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Lumber Sales Schools, Courses and Books 


[By Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, Tex., Sales Manager Kirby Lumber Company] 


The lumber business, the second largest indus- 
try in the United States, has not been in a pros- 
perous condition for a number of years, although 
other industries have operated upon a profitable 
basis during this period. Considering the lumber 
business from the manufacturing standpoint 
alone, according to the Government figures there 
are over 42,000 sawmills in the United States, 
and a large number of manufacturing plants, 
both in Canada and Mexico, increase competition. 
The number of retail yards or local distributing 
points run into the thousands in each State. One 
peculiar point about the lumber industry is the 
total absence of units of a size that may be 
considered leaders of the industry, either in man- 
ufacturing or selling methods. 

Smaller industries, or industries in which one 
large concern predominates, have made great 
strides in the marketing of their product. Per- 
haps one of the most prominent examples of this 
is the National Cash Register Company. Its suc- 
cess has not been alone due to the control of 
patents covering the manufacture of cash regis- 
ters, but to an energetic, progressive, selling pol- 
icy that has not only sold National cash registers 
but made the cash register an institution in nearly 
every business house in the civilized world. 
Sales agents of this concern meet regularly, 
either in their district headquarters or at the 
general offices of the company, and are taught 
not only the intricacies of the cash register but 
the art of salesmanship as well. Every possible 
objection to their product is carefully considered 
and the salesman is taught how to meet it. Ev- 
ery possible avenue through which the sale of its 
product may be pushed is carefully investigated 
by experts and selling campaigns are planned in 
new directions. There could be but one result 
from this character of selling policy, and the 
cash register business is one of the successful 
lines of mercantile endeavor in this country. 

The fact that the lumber trade lacks a large 
enough unit to command the attention and con- 
sideration of the industry forces it to seek some 
other method to encourage the training of its 
salesmen along modern lines. The first effort to 
inaugurate something of this kind consisted of a 
salesmen’s conference held in Chicago a little 
over a year ago by the representatives of the 
northern white pine interests, and within the 
last few weeks the Southern Pine Association 
held a meeting in St. Louis, which was largely at- 
tended by the sales representatives, not only of 
members of the association but of other non- 
member manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

In addition to these associated campaigns, sev- 
eral of the larger colleges, among which are Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania State, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, are interesting themselves and 
are conducting schools of forestry and courses in 
the lumber business. 

Present Handicaps to Distribution 

In order properly to consider a course of train- 
ing for the lumber industry to follow it is well 
to dwell briefly upon the deficiencies now appar- 
ent in the distribution of wood. 

The average sales representative has no train- 
ing in the science of salesmanship and little in- 
formation regarding the manufacture of, or the 
product which he sells, except for a more or less 
hazy idea of grades of lumber when he comes in 
contact with them. The present day selling lit- 
erature of the manufacturer consists wholly of 
a stock sheet showing the quantity on hand avail- 
able for shipment, and a price list, which is the 
sales manager’s idea of the market rather than 
a hard and fast price list based on cost plus rea- 
sonable profit. In turn the retail distributer sells 
his consumer entirely on price without any edu- 
cated effort to sell the article that is most suit- 
able for the purposes intended. 

* Paper prepared by Mr. Kendall and read by EB. A. 
Sterling at the World’s Salesmanship Congress, De 

troit, Mich., July 12, 1916. 


Viewing this situation from a manufacturing 
standpoint alone, these deficiencies may be con- 
sidered as follows: 

First, no knowledge on the part of the sales- 
man of the science of salesmanship. 

Second, no knowledge of manufacturing condi- 
tions or costs. 

Third, no study of markets, either from the 
standpoint of seasonable sales or proper geo- 
graphical distribution of the various articles 
manufactured. 

Fourth, no study of trade extension possibili- 
ties; and 

Fifth, no knowledge of the use or misuse of 
wood. 

On the whole, the retailer may be charged 
with: First, no knowledge of the use or misuse 
of wood; that is to say, where wood should be 
used, what kind of wood to use and an under- 
standing of the proper care of wood; and, sec- 
ondly, a failure to feature a better article at a 
higher price. 

The foregoing criticisms do not apply arbi- 
trarily to all those engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, but enough retailers and manufacturers are 
guilty of these deficiencies to warrant a general 
criticism. 

A Wrong Attitude 


In common, there is no concerted effort on the 
part of the manufacturer and retailer properly 
to reach the consumer. There is a blind belief 
that wood is wood and a failure to recognize the 
relative values of different grades and specifica- 
tions. There is also a tendency in both branches 
to sell what the customer wants, rather than an 
effort to sell what the customer needs. Lastly, 
there is no knowledge of the merits and limita- 
tions of the substitutes of wood, and in conse- 
quence thereof little progress has been made to- 
ward meeting the increasing sale of these sub- 
stitutes. 

The lumber associations are interesting them- 
selves in this situation and they are endeavor- 
ing to point out the necessity of more careful 
training on the part of the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative and a more complete knowledge of 
the articles handled by both the manufacturer’s 
salesmen and the retailer. 


Urgent Needs 


Dwelling upon the most recent and the most 
comprehensive effort on the part of the lumber 
association and considering the School of Sales- 
manship held late last month in St. Louis, it will 
be found that the lumber industry is now en- 
deavoring to give those engaged in it a course 
of training and to develop, if possible, a refer- 
ence library for present and future study. 

The lumber industry needs selling schools, not 
only for manufacturers’ representatives but for 
retail distributers, that teach the following sub- 
jects: 

First, About the product. 

Second, About the market. 

Third, About substitutes. 

Fourth, About the fundamentals of salesman- 
ship. 

Taking these up in the order named, the course 
about the product should include information 
about the raw material, developing fully its eost 
and availability. 

Second: A comprehensive study of manufac- 
turing methods, and at the same time developing 
the cost of each operation. 

Third: Values of the finished product should 
be carefully gone into and studied, not only from 
the angle of production costs but their compara- 
tive value in the market on account of a greater 
or lesser demand. 

Fourth: The proper use of wood should be 
considered. The reasons why wood should not 
be used and the reasons why wood should be used, 
together with a careful investigation as to the 
best specifications to fulfill the requirements of 






each particular market, also come under this 
head. 
Points Demanding Consideration 


The course of study ‘‘about the market’’ 
should incorporate a searching investigation into 
the seasonable sale of each article manufactured. 
Failure in this particular direction is largely re- 
sponsible for the present situation in the indus- 
try. The manufacturer fails to appreciate that 
certain articles he manufactures at a certain 
fixed amount per day are not sold by the retailer 
at a certain fixed rate per day, consequently any 
effort upon the part of the manufacturer to sell 
to the retailer his output as he manufactures it 
forces the retailer to buy some stock that he does 
not need at the time of the purchase at a reduc- 
tion in price that will warrant his keeping it 
until the retail market demands it. 

Secondly, certain specifications are not entirely 
suitable over the entire consuming market, and 
investigations should be made as to where cer- 
tain articles are not in great demand, and the 
salesman should be taught that no effort should 
be made to move these articles in nonconsuming 
or small consuming territory, because the price 
of a forced sale of stock in the wrong market af- 
fects the price of that article in a market where 
it is in heavy demand. 

Third, the necessities of every territory, how- 
ever small, should be carefully considered so that 
a concerted effort could be made on the part of 


the manufacturers and the retailers to suit terri- 


torial requirements. 

Fourth, the salesmen in both branches of the 
industry should be trained to look for new ave- 
nues in which to sell lumber. Until recently very 
little effort has been made on the part of the 
lumber industry along the lines of trade exten- 
sion and the average salesman, lacking training 
in this direction, fails fully to capitalize his pos- 
sibilities. 

Fifth, there must be on the part of the manu- 
facturer increasing interest in retail merchandis- 
ing. He must study the problems that the dis- 
tributer of his product has to deal with and as- 
sist him in every possible direction to meet them. 

Instruction about substitutes should cover a 
careful review of their selling campaigns, and 
wood salesmen should know the limitations of 
the substitutes of wood and their proper use. 
He should be taught to combat their selling argu- 
ments when wood can be properly sold in com- 
petition. 

Essentials of Training 


The course on salesmanship should be con- 
ducted along the same general lines now being 
used by other industries and the salesman 
trained in the science of salesmanship so that, 
with the information given him in the other 
courses, he is able to get the fullest return from 
his efforts. 

In addition to the training just outlined, the 
lumber salesmen must have the benefit of more 
printed information on the lumber business. It 
is a strange thing that, aside from a few Gov- 
ernmental reports and a book or two which have 
incorporated stray facts from here and there 
without any apparent plan, there is absolutely 
nothing in the lumber library. The young man 
of today, after years of scholastic training, and 
with a mind that is prepared to assimilate printed 
information, faces an exceedingly difficult situa- 
tion when he seeks to learn the lumber business. 
The conduct of the lumber business has been such 
that the information regarding it has been 
handed down by word of mouth and in some 
cases twisted and perverted to suit the conven- 
ience of the speaker. 

It is too early at this time to say positively 
whether the results from the School of Salesman- 
ship held in St. Louis will be such as to warrant 
another general meeting of this character, but it 


(Concluded on page 56.) 
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An Old Principle With 
A New Meaning 


The simple wooden wedge has been used for years to hold the heads of ham} 
mers, axes and other tools. Today that same old principle is applied to Weed 
Doors in the form of a patented wedge dowel. This little dowel means the revo- 
lutionizing of your sash and door trade—it means that when you sell 


Weed Quality Doors 





the only door on the market possessing the Weed Wedge Weed Quality Wedge Doors have gained unusual favor with 
Dowel (Evans’ Patent) you can safely recommend them to dealers who handle quality products only. These doors offer you 
withstand all the elements— they positively cannot come apart at value far in excess of any other door you can buy. Insist on the 
the joints. wedge dowel doors and watch your sash and door trade improve. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle them write us direct for further information, 
sample dowel and name of jobber who does handle them in your territory. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, z General Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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SERVICE INTEGRITY | 
QUALITY ~~ DEPENDABILITY | 
Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 











has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 


RS ___ 
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WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Art and Nature From Another View- 
point 


It will be recalled, perhaps, that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN some time ago published a contribution which 
was signed ‘‘E, P. D.’? and which attacked the present 
craze for painted and decorated furniture, and particu- 
larly deprecated the idea of hiding the natural grain of 
such woods as mahogany beneath two or three coats of 
paint. The present vogue for decorated furniture is to 


‘some extent defended by the Furniture Manufacturer 


and Artisan, which, in commenting upon our contributor ’s 
utterances, among other things says: 

“KR. P. D. talks like a man who is looking forward to 
@ vacation on an alluring stream where he will find real 
delight with rod and gun, and with getting back to 
nature for a short relaxation; where any change from 
the grind of eleven months would seem like idealism and 
heaven; where a log shanty and a pine-bow shake-down 
would look and feet better (for a time) than an Adam 
bed and box springs; where in the evening a hickory 
tocker and a briar pipe would give more pleasure than 
Caruso in the most comfortably upholstered opera seat 
in the city; where the unfinished oak table and furnish- 
ogs of the big living room look more real and near to 
«ture than anything he sees in his whole working year; 
‘ere the old rag rug on the floor pleases him with its 
“uplieity. He talks like one needing a complete change, 
‘<@ one who gets that change and is glad when he gets 
ck to the city with a clear brain and a change in his 
 ©wpoint, who listens readily and willingly to his wife 
‘en she tells about the new things she wants, and will 
nave, for the various rooms about the house, to replace 
‘ome of the old things that are out of style. And, nine 
“aances to ten, E. P. D. will spend part of the winter 
‘vening admiring the highly decorated things that he 
could not reconcile with his quiet taste and love for the 
simple in- his spring fever days. He will realize that 


ete pete 
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the hickory furniture is all right on the lawn, on the 
porch or in the den, where he can use it just when he 
feels the call of the wild, but he will also realize that he 
can not make the den the principal room of the house, 
for civilization has advanced too far to permit the fur- 
niture of any home this side of camp life to be finished 
in the undress. ’’ 

This is written in a delightfully quizzical vein, but it 
hardly goes to the essence of our contributor’s criticism. 
He did say that on a visit to Marshall Field’s Chicago 
store he found rustic hickory furniture more pleasing 
to the eye than these latest effusions of the designer 
and furniture decorator, but that is not saying that he 
would abandon all the other forms of furniture in the 
home in favor of the rustic variety. Certainly a piece of 
mission furniture from the Gustav Stickley workshops, 
of simple lines but so finished as to bring out the natural 
beauty of the wood, is more in good taste than the bright 
and gaudy creations of the brief day our contemporary 
defends because they brighten up the house. So also 
does a 10-cent chromo; nevertheless there are still some 
who prefer etchings. 





Carrying Costs of Timber Involve 


Complications 


The handling of timber values under the Federal 
Income Tax law has been one of the complicated ques- 
tions arising under that law. -It, however, was mate- 
rially clarified by the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the case of E. J. Doyle, 
collector of internal revenue, vs. Mitchell Bros. Com- 
pany, which was reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of July 8, page 30. The House of Representatives ap- 
pears disposed, however, again to muddy the waters, 
according to the reports published in the AMERICAN' 
[LUMBERMAN last week regarding certain provisions of 
the Emergency Revenue Bill as passed by the House. 
The Washington correspondent makes the following 
statement regarding a certain provision of that bill: 

“‘On page 8 of the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee provision is made for ‘a reasonable allowance 
for stumpage not in excess of the cost of, or capital 
actually invested in, the timber sold or removed dur- 
ing the year for which the return is made,’ with a 
proviso that no deduction shall be made for any amount 
paid out for new buildings etc. The House adopted an 
amendment suggeste 1 by minority members of the ways 
and means committee and offered by Chairman Kitchin, 
inserting after the word ‘made’ the following, ‘but 
with respect to timber purchased prior to March 1, 
1913, a reasonable allowance, not in excess of the fair 
cash value of such-timber on March 1, 1913.’ ’’ 

Let us see how this works out in practice. ‘‘A’’ is 
the owner of timber purchased some time prior to 
March 1, 1913, but which he considers to have a fair 
stumpage value of $5 a thousand feet upon that date. 
‘*B’’ is the owner of substantially the same sort of 
timber which he purchased on March 2, 1913, paying 
therefor $5 a thousand feet and so entirely justifying 
the appraisal that A has placed upon his own holdings. 

In addition to the original cost of his timber pur- 
chased upon March 2, B pays annual taxes upon it and 
also pays assessments in a fire prevention association 
for fire ranger service. When it comes to making his 
income tax statement B declares that his actual cash 
investment in the timber is the $5 originally paid for 
it and taxes and fire prevention service for four years, 
which, for the sake of argument, we will assume have 
cost another dollar actual outlay and, therefore, figure 
the current value of his stumpage for which allowance 
must be made at $6 a thousand feet. 

A, however, in making up his income tax statement 
in 1917, is specifically restricted to the timber value of 
35 of March, 1913. He is not allowed anything for 
the taxes and fire prevention cost of carrying his timber 
in the meantime. Neither A nor B, it appears, is 
allowed any credit for the earning value for four 
years of the original investment or basic value of the 
stumpage on March 1, 1913. If, however, either or 
both of them have the $5 stumpage bonded for $3 they 
will probably be allowed the current interest which 
they have to pay upon the bond for the year for which 
the income statement is being made up. 

It will be noted that this at once introduces a dis- 
parity between A, owning timber on March 1, and B, 
who purchased timber on March 2. This disparity, of 
course, amounts to a great deal upon large holdings of 
timber. In effect the national Government says to 
both of these timber owners that the interest upon 
timber investment ‘is not a legitimate charge as an 
accretion of timber assets, and as to A it says further 
that all of the taxes that he has paid to the State, 
county and. town governments upon his timber during 
the four years he must again pay: an income tax upon 


because it enforces upon him the value of his timber 
as of March 1, 1913, instead of its value on January 1, 
1917. From here, however, the condition must of ne- 
cessity equalize as between A and B. It is true that 
as to any of this timber that A cuts in 1918 the Gov- 
ernment will allow him only $5 stumpage value, but as 
to the taxes and other carrying costs of 1918 if it will 
not allow him to add these to the value of timber as a 
charge to assets it must of necessity allow them to him 
as a part of the current cost of operation. The aver- 
age congressman may think that the case is otherwise, 
but as shown in the Mitchell Bros. case the courts will 
interpret into the law, however worded by Congress, 
some of the rudimentary principles of bookkeeping. 
Congressman Kitchin, if he should care to consult 
with the officials of the Federal Forest Service, might 
be able.to learn something about the carrying costs 
of timber. It, however, is not entirely strange that he 
has fallen into this blunder in the amendments that he 
has offered, inasmuch as many lumber manufacturers 
still insist upon charging taxes upon their timber hold- 
ings as a part of current cost of operation instead of as 
a deferred charge to timber assets. It is probable that 
these same lumbermen will now be heard bitterly to 
complain because that theory has been adopted into 
the law in a way that in effect will compel them to 
pay an income tax upon all of the sums that they may 
have paid out for timber taxes and other actual timber 
carrying costs for the period from March 1, 1913, to 
the effective date of the new legislation in case this 
particular provision is also passed by the Senate. 
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Coast Business Men Aroused by Labor’s 
Brutality 


The strike of longshoremen and dock workers at Amer- 
ican ports on the Pacific coast has brought about a con- 
dition of affairs that illustrates the weakness of gov- 
ernments, municipal, State and Federal, in protecting 
life and property of American citizens. Incidentally 
it is having a demoralizing effect on the lumber industry 
of the Pacific coast States, at a time when the future has 
seemed very bright. 

In San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
crimes are being committed in the name of union labor 
that if perpetrated by any other class would result in the 
forming of vigilance committees to enforce law and 
order, yet city officials apparently wink at law breaking, 
and policemen, often with union cards in their pockets, 
look the other way. Wages do not enter to any extent 
into the controversy. It is principally a question of 
recognition of the unions. These men are being paid 
50 cents an hour and 75 cents an hour for over-time, and 
with the immense amount of shipping at Pacific coast 
ports, until this strike, the men have made splendid 
wages in work that requires no skill or experience... They 
now demand that no one be allowed to work unless he 
belong to a labor union; that no lumber or other freight 
be received in Pacific coast ports, or shipped from them 
to any other part of the world, if the unions say it 
comes from a non-union shop or factory, or is being 
shipped to a non-union consignee; existing contracts to 
be disregarded and the law defied. The longshoremen 
take the position that they have the power and are exer- 
cising it to paralyze industries and commerce, in defiance 
of the laws of the country. The situation is clearly set 
forth in a resolution adopted by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, and prepared by its president, Judge Thomas 
Burke, of which the following is an excerpt: 

‘*This presents an intolerable situation. If a gang 
of men, largely composed of foreigners, can set at de- 
fiance the laws and the legally constituted authorities of 
this country our case will soon descend to the level of 
that of Mexico today. 

‘*The right of men to organize labor unions for the 
increase of wages, the regulation of the hours of labor 
and the improvement of laboring conditions generally 
will be denied by no one. In this republic there is ample 
room for such unions and the widest scope for their 
activities, but they can not set themselves above the laws 
of the land. They have no right to deprive even the 
humblest individual in the lowliest calling of his consti- 
tutional right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, or of the right to join or refuse to join a union, a 
society or church, or of the right to choose and follow 
any lawful calling that seems good to him. They have 
no right by threats or force to throttle the business and 
commerce of a whole community. There can be but one 
supreme authority in this country; that is the lawfully 
constituted authority of the United States. The assump- 
tion by any union or organization, of any kind, of power 
over life and property outside of and above the laws of 


_——_ 


the United States is in effect rebellion against the law- 
fully constituted authority of this country and can not 
be tolerated. 


‘‘The principle of the closed shop is clearly subversive 
of individual liberty. No body of men, however excel- 
lent their character and however high their aims, can be 
trusted in a free country with the right to say to their 
fellow men ‘You can not follow your lawful calling for 
the support of yourself and family, nor shall anyone em- 
ploy you, without our permission.’ That is what the 
closed shop means. Under such conditions the labor 
union becomes an intolerable tyranny and the rest of the 
people become helpless slaves. ’’ 

The business interests of the Pacific coast, in a meas- 
ure, seem to be at last aroused to the need of standing 
together to withstand the malignant growth of the union 
labor movement, as exemplified in this strike. Particu- 
larly in San Francisco, where business has heretofore been 
subservient to union labor, a meeting attended by 2,000 
business men decided to raise a fund of one million 
dollars, not to fight union labor but to fight for open 
shops, and incidentally to protect property and the lives 
of freeborn working men. This was done after the mayor 
had absolutely refused protection and had even refused to 
swear in one thousand special policemen to protect prop- 
erty, and to be paid for by the shipping interests and 
dock owners. This mayor, by the way, is engaged in the 
shipping business, and was the first to accede to the union 
demand on June 1 last, only a few hours after the strike 
was announced. ‘Those who have asked for police protec- 
tion for their employees he has ecurtly told to accede to 
the demands of the union if they wished to avoid trouble. 

There is a semblance of keeping order in Seattle and 
Portland, but strike sympathizers are daily beating up 
those who believe they have a right to work regardless 
of whether they belong to some particular society or 
other organization. A few days ago in Seattle a 
workingman who had only that day arrived in the city 
and was not a strike breaker, nor suspected of being one, 
was chased by a mob of strikers and was badly cut, 
beaten and bruised on one of Seattle’s principal busi- 
ness streets without interference on the part of the 
police. Passengers from boats are assaulted and busi- 
ness men having to visit the docks do so at the risk of 
their lives, for the industrial agitators in the name of 
union labor assault any who may accidentally be ar- 
rested by a union labor sympathizing policeman. 

This is the situation in shipping circles on the Pacific 
coast, and it is no worse than it has been elsewhere when 
union labor decides it will not work and that no one 
else will be allowed to. How long will the peace-loving 
citizens of this country submit to murder and _ assault, 
pillage and destruction of property in the name of union 
labor, when the whole nation will become aroused by an 
oceasional raid by Mexican bandits and the military 
power of the country is called upon to preserve order? 
Would it not be well to look about at home and settle 
our own affairs before becoming too busy adjusting the 
affairs of our neighbors? 


— 


How City Paving Is Sometimes Laid— 
and Neglected 


The Chicago Tribune of July 19, in its department 
upon the editorial page in which complaints from resders 
are handled under the caption ‘‘Friend of the People,” 
publishes the following complaint: 

‘*Five years ago Sacramento Avenue, north of Irving 
Park Boulevard, was paved with asphalt, which we paid 
for, and I have been trying to find out ever since why 
they didn’t pave the alley crossing, about 115 feet north 
of Irving Park Boulevard on the east side of the street, 
Could you please inform me why this was not done? 
J. Von HuseEn, 4111 North Sacramento Avenue.’’ 

In connection with this complaint the following reply 
is published: ‘ 

‘“‘The alley on the east side of North Sacramento 
Avenue, about 115 feet north of Irving Park Boulevard, 
is a private alley, not a public alley. Any alley recorded 
as a private alley may be closed at the option of the 
owner. The city does not, therefore, have authority to 
pave this alley, wing or crossing.—M. J. Fauerry, Presi- 
dent Board of Local Improvements. ’’ 

It is not very clear from this complaint as to just what 
was omitted in this case, but inspection by a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reveals the fact that 
while the asphalt paving of the street is continuous past 
the alley the sidewalk is discontinuous, and the alley 
crossing, about 6 feet wide, is about eight inches below 
the level of the sidewalk and of ordinary dirt—or in wet 
weather ordinary mud. 

The theory carried out by the Board of Local Improve- 
ments as to this private alley appears to have been in 
laying the sidewalk that it was an alley and the side- 
walk could not, therefore, be laid continuously across it, 
and in laying the pavement, that being a private alley, 
the pavement could not be extended across the sidewalk 
to the inner lot line because the alley itself was a private 
alley. In other words, the rights of the public pedes- 
trians to the use of a crossing are entirely disregarded 
and only the relationship of the improvement to the pri- 
vate owner of the alley is considered. 

common sense view of this matter would appear to 
suggest that if the owner of this alley is entitled to 
have a break in the sidewalk at the mouth of the alley 
he should be required to see that the alley crossing is 
properly paved, and it would appear to have been the 
duty of the city to attend to this matter and to assess 
the cost of the crossing against the owner of the alley. 

With fully as much consistency the Board of Local 
Improvements might have left a break in the asphalt 
paving entirely across the street. This it did not do in 
the case of this alley, but this is precisely what it does 
to many street crossings. There are many improved 
streets in Chicago that are unimproved at the crossing of 
other streets. The rider upon a smooth. street of asphalt 
or wood pavement is suddenly confronted with a humpy 
crossing of ordinary dirt simply because the cross street 
is of that character. Just why the Board of Local 
Improvements in paving any given street does not take 
in all of the crossings so as to make a continuous street 
is one of those mysteries of the working of the official 
minds which appear to lie outside the realm of pure logic. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


COMPETITION WITH THE LOCAL SAWMILL 

This yard of mine is in a small town just starting and 
only about one year old now. The hardest part of it is that 
i have to meet the competition of local sawmills that operate 
about eight or ten miles from me in the hills, They are not 
large and do not ship anything, but large enough to supply 
the local demand. Last year it cost me about 18 percent to 
do business; this year it will be about the same, if not more, 
on account of less building going on. 

I buy all of my boards and dimension of the local sawmill 
for $17 f. o. b. my yard and retail same at $25 because 
there is small sale of lumber here now and also on account of 
my cost to do business being 18 percent. The mill protects 
me, and what sales I lose are those that go to the mill and 
buy retail there for $17. Here’s the point: Is it better to 
cut down margin of profit, sell more and make less, or is it 
policy to keep up my price inasmuch as there is no other 
dealer in town and the people having to go to mills after 
lumber, which takes their time and two days’ work, which is 
surely worth $8? 

[The above inquiry comes from a Colorado point. It 
is not very clear as to just what our correspondent means 
when he says that the mill protects him, inasmuch as it 
will sell to anyone at the price of $17 which it charges 
him. If it protects him at all it appears to be only to 
the extent that it is making him this price f, o. b. his 
yard eight miles away from the mill while other custom- 
ers have to come to the mill in order to secure this price. 

It appears to be somewhat obvious, however, that if 
this retailer can get $25 in town it should be possible 
for the mill to get more than $17 in selling at retail at 
its own doors. While it is true that the ordinary cus- 
tomer can hardly afford to make the haul of a single 
load of lumber at the $8 differential, yet in general it 
may be assumed that it does not cost the sawmill that 
much to deliver its lumber to the retail lumber yards. 
Assuming this cost to be $4 or, say, $5, it is obvious 
that if the fair retail price for the lumber is $25 at the 
retail yard in this small town a fair retail price would be 
$20 at the sawmill. If the retailer could prevail upon 
the sawmill man to take that view of the situation he 
would be more amply protected and those settlers who 
happen to be nearer to the sawmill than to the town 
would not have so undue an advantage in the cost of 
their lumber. 

This lumber retailer is to be congratulated if he was 


able to do business on an 18 percent expense cost last 
year. Indeed, it is to be doubted as to whether he has 
figured into that all of the actual cost of doing business. 
It is not unusual for a small yard and such a new yard 


to have an expense account of 25 percent or even more.— 
EDITOR. | 


A QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION 


A purchases from B 1,000 cords of tan bark, paying for 
same $10 a cord f. o. b. point of origin based on railroad 
weight of 2,240 pounds a cord. 

The minimum weight on bark as published in the tariffs of 
the originating lines and covering the entire State in which 
B’s camps are located is 24,000 pounds. B ships the bark 
on orders from A, to points in the East. In making settle- 
ment A charges B with $500, the amount he was compelled 
to pay the railroad company for the difference in the actual 
and minimum weights at point of destination; namely, 
34,000 pounds. 

B contends that he loaded the cars to their full visible 
capacity, but would not protest if charged back with the dif- 
ference between the actual weight and the minimum weight 
(24,000 pounds) as covered by the originating line, but con- 
tends that A has no legal or moral right to charge him with 
the difference as between the actual weight and the 34,000- 
pound minimum as covered by the connecting line’s tariffs. 

Who is right?—Lakn INDEPENDENCE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 

[The above statement of the problem does not say 
whether this movement was or was not upon a through 
rate. If shipped on a through rate the minimum. weight 
of the originating line would govern, says Luther M. 
Walter, to whom the question was referred. 

if shipped upon a combination of rates, however, the 
minimum of the originating line would govern the charge 
for the freight to the junction point, and the minimum 
of the connecting carrier would apply from there. The 
freight bill would, therefore, be doubly figured in order 
to comply with this situation, and should be sufficiently 
itemized to show the facts. 

_If in this case the minimum at the point of destina- 
tion, 34,000 pounds, was applied to the entire combina- 
tion freight rate (assuming that it was a combination), 
there was an overcharge that may be obtained by making 


an informal complaint before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


If the shipper can establish the fact that the cars were 
loaded to their full visible capacity to the satisfaction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission it would enter- 
tain such a complaint and rule that the established 
minimum was too high. This is in accord with its general 
policy of not permitting the establishment of minimum 


weights for any commodity beyond the visible capacity 
of the car.—EDITOR. | 


DISPLAY FIXTURES FOR HARDWARE AND 
SASH AND DOORS 

We are contemplating building a hardware and display 
room for our lumber yard and would like information as to 
the most convenient and neatest nail bins etc., the best 
arrangement for displaying glass doors, screen doors and orili- 
nary stock doors.—FAIRCHILD LUMBER CoMPANY, Taylor, Tex. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any 
particularly convenient arrangement of nail bins that is 
out of the ordinary and as to hardware display has but 
one suggestion to offer. While in a Chicago drug store 
recently a most convenient drug cabinet was noted, the 
shelves of which contained rows of boxes Jooking from 
the front much like ordinary document files, each box 
4 or 5 inches wide and 9 or 10 inches high. Each box 
had a handle in front, also a label holder, and upon pull- 
ing it out was found to be a shallow drawer of a form 
that would be very convenient for the storage of smal! 
hardware items. If desired, also, a sample of the con- 
tents of the drawer could be stapled to the front. This is 
much more convenient than the method of keeping such 
items in pasteboard boses and it presents a uniform 
front that makes a handsome appearance. The address 
of the manufacturer of this particular form of cabinet 
has been supplied to the inquirer. , 

As to the display of doors, screen etc., the late Met L. 
Saley in his book on ‘‘ Lumber Shed Construction,’’ pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, described the 
method used by Mark Anson of Muscatine, Iowa. Two 
pieces of 2 by 4 dimension are used for swinging the 
doors, one being nailed flatwise to the floor at the botton 
of the wall and the other fastened securely to the wal! 
at a point 5 feet from the floor. The lower piece dimen- 
sion has quarter-inch holes bored in it 4 inches apart, 
although 6 inches would probably be better, and the upper 
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part has No. 106 screw hooks screwed in it in a level row 
the same distance apart. In the bottom of the door or 
serecn to be displayed a 10-penny wire fence nail is 
driven at a point about 144 inches from the rear corner, 
and a No. 206 screw eye is inserted in the back edge 
of the door at just the right height to drop over the 
serew hook in the piece of dimension on the wall when 
the door is standing upon the lower piece of dimension. 
The nail referred to, of course, is dropped into the hole 
jn the lower piece of dimension, which holds the door 
securely in conjunction with the hook and eye above. 
Any door can be easily removed by merely lifting it. 

Another enterprising retailer, George Kalbach, of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, uses the same device for displaying 
doors, with the exception that instead of a nail in the 
bottom of the door he uses a shoe into which the corner 
of the door sets. This has for a bottom piece a piece of 
lumber 1144 inches square and 3% inches long; a piece 
of hoop iron 2 inches wide and 8% or. 9 inches long is 
bent around this projecting above it at either side and 
the back. A piece of gas pipe or iron rod is driven 
through the wooden bottom of the shoe to project 2 or 3 
inches and this is intended for insertion in the hole in 
the piece of scantling. 

In either form of this device the door has a certain 
friction upon the scantling at the bottom which prevents 
it from swinging back and forth in the wind and yet it 
may be easily swung in either direction for display of 
either side of the door.—EpiTor. | 


MARKINGS ON ENDS OF LOGS 


For many years while working in the woods on log jobs I 
have noticed parallel markings across the ends of logs. I 
have never found anyone who could explain those marks; I 
notice they are on hardwood and seldom on soft. These 
marks are sometimes 2 inches apart, sometimes 1% inch, at 
other times 1 inch, allowing for the saw cut. 

I cut several elm logs last winter during a snow storm, 
all the logs being covered with snow before night and re- 
mained so until they were dug out some three weeks later, 
when almost every log was marked, although some logs were 
covered by two or three feet of cordwood besides the snow. 
I have my own theory regarding these markings, but it would 
be interesting to hear what the old lumbermen think, or 
what explanation they give. The marks seem to be ruled 
with some sharp pointed instrument, and are prominent 





enough to be seen twenty or thirty feet away.—PHILIP G. 
Watson,’ East Lee, Mass. 


[THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no explanation at 
hand for these markings and the writer has never hap- 
pened to notice them. The query is, therefore, referred 
to our readers, as it is a somewhat interesting one.— 
EDITOR. | ‘ 


A LESSON IN LUMBER ARITHMETIC 


Will you kindly define the following items: Board measure, 
face measure, lineal measure and strip count? 

Have you any books that describe these measures, on 
arithmetic style, with problems, solutions and answers? 

What is the difference in the following: 

3,000 feet, B. M. 134 by 4%.—Count 1% by 5 @ $41.30. 

8,000 feet, B. M. 13g by 4%—Count 1% by 6 @ 40.50. 

Will you please figure the differences and tell me how it is 
done ?—C. C. SPoNSEL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[Board measure is based on the board foot, which is 1 
foot square and 1 inch thick. Face measure is the meas- 
ure of the surface in square feet. The face measure of 
inch lumber is the same as the board measure. The face 
measure of 2-inch lumber is one-half of the board meas- 
ure, because each square foot of such a piece counts 2 
board feet. Technically the converse is 2. One square 
foot of one-half inch lumber, according to the conven- 
tional application of board measure, amounts to 44 board 
foot. . Practically, however, in the trade it is becoming 
more and more common to sell thin stock less than 1 inch 
thick on the basis of face measure instead of board meas- 
ure; that is, 1,000 square feet or 1,000 feet face measure 
of such stock is taken as 1,000 feet board measure and 
charged for accordingly. 

Lineal measure is measurement in lengths only. Mold- 
ings, for example, are sold by the hundred feet in length. 

Strip count is board measure of dressed stock which is 
applied, not to the finished face of the stock but to the 
width of the strip which it is necessary to use in manu- 
facturing such stock. This is illustrated by the first of 
the two items which the inquirer asks to have explained. 
Dressed and matched stock 184 inches thick and 4% 
inches wide must have been manufactured out of a strip 
1% by 5 inches and the measurement in board feet is 
computed accordingly. 

On each of the two items which inquirer asked to be 





figured there is nothing to do but multiply 3,000 feet 
by the price per thousand. The question of strip count 
or face measure does not enter into the first item in the 
way in which he has stated it, because the 3,000 feet 
board measure applies only to the strip 1144 by 5 inches 
and only enough stock will be put in to measure 3,000 
feet upon that basis. It would require 4,800 lineal feet 
of this stock to make 3,000 board feet, and if it had been 
worked in fiooring or ceiling with a face of 414 inches it 
would lay only 1,700 square feet of surface. 

No one has as yet written and published an arithmetic 
especially devoted to lumber problems. The nearest that 
has been done in that direction is the publication in 
manuscript or mimeographed form, bound in separate les- 
sons, of a carpenters’ and byilders’ arithmetic as a part 
of the instruction papers for home study issued by the 
Department of Engineering Extension of the Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Some very practical problems in 
the use of lumber are given in these papers, although in 
a rather elementary form.—EDITOoR. ] 


; ABOUT WOOD FIBER PLASTER 

Will you please advise what are the general characteristics 
of wood fiber wall plaster and what advantages it has over 
ordinary plaster? 

[Ordinary plasters are rigid and will not change their 
size or form. The use of wood fiber in place of sand 
in plaster has a tendency to make the plaster somewhat 
elastic and such plaster will not crack so readily in case 
of sinking of the house foundation. Another advantage 
is that it requires merely the addition of water and there 
is, therefore, no danger in using a poor quality of sand 
or the wrong proportion. It has another advantage for 
use in winter in that it is very difficult to get all of the 
frost out of sand, which is necessary for good work. 
Still another advantage lies in the fact that nails for 
pictures ete. are easily driven in wood fiber plaster with- 
out danger of cracking and will hold very much better 
than in lime-and-sand or cement-and-sand plaster. The 
weight of a given thickness of plaster is also only five- 
eighths of the older forms of plaster. 

Something of the quality of wood fiber plaster is im- 
parted to the older forms of plaster by the addition of 
hair, but even so the wood fiber plaster has the advan- 
tage.—EDITOoR. | 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE PRODUCTION STILL FURTHER REDUCED 


The curtailment list in southern pine was pretty well 
completed by the large number of reports added to it 
last week. Eleven additional reports were received this 
week, which will be found in the list below marked with 
a double dagger ({). Last week’s reports are identified 
with a single dagger (+), and those of the week before 
with a section mark (§). The star (*) indicates mills 
that are equipped to run nights, but does not indicate 
that they are running nights at this time. 

The new reports added this week represent a normal 
daily production of 1,200,000 feet, which has been cur- 
tailed to 755,000 feet, as reported by eight of the mills. 
Five of the mills report stocks on hand aggregating 
33,000,000 feet, where their normal stock would be 25,- 
000,000 feet. 

There is doubtless some curtailment among smaller 
mills which is unaccounted for in the list as it stands 
here, but it is now fairly representative as far as the 
larger mills are concerned. 

In addition to the curtailment covered in these reports 
there has been a heavy enforced reduction of output in 
Gulf and Atlantic coast sections where storms and floods 
have played havoc with mill plants and railroads and the 
curtailment of production is probably greater now than 
it has been in several years. 

ALABAMA ; 

Location and Name Running 
Chapman—gW. T. Smith Lumber Company (2 mills) 

CACH. sicher pine biste 41s iwinte vivre, so eis ¥ ete oicle'e'e'siole 65:6 66 hours 

(Export mill closed down) 

Faleo-—§*MeGowin-Foshee Lumber Company......-++ 5 days 

(In 60 days will close down for year if prices are not a 

great deal better) 





Fulton—§*Scotch Lumber Company........-..--++se+- 5 days 
Lathrop—§Lathrop Lumber Company.........-++++s: 5 days 
Prentice—§King Lumber Company.......-+.-++++- 55 hours 
River !'alls—jHorseshoe Lumber ag nomen A (Closed one 
,, to four weeks by storm blocking logging road). 
Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company........-- 40-50 hours 
ARKANSAS : 
Location and Name _Running 
Buckn or—PFRarMN MESEOM.: co. s:p4ce.0-o56 pc's clown aie 9. 3is:4 wate 40 hours 
Crosseit—Crossett Lumber Company........ «+--+. 4 days 
Eagle \lills—;*Hagle Lumber Company..........+- 40 hours 
Fordycc—Fordyce Lumber Company.........+++++- 4 days 
Glenwood—+A. L. Clark Lumber Company....... 75 percent 
Hens|:y—*§William Farrell Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Huttic—;*Union Saw Mill Company............+- 40 hours 
Malvern—7Arkansas Land & Lumber Company........ 

» + 60:6 odie eign eee emala se pieela shames 3 weeks per month 
——~-SWisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company... .60 hours 
Millvi!ie—+Freeman-Smith Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Pine ‘lnft{—Arkansas Shortleaf Lumber Company (Long- 

Sell) < damowic sis chi ars wig wb bMb el awe gin cae 6 64s Wiss ays 
Prescott—§Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Company........ 5 days 
——--Bradley Lumber Company..........+eseeees 3-5 days 
Warr: n—y*Arkansas Lumber Company.......--... 40 hours 
Wessoii—#Ed, ar Lumber Company (Present stock 5,000,- 

000, against normal of 8,500,000. Must. run full 

time to handle ordersS)....-..-++-sseeeeeeeees 60 hours 

FLORIDA 
Locvtion and Name Running 
Boyd- -§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company.......... Full 
Cent dasa Lumber Company (closed for oa 

30 (Gaver arcleatete te ate specie hunters cacao sas aco hate. 8 6 Saleh e 
Marte. —§Martel Lumber COMIOUT onc 0.2 5.5.5.0 o.008 00 44 hours 


Moni'.rook—§*Florida Land Company. (Closed sixteen 

tionths to January 1)....+..esee eee e cere ee eeeee 

‘—fAlabama & Florida Lumber Company (closed 10 
ys) 85 percent 


Ce ee ee 







“—+Florala Sawmill Company............. 75 percent 

“ood—§Bay Point Mill Company............. 60 hours 

= i a close down three weeks after filling rush 
Tderg 



































LOUISIANA 
Location and Name Running 
Alexandria—§ Alexandria Lumber Company......... 50 hours 
Enterprise Lumber Company, Ltd.......... 50 hours 
Long Pine Lumber Company............+eceevee Idle 
Atlanta—7jGermain & Boyd Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Barham—Pickering Lumber Company.............+- 4 days 
Bogalusa—§Great Southern Lumber Company......... 60% 
Bon Ami—tKing-Ryder Lumber Company (Long-Bell) 
MR Se Ae ee ere 40 hours 
Calcasieu—Industrial Lumber Company...........+.. 5 days 
Campti—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company............ 4 days 
W. Johnson Lumber Company (Will cut out 
SRS CONAN OD oe a oo Seah ac 6. alee osiy)t ane 69 6's 0 o6-0's 60 hours 
Carson—Central Coal & Coke Company.............- 4 days 
Clarks—Louisiana Central Lumber Company......... 4 days 
Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company..........e+.eee+- Idle 
Sabine Lumber Company........-.sceccccees 5 days 
Couchwood-—jWeaver-Hearne Lumber Company..... 50 hours 
DeRidder—Hudson River Lumber Company (Long- 
Si Corre arn saan ee ee ere ie 4 days 
Edna—i*Powell Lumber Company (expect to run 5 days 
a week in August and September)............- 40 hours 
Elizabeth—j*Industrial Lumber Company (Also 5 
Tae Ae viele eae Uva ee cK ces eee ene eee ee days 
Fisher—7Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company..... 40 hours 
DIGr A —7 WOE SLOG sa. o'o sho.010 o'c ob. 0 os s'e0c cess 44 hours 
Fullerton—7*Gulf Lumber Company............... 50 hours 
Gandy—7*Wyatt Lumber Company (Days only)....60 hours 
Glenmora—j*Louisiana Sawmill Company, Ltd..... 50 hours 
Grabow—jAnacoco Lumber Company............-- 50 hours 
Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company.......+sseeeeseeees 5 days 
Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company............ 5 days 
Hodge—jHuie-Hodge Lumber Company (Bienville idle, 
BIOONG MOMIMIN pic.s 6 o:2'c aces 0.5.08 cote bq es:eei 60 percent 
Houltonville—;*Houlton Lumber Company............ Idle 
Hutchinson—§Elton Lumber Company (Ltd.)........ 
aisle alee eccccccccccceceeeevClosed June 24 for 30 days 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanion Lumber Company........ 5 days 
Kinder—j*Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company (May reduce 
WOR OUI ce wc .0racs oes in aren wie o.oo te od fe'¢ 8 eietwiaees 4 days 
Lake Charles—Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Compan 
(Eong-Bell) ~ ....ccccscce Rig ciphisajeatiaa «vies e oe days 
§Hurricane Creek Lumber Company........... 5 days 
§Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at Kernan)....6 days 
Longleaf—§Crowell & Spencer........-.eeeeeseecces 5 days 
Longville—jLongville Lumber Company (Long-Bell) .40 hours 
Ludington—§Ludington Lumber Company........... 4 days 
McNary—W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 mill burned 
Ph okig vale Una paeries.oe'e Cece eee Ku acomee 5 days 
McNary Lumber Company..........e..eeeee. 5 days 
Mandeville—jPoitevent & Favre Lumber Company. .5% days 
Mansfield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Meridian—§Meridian Lumber Company.............. 5 days 
Montrose—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Myrtis—§Southern Lumber Company (Burned March 1).Idle 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. days 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber Company...... 40-45 hours 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company........... 5 days 
§Forest Lumber ne Mace ae ae ten eaw dae ete 4 days 
jIndustria] Lumber Company (2 mills)........ 5 days 
Pawnee—§Pawnee Land & Lumber Company (11 
MIE al 30's Obes 0-4 8 cho 0.09 Henle o.0. ba dine views bee 5 days 
Pickering—Pickering Lumber Company.............. 4 days 
Ragley—7*W. G. Ragley Lumber Company......... 50 hours 
Reeves—S, H. Bolinger & Co..........e-sseeeeccces 5 days 
Shamrock—§Brown Lumber Company (11 hours)....6 days 
ae Brick & Lumber Company (Cutting 
own 


; 0 ARSE rr er orn 50- lo 
a Lumber Company (shut down 
Eas SST, Se A RE ee ERP Pee neta 
Standard—Louisiana Central Lumber Company....... 4 days 
Urania—§ Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.) (11 hours) .5 days 
Victoria—}Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company... .40 hours 
Victoria Lumber Company...........-..eeee- 5 days 
Weaver Spur—Weaver Bros.......ccccccccccccecees 5 days 
Westlake—7Krause & Managan Lumber Company.. .50 hours 
PiOCk PEON Ce GOL. Mell os 06056 wees 0 ues 50 hours 
Winnfield—§Tremont Lumber Company (Mills at Eros 
SiN TAOOGUIN oie 0860's 0 6 0:ds aha Cod moe be ein eees © days 
ays 








Woodworth—Rapides Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..4 4 

Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Company........... 5 da 

Zwolle—§*Sabine Lumber Company (Night run half of 
WA) secs ne ORT ren eae tee eee 110 hours 


MISSISSIPPI 
Location and Name 


Running 
Arbo—§*Lumber Mineral Company (Mill burned)...... Idle 
Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Buda—§*Homochitto Lumber Company............50 hours 
Cybur—7*Cybur Lumber Company (Days only)..... 60 hours 
Forest—j*Bienville Lumber Company............. 80 hours 


ene en eee Lumber & Manufacturing 
ompany io BENG Ae eC eteneea<ceaas cu ou ee 3 
(No. 2 mill idle) — 
—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company 5 days 
Howerton—§Native Lumber Company............. 60 hours 
§*Gilchrist-Fordney Company (intended night run 
abandoned) 











DOE, soo ho 6 6c cesetunté once cee tniee 60 hours 
§*Wausau Southern Lumber Company (Days 

3 only) Re ee eh ee CO Ee 60 hours 

Kiln—iChampion Lumber Company (have not operated 

is EOIN Fave o.4ie-k od bec 6 tc aiWiele Os el Rea ehes tbe used Idle 

Kiln—?*Jordan River Lumber COMDOEE. .. 6 sso se es 50 hours 


Lake—iJohn E. DuBois (operating one side only) .50 percent 





Laurel—}* Eastman, Gardiner & Co. (9 hours)..... 54 hours 

7*Marathon Lumber Company.............. 50 hours 
Louisville—jA. C. Schryver Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Lumberton—$Hinton Bros. Lumber COMPAR <s.0. 2. 50 hours 


Meehan Junction—Cotton State Lumber Company...5 days 
Millard—;*Batson-McGehee Company (Closed ap - 





WE Sec weae eC cdce cw ete ssicesc sie ae eG oecu ane Idle 
vee atone i grag pen Seabee Company..........30 hours 
orton— a egan Lumber Company....... 66 percen 
Moss Point—7J. Bounds............ ” ; rf = ea eae = ‘ adie 
Picayune—*Rosa Lumber Company................. 5 days 
Richton—§Bentley & Emery............cceceeceee 60 hours 

*Richton Lumber Company...............6. 60 hours 
ne Island Lumber Company........... 50 hours 
Shuqualak—§Futvoye-Paterson Company.......... 60 hours 
Sumrall—jJ. J. Newman Lumber Company.......... 5 days 


Union—§*J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company (Days 














OEM Fo & 0b 45.5048 og he bo oie cain’: 610:ha Mice On declan 
Vinegar Bend—Vinegar Bend Lumber Company...... 5 aan 
Wiggins—jFinkbine Lumber Company (Closes July 8 
WO WORN Saco s:cee We knees bas eu dedcie Saeeced dle 
TEXAS 
Location and Name Running 
Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............ 5 days 
Buck—{Livingston Lumber Company.............. 55 hours 
Camden—W. T. Carter & Bro.......cccccccccccccccs 5 days 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co............cceeees 4 days 
Diboll—jSouthern Pine Lumber Company............ 5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..... 4 days 
Groveton—jTrinity County Lumber Company (reduced 
I er ee pee ne ours 
Haslam—Pickering Lumber Company.............-. 4 days 
Honey Island—j;R. A. Myer Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Houston—Kirby Lumber Company (thirteen mills; three 
le; all down four days a month; no night runs) 
Palmetto Lumber Company......... 2 weeks per month 
ee 8 eS errr eee 2 weeks per month 
Sabine Lumber Company (two mills).......... 5 days 
West Lumber Company (three mills).......... 5 days 
Keltys—§Angelina County Lumber Company (May re- 
GUCe: £0 FORCe NOW ccc icctosckeccencccgese 50 hours 
Lufkin—j*Lufkin Land & Lumber Company (Long- 
PRUs Stila ais tire cain wie Can ad sank wre OR UEC Rew 80 hours 


Manning—7Carter-Kelly Lumber: Company (Burned 
March ; new mill not completed) 

Nacogdoches—}Frost-Johnson Lumber Company... .40 hours 

New Willard—jTexas Longleaf Lumber Company. . .50 hours 





Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company......... 5 days 
*§Miller-Link Lumber Company............ 50 hours 
Pineland—j*Temple Lumber Company............ 95 hours 


(Running time further reduced by car shortage.) 
Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (Mill also 
at Jasper) each mill 5 
Trinity—j*Thompson Bros. Lumber Company......... 
Pee RE te Pee re eer 220 hours a month 
(Curtailment applying to June and July. Further 
plans not determined.) 


Voth—§Keith Lumber Company..... aWecewiesevasas 5 days 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Despite the extremely hot weather throughout the 
country during the last week business and industry have 
moved forward at a good pace and no perceptible weak- 
ening has been apparent at any point. The hot weather 
has been just the thing needed to bring the backward 
crops into quicker fruition, and from all of the agricul- 
tural districts of the eountry more cheerful reports are 
coming as to the probable crop returns. Corn especially 
has benefited, and in all of the principal corn growing 
States a much better outlook is now seen for a normal 
crop yield than was apparent even a fortnight ago. The 
same improved condition is noticeable as regards wheat, 
and in States where harvesting is in full blast a better 
yield is shown than had been expected by even the most 
sanguine prophets a short time ago. Especially from 
Kansas and Nebraska come excellent reports as to the 
wheat yield and already the railroads find difficulty in 
supplying the rolling stock needed to move the grain. 
The shortage of ocean tonnage in which to handle the 
grain crop from the ports is almost certain to cause a 
heavy congestion at terminal points that will bring about 
a ear shortage probably worse than that which existed 
earlier in the present year. With the crops beginning al- 


ready to make a heavy demand upon the railroads, lum- _ 


ber shippers may expect nothing better than serious inter- 
ference with the movement of their product, and retail- 
ers who have not as yet begun placing orders for mate- 
rial with which to stock up their yards will be wise to 
take time by the forelock and get their sheds and yards 
well filled before the inevitable car shortage appears and 
makes satisfactory deliveries impossible. 
* * e 


One of the gratifying features of the situation as 
gleaned from reports from various producing sections to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week is that the railroads 
are coming into the market and are placing heavy re- 
quirements, especially for ties, the demand for which is 
reported to be stronger now than it has been at any time 
for many months. Some of the reports received this 
week are that the Southern Pacific Railroad has offered 
to take all of the ties, sap or heart, that could be sup- 
plied by some of the large yellow pine manufacturers at 
a flat rate of $13. This offer, however, was refused. The 
Santa Fe Railroad placed one order during the week for 
300,000 yellow pine sap ties at $13. Another authentic 
inquiry is reported for 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine railroad ties. The French Government is 
reported to be in the market for 6,000,000 yellow pine 
ties, to be handled in three orders of 2,000,000 each. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has a force of men in the 
South making contracts generally for all the hewn ties 
they can get, the specifications being 7 by 9—8 feet 6 
inches and 6 by 8—8 feet. The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way is said to be in the market for all the ties it 
can get, these specifications being 6 by 8—8 feet and 6 
by 9—10 feet 6 inches. A Jarge Texas manufacturer has 
made a contract with the New York Central Lines for all 
the ties, piling and timbers it can supply covering a 
period of several years. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad has officially announced that it has pur- 
chased in the last several:-months 21,420,000 feet of fir 
from mills in western Washington and Oregon for re- 
pair and construction work. The Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills at Bellingham, Wash., have booked an order 
for 3,000,000 ties for the United Kingdom, all of which 
must be ready for delivery in ninety days. The Great 
Northern Railway has placed an order in Bellingham for 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for immediate delivery and 
since April 1 has bought from mills at that place 10,000,- 
000 feet of material. Mills in the South report an excel- 
lent demand for timbers and special cutting of all kinds, 
and that the railroads have earnestly begun the placing 
of their requirements for the new fiscal year seems cer- 
tain; and that they are trying to buy at the low prices 
that have prevailed for some time also is certain, though 
as indicated in the reports they are not in all cases suc- 
cessful. Another feature strongly influential in the 
South is the fact that the United States Government is 
buying large quantities of material of various kinds to 
be used in the military camps that have been established 
along the Mexican border. Material for tent floors, cor- 
rals and other buildings necessary to a military camp is 
being bought in large quantities, while much railroad ma- 
terial also is being assembled for the purpose of improv- 
ing transportation facilities between the camps along 
the border and possibly with a view to doing some quick 
repair work to railroads in Mexico, should military 
necessity therefor arise. 

« e e 

Reports from Texas and Oklahoma indicate that line- 
yard buyers are coming into the market with a rush and 
inquiries for lots of as much as 200 cars of yard stock 
are frequent. Stocks generally at the retail yards are 
below normal, and with the certainty of heavy crop 
yields and high prices for all agricultural products deal- 
ers begin to see the necessity of filling in broken assort- 
ments and stocking up for the demand that is sure to 
come. The same conditions as to stocks on hand are re- 
ported from retail distributing points in all sections of 
the country and all reports agree that by the middle of 
August an active buying movement will be in progress 
all over the country. Already in the Omaha district buy- 
ers are coming into the market strong, urged thereto by 
the fact that both west Coast woods and southern yellow 
pine have begun to show increasing strength that augurs 
material advances in the near future. 

* aa * 


The heavy curtailment movement continues throughout 
the South. This voluntary lessening of production, that 
has amounted to more than 25 percent, is added to 
within the last two weeks by an enforced curtailment 


at many points due to storms and floods along the Gulf 
coast and the south Atlantic coast. While tremendous 
damage has been done to mill plants, to railroads and 
to lumber yards, a gratifying feature of the storm situ- 
ation is the fact that the damage to timber has been 
almost negligible as compared to that resulting from 
similar storms in previous years. This small loss of tim- 
ber is attributed largely to the fact that heavy rains 
preceded the winds, thus making it possible for the tim- 
ber to withstand the heavy wind pressure to a greater 
extent than would have been possible otherwise. Along 
the south Atlantic coast, especially in the Carolinas, 
heavy damage is reported to milling plants and much 
loss to lumber stocks, and many mills in that section 
will be forced to remain idle for several weeks while 
repairs are made to logging railroads and to plants that 
have felt the brunt of the storms and floods. As the 
joint result of this curtailment and the certainty of a 
heavy buying movement in the near. future there has 
been a perceptible stiffening in the southern yellow pine 
market and manufacturers are beginning to reduce their 
discounts and to make fewer concessions to possible buy- 
ers. Of course, prices have not yet been restored to the 
point they had reached before the recent decline began, 
but there is much comfort in the fact that the decline 
has been checked and the tendency now is upward. This 
improvement in yellow pine is making itself felt in 
other woods and a stronger feeling is prevalent on the 
west Coast and in other sections whose products come 
into competition with those of the southern mills. 
* * * 


The tieup of lumber and other shipping at all Pacific 
coast ports seriously affects the movement of lumber 
from Washington and Oregon to California consuming 
districts, as well as export shipments of lumber from all 
Pacific coast ports. Since the beginning of the war the 
scarcity of vessels and the resultant high freight rates 
for off-shore shipments have greatly curtailed the volume 
of lumber exported from the mills of the Pacific coast. 
Douglas fir shipments from Washington and Oregon to 
the consuming markets in California have continued 
nearly normal, however, owing to there being a supply 
of the smaller boats, capable of carrying these ship- 
ments, sufficient to take care of all the business offered. 
Since June 1, however, the strike of longshoremen and 
dock workers, already overpaid for unskilled labor, main- 
tained for the purpose expressly of forcing their demands 
for the closed shop, has almost put an end to coastwise 
lumber shipping. What shipments are being made are 
going forward under adverse conditions. With the ex- 
ception of one, all the lumber yards in San Francisco 
have been closed and none is selling a stick of lumber. 
Although the volume of rail shipments of Douglas fir 
from the north Coast to the territory east of the Rocky 


Mountains, owing to the prosperous conditions existing 
in that region, have been up to and in most instances 
above normal, so far this year, with the cutting off of 
the coastwise business and the near cessation of export 
lumber shipping because of the labor troubles the sills 
that cater to cargo shipping have been forced to close 
down or greatly curtail, as the rail trade can not absorb 
all of the capacity of the western mills. This is the 
situation that confronts the Pacific coast lumber manu- 
facturers, and in the face of a splendid domestic de- 
mand there is no hope for betterment until shipping, in- 
dustry and commerce again become normal. 
* * * 


The monthly report of sales issued by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States coy- 
ering sales reported by its members for June shows that 
with the exception of a few woods business in June was 
better than in May and was well up to the best month 
since conditions began to show improvement about a 
year ago. The only items showing a decline in volume 
were ash, cottonwood, plain and quartered red oak, rough 
and dressed poplar and walnut. Plain and quartered 
white oak lead the market and there has been a strong 
movement of car stock, with a good demand for heavy 
construction material and dimension. Prices during the 
month ruled strong and on some items advances as high 
as $4 were recorded. Consuming factories are busy and 
manufacturers of furniture report their July business 
quite satisfactory and of course as large in volume as 
the highest point reached during the winter season. All 
of the furniture shows have been largely attended and 
the sales recorded have been satisfactory in volume. The 
carriage trade is in excellent shape and the boom in 
the autotruck business is creating a heavy demand for 
material that enters into construction of those machines, 
Heavy buying by the United States Government has 
added to the big demand already in evidence and motor 
truck manufacturers all find it necessary to operate their 
plants to full capacity and are among the most active 
buyers in the hardwood market. There is an active de- 
mand for material from furniture, box and vehicle man- 
ufacturers and some of the producing centers report that 
orders placed are practically all for early deliveries. 


Northern pine mills are experiencing a good demand 
and reports from the producing centers are to the effect 
that the call is sufficient to take care of practically all 
the stocks in shipping condition and the market is ruling 
strong. The same will apply to northern hemlock and 
hardwood producing points, where the market conditions 
are quite satisfactory, but labor troubles still are in 
evidence. On the whole the lumber industry generally 
is showing a decided improvement and there is ample 
reason to believe that this improvement will continue. 





TRADE BAROMETERS OF TWO LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association, compiled from reports from 147 mills for 
the week ended Friday, July 14, shows orders on hand 
16,318 cars, or 318,837,402 feet; orders received during 
the week 4,058 cars, or 79,289,262 feet, making a total 
of 20,376 cars, or 398,126,664 feet. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 3,997 cars, or 78,097,383 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on hand of 16,379 cars, or 
320,029,281 feet. Actual production for the week at 
the 147 mills was 73,135,048 feet, or an average of 
497,517 feet to the mill. Normal production at these 
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Lerr To Right: Southern Pine Barometer for Week Ending 
July 14; West Coast Barometer, Week Ending July 8 


mills would have been 94,430,795 feet, or an average of 
642,386 feet per mill. The report shows average orders 
per mill 539,383 feet; average shipments per mill 531,- 
275 feet. Shipments for the week were above produc- 
tion 4,962,335 feet, or 6.79 percent. Orders were above 
production for the week 6,154,214 feet, or 8.41 percent; 
orders exceeded shipments for the week 1,191,879 feet, 
or 1.53 percent. Actual production was below normal 
21,295,747 feet, or 22.55 percent; shipments were below 
normal production 16,333,412 percent, or 17.30 percent, 
while orders were less than normal production 15,141, 
533 feet, or 16.03 percent. ‘Fhe increase in orders 
compared with last report was 1,191,879 feet, or .37 
percent. 
* * 

The weekly report of order file and shipments of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week 
ended July 8 is made up from reports from 116 mills 
having a combined weekly capacity of 86,301,000 feet, 
these mills reporting actual production for the week 
29,809,871 feet, which is 54.10 percent below normal 
production. The report shows that 66 mills operated at 
decreased capacity and 50 mills did not operate at all 
during the week. Average cut per mill for those oper: 
ating was 451,664 feet, while the average capacity of 
the entire 116 reporting mills is 743,974 feet per week. 
For combined rail, cargo and local business the report 
shows that orders exceeded production by 25,846,000 
feet, or 47.82 percent. Shipments exceeded production 
10,233,000 feet, or 25.56 percent, while orders exceeded 
shipments 13,253,000 feet. or 24.87 percent. For rail 
trade only the report shows orders on hand 6,318 cars; 
orders accepted for week ended July 8, 1,760 cars, mak- 
ing a total of 8,078 cars. Shipments for the week 
amounted to 1,134 cars, leaving a balance of — 
on hand of 6,944 cars. New business booked for ral 
delivery exceeded shipments by rail for the week < 
35.57 percent. For local trade only 39 mills repor 
team and auto deliveries-amounting to 2,901,998 feet. 
For cargo trade only the report shows orders on han } 
domestic, 56,382,812 feet; export, 33,042,542 feet. Or- 
ders received for the week, domestic, 3,456,259 feet; 
export, 5,840,000 feet, making a total of orders . 
hand of, domestic, 59,839,071 feet; export, 38,8525! 
feet. Shipments for the week amounted to, domostiSs 
5,803,089 feet; export, 2,987,891 feet, leaving a ba at 
of orders on hand of, domestic, 54,035,982 feet; expor, 
35,894,651 feet. ; neal 

The weekly report of cut and shipments compile: u 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association w2° =e 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in time for pv 
lication in this issue. 
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‘ing DOMESTIC coast and three on the Pacific, took part in a practice cruise  SPace system were reduced he would recommend to Congress 
neces ; ¢ begun July 15, to continue until July 19. next year that letter postage be reduced to 1 cent. 
7 Yormal announcement was made in New York City July B anes . sn Selene 6 th b js FOREIGN 
of 13 of completion of arrangements for a loan of $100,000,000 D 4 al “i on 7 th he ae etn Santa Mi = tg ono 
port to France. on poe capes have contracted for a loan arcane Geena at cabmasen tae bana = leaded In a statement published at Petrograd July 14 Minister 
a oF . . P rp Sey ara 
nills of $5,000,0 7 ens and ready for departure for Bremen July 19. 2 —— ae Fr og nd ae a 
los Authority from the State Department to permit restora- r fi h Ke y ussoO-vapanese treaty. An author- 
se ; merican sheep growers will receive about $75,000,000 ized representative of the Russian Government” made a 
i tion of the movement to Mexico of all commodities except ¢)) this year’s wool crop, the De artment of Agriculture an- i 2 
sorb muuitions of war was asked July 13 by the Treasury De- need a 14 P, p 54 similar announcement at Newport, R. 1., July 16. 
the partment. President Carranza was quoted July 14 as cer- At St. L y a a oo Departure from Petrograd of the entire Russian council 
anu- tain that war between that country and the United States watinuad ris: 0., July Lov, | . LOUIS an Hranc ed of ministers to field operations was attributed to considera- 
d will be avoided. A tentative plan for the settlement of et ( oP system) was sold to representatives of the tion of an offer of separate peace said to have been made 
de- differences between the two Governments by means of a Toads oe geal — ge apne — ed atl eal by Austria, British forces continue their successes in the 
_ in- joint international commission will be considered at New ‘ecelvership and returning the road to the stockholders. Somme region. I rench forces report continued successes on 
York or Washington at an early date, according to advices Lieut. Gen. Ichinosuke Oka, minister of war in the Okuma the Meuse. German advices report capture of a Russian di- 
from the former city of July 18. Figures published in Chi- cabinet, died at Tokio, Japan, January 19. viston in Galicia, in which sector Russia claimed to have’ 
ago July 19 show that 100,000 militiamen from the various taken 2,000 prisoners July 14. Russians captured the town 
00d States _— now . oo can ae aes nnd — od Washington = So ——. ay | - Italians were con- 
held at State mobilization camps. e Merchants’ Associa- Congressional in i i i inuously victorious in the Adige Valley and on the Posino 
or tion of New York issued a statement July 19 appealing for itan oe ant bet oye el ee ae eS line. Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria-Hungary, was re- 
that withdrawal of national guardsmen from the border and de- industry was demanded in the House July 18 by Congress- Ported critically ill July 14, A Portuguese army of 250,000 
was claring their mobilization to be a failure. man J. R. Mann. Ret ra ae eee tee ee ee seer sen 
onth Large quantities of military equipment were lost and one Construction of enough antiaircraft guns to supply all from the Gather Geonames took S asslane- costieae thelr 
it a man was killed in a $500,000 fire that swept the New York active battleships and cruisers of the navy has been com- advances on the capital of Galicia and captured 20,000 
lume State arsenal in New York City July 14. pleted, according to announcement made by Secretary of the Teutons in two days; Italians repelled Austrians on’ the 
Advices from St. Paul, Minn., of July 19, where the na- Navy Daniels.July 17, The new weapon is said to be the upper Posino front; Belgians dispersed German troops in 
ugh tional convention of the Prohibition party is being held, largest range gun of the kind in the world. German East Africa, similar successes of the Allies being 
ered mention the probability of nomination of J. Frank Hanly July 17 the President signed the rural credits bill, known reported for the later days of the week. London advices 
rong as its candidate for President. as the Federal farm loan act. The measure creates a sys- estimate England’s war expenditures at $30,000,000 daily. 
eavy July 14 the naval collier Hector, carrying 52 marines, 12 tem of twelve loan land banks under direction of a Federal Complete repulse of Russian attacks west and southwest of 
officers and 72 men, sank in a hurricane off Charleston, board and - it $40,000,000 worth of farm property is made Lutsk was reported by Berlin July 18. Advices of July 19 
! the §. C. Passengers and crew were saved. liquid as a basis of credit. say that Russian forces have crossed the Carpathians and 
high Marked increase in the epidemic of infantile paralysis in In the six months ending June 30 labor strikes and lock- enetrated a day’s march into Hungary. Germany's national 
a ; outs in the United States numbered 1,432, more than all COmmittee for securing an honorable peace has drafted an 
an New York City was reported July 14. During the twenty- during 1915 aing toc fi blished’ Jul ge by th address, to be published throughout the country, aiming at a 
iness four hours ended at 10 a. m. of that day 162 new cases and ut NS woe y the “middle course’ and refuting any claims to territorial an- 
e as 31 deaths were reported. July 16 the epidemic was re- ureau of Labor Statistics. nexation 
ported subsiding, but July 18 it made a pronounced advance, John H. Clarke, Federal district judge at Cleveland, Ohio, 2 ‘ ' 
All Ten States have reported cases. July 19 the 24-hour record was nominated by President Wilson July 14 as an assistant Petrograd advices of July 18 says that twenty-four women 
and was 30 deaths and 142 stricken. : justice of the Supreme Court to alt the vacancy, caused by — et oe ae Diet, representing 12 per- 
The Federal reserve banks began July 15 a countrywide sys- ‘he resignation o eres . sfugies, sepupican presi- : 7 : 
n in tem of collecting bank checks, facilitating transfer of money ——— ae p San Fang ——- 6 tee Germany is reported to be building ocean-going craft 
for from one part of the country to another. of the cout of claims saviieeectia org ae yg 
e Oey, le > structlo Oo wo ocea 
‘ines, Approximately 250,000 has been raised by workers for Abram Elkus, a lawyer, was nominated July 18 by Presi- liners. of 30,000 tons each. Great Britain is reported to 
h the Red Cross in Chicago. The Red Cross fund inaugurated gent Wilson as ambassador to Turkey, to succeed Henry have built vessels up to recent time more than equalling in 
as by the Times of London, England, was reported July 14 aS Morganthau tonnage that country’s losses at sea since the beginning of 
rotor $20,000,000, the largest amount ever subscribed in a news- 5 the war. 
hei paper campaign. Turkey having failed to reply satisfactorily to the Amer- : 
their ; ican Government’s protest against flagrant incidents involv- Japan’s naval program, announced July 13, involves an 
etive Floods in North and South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee ing the rights of American citizens and American property, expenditure of 250,000,000 yen in seven years and construc- 
a de- and West Virginia, starting July 15, caused the death of diplomatic representatives and missionaries, this Govern- tion of three superdreadnaughts, two battle cruisers, numer- 
forty persons by drowning and $15,000,000 property loss. ment has had under consideration this week the advisability ous light cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
man- Ten persons were reported July 17 as missing. of sending warships to the eastern Mediterranean. Army officers started an international aeroplane race July 
that Cipriano Castro, former president of Venezuela, arrived Maj. Gen. George Goethals has resigned the office of 16 between Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Mendoza, a_dis- 
es, at New York City July 15 from the Port of Spain, Trinidad, governor of the Panama Canal Zone, the resignation to take tance of 645 miles. The race was finished July 19, a Uru- 
but was refused admission to this country. July 18 he was effect ‘at an early date.” guayan officer being the victor, 
nand ordered admitted by Secretary Wilson, of the Labor Depart- July 15 the corrupt ‘practices bill was passed by the Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, famous bacteriologist, died at 
fect ment. : House. It limits the amounts that may be spent for cam- Paris, France, July 15, aged 71 years. He was noted princi- 
sitec Seventy million dollars will be spent by the Bethlehem paign purposes to $50,000 for a presidential candidate and Pally for his theories relative to the prolongation of life. 
y all Steel Company in improvements and extensions to its plants $25,000 for a vice presidential candidate and carries a Sir Roger Casement’s appeal from sentence of death for 
uling st noes agence gg Mabe = to Aen ten at the penalty for violation of $10,000 fine. treason was denied in the court of criminal appeals at Lon- 
ennsylvania an arylan eel companies’ plants, re- on, England, July 18. Further appeal, to the House of 
and cently acquired Py, the Bethlehem, according to an announce- PO enigg gg: Rhy mee rh A Saslamition te be keke Lords, is regarded as probable. ve 
tions ment July 14 of its president. next year, is insured by the adoption of the enlarged build- Names of seventy or eighty American firms and individuals 
‘e@ i Announcement of the invention of a wireless subterranean ing program of the naval bill July 18 by the Senate. placed on the statutory list, or what is known as the “trad- 
rally telephone, consisting of an ordinary transmitter connected Postmaster General Burleson is quoted as having said 28 with the enemy act’ blacklists, were published July 18 by 
mple with a battery and a special instrument with a ground wire, jn an address delivered July 19 that 53 revenues from second the British Government, according to London advices of July 
- was made by H. B. Cox at San Francisco, July 17. class mail were increased, “extravagance for useless political 17. The United States is said to be preparing a protest. 
‘ Approximately 270 naval militia officers and 1,420 men _ service’ in the rural mail system were curtailed and pay- Martial law was proclaimed throughout Spain July 13 as a 
2a on ten battleships and two cruisers, nine on the Atlantic ments to railroads for mail transportation under the new result of a general railroad strike. 
JUNE BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW GAINS IN SIXTY-SEVEN CITIES 
ge of 
rders me , eel ae i : ; ‘ ; 
s The building operations for June record the most de- tivity instead of decreasing in strength is increasing. toward its completion may not be far in the future. 
531, wane OF : y a : ; 8 ig y a: ee 
. cided gains recorded during the last half year, as The number of building permits shows an increase Of the 103 cities included in the following list, sixty- 
oduc g m ° y ’ 7 g : E 2 4 gabe y 
‘bove shown by figures compiled by the American Contractor, also, being 26,593, as compared with 24,488 for June, seven show gains and 36 losses. New York, in its five 
cent; Chicago. The building permits issued in 103 principal 1915. Taking into consideration that much construc- boroughs, makes the substantial gain of 117 percent; 
feet, cities of the country during June totaled $91,768,080, tion work is held in abeyance, pending a reduction Chicago scores a 45 percent improvement, and Phila- 
ormal as compared with $63,890,866 for June, 1915, an in- in the cost of iron and steel, and perhaps some other delphia one of 33 percent. Other gains are notable. 
nelow erease of 44 percent. The comparative gain for May forms of material, this activity in building is most For the first six months of 1916 the building per- 
cent, was 32 percent; for April, 16 percent; for March, 18 gratifying. However, there has been a softening of mits issued in these cities total $484,786,616, as com- 
141,- percent; for February, 20 percent, and for January, 35 ‘prices for structural material in recent weeks and the pared with $381,264,854 for the first six months of 1915, 
rders percent. June, therefore, indicates that building ac- date when much of this withheld business may be started an increase of 27 percent. In detail the figures are: 
ir .37 -—~—Jane, 1010——, -—_—Jene, 1018 — iene, ee 
No.of Estimated No.of ‘Estimated Percent No.of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Gain. Loss. City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Gain. Loss. 
ELON, ZOMIO) <6: wi58p 05 -0:8's'e sess 188-680 415 $ 1,823,455 192 $ 855,225 272 oe WOW DSRS, TA. Soc ccccicccesses 102 614,932 143 279,731 y «es 
AON SIMS NE a iis lod3 474. 650/010. ieret 90 304 807,455 316 359,405 oe 14 Pe ae 2,857 26,616,500 2,498 12,265,764 117 
ALGHIUEIR 5.0 10:66: -07516'0.0%18'5.5: 0-0 165,730 34 151,780 9 ae Borough of Manhattan ......... 18,322,110 306 4,392,190 317 
PeBU Ey TED MHAN “68s cha nc ie 70 6. 510/015-9.0)5's 8 alas 224 252,776 234 334,246 ae 24 Borough of Brooklyn .......... 1,394 4,102,609 1,200 4,526,677 9 
WA ARIODG SNL. oc 0a < 5.900106 6.001070 00 250 541,791 260 657,979 ee 3 BOROUE OL TONE 6. ccccccccve 402 2,322,278 360 1,286,041 80 
SO VOUMO; INET Gt. 3:05 o 4:0 00 sree 0.010. aie'e:s 40 102,594 53 82,784 213 oe Borough of Queens ............ 480 1,846,141 472 1,744,075 23 
BBPKCIOY;- COME, 6 sleieis c:6:9:0:0;0 Ceonce oe 112 254,475 108 214,650 18 oe Borough of Richmond, L. I...... 182 523,362 160 316,781 65 
Binghamton, OW. sc'.0es<oes-040% 302 175,123 201 155,208 13 OORIR BIE ceccceccncsscorecscs 272 423,193 265 27,718 1,427 
PITMINGHAM, AlAs... sisciccad s04 09-6 577 179,560 250 240,9' i 25 Oklahoma City, Okla. 43 113,675 47 85,327 5 ee 
Boston, Mass. (and vicinity)...... 477 5,634,000 582 5,628,000 . Omaha, Neb. . 133 604,900 114 594,590 2 a 
Bridgeport, Conn: ~..<..05+ to 83 523,300 140 779,899 82 Pasadena, Cal. 107 103,064 130 163,839 “6 87 
Brocton, Mass. . ; 78 256,905 57 »257 209 ee Passaic, N. J. . 44 163,520 24 61,940 164 até 
rag Re ‘he ” pg pe Pye = fe ——s, N. J. 109 eae 131 ies i } 
edar Rapids, Ia. 7 ; eoria, a PROC CHORbeedeeresesece 62 78,t es 5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 195 58,645 151 61,435 mie 4 PRO OF Os ccdcccaveessceue 1,709 5,147,115 1,700 873,850 33 aa 
UT EEE SG | | i eR a 1,028 11,050,700 857 7,613,500 45 ‘ TH a: 1 ol ae eae rare aie 368 940,762 77 1,212,472 ~ 22 
Giticinngt ASH cio ksis 60s o.cae soa cce 1,560 1,082,580 1,479 940,635 14 Wartiands [Ores ssc 0cdse cco vecess 320 983,215 391 460,095 114 au 
ClOVGlaG, GNG oie dacsisca oa te see's 1,296 2,742,570 1,431 2,378,510 15 . GRIGG CREE, cc cidecwacocasvcesos 116 269,139 85 130,612 106 wa 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ........... 30 16,58) 31 5,35: TOORENEE Diy wecccescccsececcanee 57 9,750 71 152,900 <a 54 
Colum DUR, OMG 56.50 hss 6.5 en cos ese 289 557,370 285 410,370 36 pT SS Aer eee 280 662,042 284 969,632 oe 32 
Dallas, Tex. .. 132 311,440 . 112 142,125 119 Gaoramemse, Cal. .ccccvccccsesecs 84 803,012 96 94,498 221 
Davenport, Ia 6 115,572 59 90,008 28 Galt Lake City, Utah......ccccece 145 219,650 112 199,958 10 
OnVer MO GHG ds. ooo. cored oes 870,250 316 179,745 106 San Antonio, Tex. ...........000% 165 109,450 178 98,325 11 
Des Moines, Ia. 204,220 T7 150,252 36 A BIN. TBR occ ccccecccccence 133 98,725 127 82,578 19 
Detroit, Mich. .. 4,941,685 884 2,669,265 85 Gt Wr, CARs ona ccc citccese 486 2,046,756 618 891,007 130 
Dubuque, Ia. . 5,184 15 3,650 84 : San Jose, Cal. ..... ee ,086 ,370 
Duluth, Minn 420,572 20: 398,240 . Savannah, Ga. ... 58 97,050 53 115,580 16 
East Orange, J 112,398 56 66,789 68 . Schnectady, N. Y. 118 118,493 79 91,883 29 
Easi. St. Louis, Ill.. 8,635 65 98,995 .. 81 Scranton, Pa. .... é 66 228,08 112 343,491 338 
Eli: beth, N. J. 251,464 2 109,614 129 ws Seattle, Wash. .... ee 651 447,390 657 631,045 29 
Eric, Pa. ..... 853,989 124 155,254 128 ae NE SEE 6 oc seceivcrsvevieveee 59 526,250 43 150,250 250 , 
Evansville, Ind 115,452 135 53,717 115 cs Sy BU BE. vccvevceccsences 80 66,721 40 91,47 27 
Ft ayne, Ind 335,875 60 178,250 94 Pa SIPING WOES oi.5.5 5 cece ce edeve 125 188,415 88 240,390 42 
Ft Vorth, Tex. 138 49 52,553 66 aie STGIE, B ike, wc desl cccctacesce 56 95,135 41 157,225 39 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .........--0+ 460,153 180 216,908 112 .«.. Springfield, Mass. ........-.-..--- 168 898,918 157 451,538 99 
arrisburg, Pa, 126,155 47 221,95 a 43 St. Joseph, Mo. .....ccccscccccese 61 ,310 oo 1985 53 
Harford, Conn 814,703 128 462,52 16 en SE EE Sc 560 0s cece need ee 726 1,215,520 782 1,465,695 17 
H rhill, Mass, 135,500 42 94,150 44 ne Me a” er ee 272 1,206,075 811 1,169,946 3 
oboken, N, 16,480 26 64,140 ee 74 PE CES. oo sind nsdviecegeceuss 47 60,800 45 70,611 aw 14 
He oke, Mass, 146,250 22 93,015 57 aA BURNT, Wi ce cccscicescowcscve 94 187,120 82 73,948 154 ea 
Huntington WwW. Va. c..ccc ltl 73 76,451 52 114,480. .. 388 WaCHG WES co's os. c<scccescles aoe 105 204617 107 56,828 260 .. 
Indianapolis, Ind, ....... Byte ee 648 779,792 546 526,299 48 .. Tampa, Fla. ....... ee eae 87 64,320 1538 240,266 73 
Jacksonville, Bla. ...ccccccccscess 55 213,807 43 100,880 111 Terre Haute, Ind. ; 69 74,415 61 28,850 158 .. 
Kansas “Gity anes 2 cllecc dec 70 117,547 63 72,581 62 Toledo, Ohio .. 380 595,104 273 762,845 22 
Kansas City, MO. ..sseccecseceses 315 974,426 808 2,245 29 Topeka, Kans. . 44 87,62 25 06s $ 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... er 5 44.935 51 137,257 ts Trenton, N. J. . 159 286,249 138 486,267 41 
Los Angeles, Cal 603 1,037,532 566 997,240 4 ie IT UITOIEL 6 4.6 £8 e476 bw ds \e-ncnsa.s-0'piaee 63 55,753 62 93,475 40 
Louisville, Ky. .... 23 60,1 228 882,420 .. 19 TENORIO hired eikisie to ctase'veie- eases b8 129,725 74 272,400 52 
Manchester, N. H. 127 137,702 94 316,917 ws 56 po, + a a 424 1,040,487 535 1,142,482 et 9 
Memphis, Tenn. ... 231 $20,640 2 85,275" #12 =~ ~««. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 0.00.0. .ccc00. 100 117,351 58 58,111 102 .. 
“"eapolis, Minn. .. sé 687 1,686,835 745 1,350,535 25 ry WARE ID, DIG. . i cccsiceseccae 118 231,575 66 105,296 120 
Montgomeny, > BIAS “+64. 5.00s000%.0%'s 70 54,245 82 26,286 106 WORCEMGEN, MORE ho. hcdtccvoeseses 200 660,152 194 348,148 
Newark My Sree ose. ee 1,807,541 223 770,884 70 .. Youngstown, Ohio ............005 189 279,025 115 433,080 .. 85 
New Beatord, \MAas ....iscccwescs 83 210,925 90 201,150 5 oe =e es = — 
Ney Haven; Conn: *.3.566255% ageue 114 257,580 151 451,025 oe 43 Totals 22 vecece Chbecedcheeee we vecege: aeyOw $91,768,080 24,488 $63,890,866 44 ; 
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SHIPS FIR SILO FROM WASHINGTON TO TEXAS 


Western Concern Secures Order for 2,000-Ton Silo— 
66,000 Feet of Lumber Used 


Tacoma, WASH., July 15.—R. C. Pierson, of the Union 
Lumber Company, of Union Mills, was in Tacoma this 
week looking after a silo shipment his company is mak- 
ing into Texas and which fir millmen say they regard as 
a distinct victory for fir over yellow pine. According to 
Mr. Pierson this particular silo may be claimed to be 
one of the largest in the United States, if not the larg- 
est. It is 40 by 80 feet with a capacity for 2,000 tons. 
There will be 66,000 feet of lumber in the silo, three 
ears being required to ship it. 

The order was placed by the Dallas Dairying Company, 
of Dallas, Tex., which already has two yellow pine silos 
each 20 by 65 feet and when it determined to purchase a 
third and larger one, came to Washington for fir, believ- 
ing that it would more than make up in the long run the 
difference in price and freight rate. The freight charges, 
Mr. Pierson says, will amount to $600 or $700, as against 
$60 to $100 that the Dallas company would have had to 
pay for southern pine. Mr. Pierson has figured it down 
that this one big silo will hold enough ensilage to feed 
one cow 370 years. One car of the stock has already been 
sent and two more are to go. 

The Union company is running its silo plant night and 
day, turning out twenty-two silos in twenty-four hours. 
They are called ‘‘tong-lok,’’ which is the company’s 
trade name. Mr. Pierson states the company is finding 
the general lumber market continuing soft with orders 
still slack, notably yard stock demand, but says this is 
usually the dull season and he is taking an optimistic 
view. 





CHESTNUT LUMBER OF HIGH QUALITY 


Wopson, Pa., July 15.—Some of the finest chestnut 
lumber in the country originates at the mills and 
yards of A. J. White & Son, manufacturers at this place. 
The accompanying illustration, reproduced from a photo- 
graph taken in the White & Son yards recently, shows 
some chestnut boards of paramount quality. These 





CHESTNUT BOARDS OF SOUTHERN MANUFACTURE, MINUS A FLAW 


boards are from 28 to 32 inches wide and 16 feet long, 
perfectly clear and without a single worm. This was 
part of the cut of one chestnut log from the concern’s 

‘ holdings in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and is typical 
of its output. 


OLD MICHIGAN LUMBER TOWN PASSES 


All of a Once Lively Sawmill Community Sold and 
Property Dismantled 








Bay City, Micu., July 17.—Helper Bros., of Bay City, 
have purchased from the Stephens Lumber Company the 
town of Waters, located on the Mackinaw division of the 
Michigan Central Railroad in Otsego County, together 
with everything in this old lumber town, including two 
sawmills, one planing mill, ten or twelve miles of rail- 
road, four locomotives, about seventy-five flat cars, more 
than two miles of tramways, electric light plant, water 
works system, and about sixty houses. The latter were 
resold to John Kantzler & Sons, a lumber concern, of 
Bay City. Work of dismantling will be started at once 
and thus will the career of the once active lumbering town 
be brought to an unromantic end. 

The Stephens Lumber Company ceased operations about 
three months ago, its supply of timber having become ex- 
hausted. Henry Stephens, who secured great stretches 
of standing timber when it could be obtained for very 
little, operated extensively at Waters for many years 
and amassed a big fortune. 

The property was offered for sale recently and there 
was keen competition because of the valuable machinery 
and the railroad equipment. A part of the material will 
be sold on the ground and the remainder brought to Bay 
City. Helper Bros. have also bought recently two electric 
light plants, one at Fentonville and the other at Zeeland, 
from the Consumers’ Power Company, and these will be 
dismantled. Following the big fire at Oscoda which de- 





stroyed the H. M. Loud & Co. lumbering plant Helper 
Bros. purchased the remaining material and brought it to 
Bay City. 

Other lumbering towns dismantled in Michigan recently 
because of the lack of the timber supply are Haakwood, 
owned by Haak Bros., two and a half miles north of 
Wolverine, and Deward, located between Frederick and 
East Jordon, owned by the Ward Estate. 





FURNITURE SHOW “GOING GREAT GUNS” 


Reports Indicate that Manufacturers Book Large 
Orders and That Attendance of Buyers Is Increasing 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 19.—A Louisville hardwood con- 
cern which is represented in the Grand Rapids furniture 
market has received reports regarding the semiannual 
furniture show which is on there, and which, if it repre- 
sents conditions which apply to the shows in New York 
and Chicago, indicates that the business is in excellent 
condition. 

Up to July 12 the attendance had been 1,187, compared 
with 956 for the corresponding date of last year. The 
total attendance a year ago was 1,324, while every indi- 
cation is that it will run over 1,700 this time. The buy- 
ing already has been 25 percent in excess of the rate in 
January, and includes many repeat orders for delivery 
October 1. Business of this character shows great con- 
fidence in the future of the business. Many new buy- 
ers are also coming to the market this season. 

Furniture men are reconciled to high prices, it is 
stated, having been educated by the manufacturers on 
the subject of the increased costs of all of the materials 
entering into the production of their goods. 





A NEW SILO COMPANY ORGANIZES 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 17.—With a capital stock of- 


$15,000, the Southern Unadilla Silo Company has just 
been organized in Beaumont and the new concern has ac- 
quired the properties of the Texas Silo Company. Opera- 
tien of the plant, after it 
had been overhauled, was 
resumed a week ago and 
the ‘first shipment by the 
new company was made Fri- 
day, July 14. Three car- 
loads of silos and silo fillers 
were shipped to the trade in 
southeast Texas. 

Officers of the new com- 
pany are: F. J. Van Cott, 
president; Walter J. Craw- 
ford, vice president; E. 8. 
Burr, secretary, and G. A. 
Lake, treasurer. Mr. Burr 
has active management of 
the factory. 

Two other plants of the 
kind are in operation. One 
is the Unadilla Silo factory 
at Unadilla, N. Y., and the 
other the Central Unadilla 
Silo plant at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. Van Cott is 
founder and president of the 
three companies. The Beau- 
mont plant has a daily capa- 
city of twenty plain or ten 
ereosoted silos. The com- 
pany employs ten men in the plant and four road men. 

The Unadilla silo is a type well known to the farmers 
of Texas and Louisiana, hundreds of them being scat- 
tered over the farms of the two States. The same silo 
also may be found at many of the Government experi- 
ment and demonstration farms, showing that the Federal 
Department of Agriculture approves this type. 








WATER TO BE SCARCE ON BORDER 


According to Charles R. Serfass, stationed at Colum- 
bus, N. M., to give Goodyear service to the trucks in 
use on the border, the two greatest difficulties confronting 
the Government are lack of transportation facilities and 
lack of water for both drinking and bathing purposes. 
The Government is slowly drilling wells about every two 
miles along the border, but the unexpected arrival of the 
national guard troops has added to the difficulty of get- 
ting a sufficient number of wells in operation and has 
necessitated the drilling of more. Each well has to be 
equipped with a gasoline engine and a reservoir tank. 





ERECTS CLUB HOUSE FOR EMPLOYEES 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 18.—The Goodman (Wis.) peg 
of progress was moved up another notch when a new 
and handsome club house for the use of the community’s 
male contingent was opened up recently. The club house, 
an illustration of which appears herewith, has been 
erected on the best site in the village, and it has been 
the social center of Goodman’s working population since 
the first night the door swung open. It was erected under 
the direction of R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lum- 
ber Company, for the use of the employees of the com- 
pany—about 500 in number. And, as the village of 


Goodman originally was founded by the company, it hap- 
pens that most of the residents are its employees. The 
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EMPLOYEES’ CLUBHOUSE, OPENED BY GOODMAN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


company’s specialty of manufacture is hemlock—‘‘Old 
Faithful’’ as it has been branded—and of course it was 
the material entering into the construction of the club 
house, where the employees spend their leisure moments 
over their pipes or games, sometimes enjoying the ‘‘ moy- 
ies.’’ 





A TREE THAT WOULD BUILD A HOUSE 


Monster Pine Was Overlooked by Paul Bunyan, 
Legendary Hero of Lumberjacks 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., July 15.—A tree six feet 
through at the stump and containing nine huge sawlogs 
was recently cut on the Coconino national forest of 
Arizona, according to a report received from the forest 
supervisor at Flagstaff. Five of the logs were decayed, 
but nevertheless the tree contained over 9,000 board feet 
of sound lumber—enough to build a good sized house. 
The age of the giant was 400 years. 

‘*Paul Bunyan must have overlooked this tree,’’ was 
the comment of the supervisor in reporting its demise. 
Paul Bunyan, as all lumbermen know, was the mythical 
giant lumberman who cut the biggest trees, ate the big- 
gest pancakes and drove the largest oxen known to his- 
tory. A new history of Paul Bunyan’s wonderful career 
was recently begun in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
will be continued as a special feature from time to time. 





REPORTS ON INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for June, 1916, is- 
sued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, shows total original inspections of 12,924,- 
926 feet and reinspections of 162,646 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 








Feet Inspected Feet Inspected 
el nef | i eae Ses 1,077,005 Cincinnati, O....... 453,766 
Minneapolis, 529,407 Louisville, Ky...... 333,026 
Oshkosh, Wis 44,131 New York, N. Y..... 291,013 
Detroit, Mich 277,820 Buffalo, N.. Y....... 261,448 
St. Louis, Mo 838,314 Toronto, Ont.... 290,202 
Aton, Bil. ssc see 202,629 Philadelphia, Pa.... 533,540 
ee. 254,608 Pittsburgh, Pa...... 200,277 
Memphis, Tenn..... 1,313,171 Boston, Mars. <..... 452,869 
New Orleans, La.... 203,160 Clarksburg, W, Va.. 55,368 
Mobile, Alt...ccccss 170,866 Baltimore, Md...... 12,682 
Hielona, APFk...cceece 307,637 Bristol, Tenn....... 112,328 
Nashville, Tenn 129,570 pogeeeiG 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 79,729 BOOM. cacsssvceses 8,524,566 


Inspections made by fee inspectors: 


Boyne City, Mich... 415,464 Jordan, Mich....... 26,339 
Menominee, Mich.... .1,477,443 Manistee, Mich..... 239,939 
Trout Lake, Mich... 532,376 Ludington, Mich.... 116,776 
Escanaba, Mich..... 304,032 Grand Rapids, Mich. 821,709 
Petosky, Mich...... 217,351 ——— 
Pellston, Mich...... 248,931 DOOR. sa cccodevses 4,400,860 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 162,646 feet. 





FLOAT IS SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING STUNT 


Sorerton, Wis., July 18.—A rather unique method of 
advertising its lumber products was adopted by the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company, of Soperton, 
Wis., when it entered into the community’s Fourth of 
July parade a float carrying a miniature silo, constructed 
throughout from the company’s own lumber. The frame- 
work and the exterior of the silo were of hemlock and 
the interior was lined with spruce, while cedar shingles 
covered the roof. As a float it attracted much attention 
from the farmers who had gathered in town for the 
event, and it served well its purpose to emphasize the 
feasibility of providing the farm with one of these use- 
ful appurtenances. Following its services in the parade 
it’ was placed on exhibition near the company’s offices 
and it attracted large and interested crowds daily. 











FLOAT THAT ATTRACTED FARMERS’ ATTENT!0N 
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ARGENTINE NEWSPAPER FEATURES TRADE TRIP 


Interest in Trade Extension Movement Shown by Pub- 
lication of Lengthy Interview with Investigator 


Illustrating the great interest taken by the South 
American republics in the movement initiated by the 
United States to cultivate the commercial interests be- 
tween the two continents, the Buenos Aires (Argentine) 
Herald, the leading English newspaper in the republic, 
prints under date of June 16, 1916, a column interview 
with O. M. Clark, president of the Clark & Wilson Lum- 
ber Company, Portland, Ore., and vice president of the 
chamber of commerce of that city, who is visiting South 
America as chairman of the United States Return Visit 
Committee to Peru, Bolivia and Chile, the purpose of 
which is to investigate possibilities of a closer trade alli- 
ance between these countries and the United States. 

According to the Herald, Mr. Clark, in company with 
two other delegates, Ernest H. Wands, of New York, 
and A. W. McLellan, of New Orleans, has just completed 
his tour of the three republics, having given considerable 
time to the study of financial banking, credit and general 
business conditions, transportation facilities and the ex- 
tent of land and irrigation projects attractive to Amer- 
iean capital. The Herald quotes Mr. Clark as advancing 
the opinion that the Congress of the United States should 
and probably will amend the La Follette bill which, at 
the present time, is the paramount obstacle preventing 
America from building and successfully operating its 
own merchant marine, so as to permit the desired trade 
extension with the Latin Americas. 


The Herald quotes: 


I am convinced that once the shipping facilities between 
North and South America have been provided Pan-American 
trade will take care of itself. Banking facilities and the 
establishment of a practical credit system and of branec‘es 
of North American express companies will all help, but 
“ships first’ expresses in two words the greatest essential 
to the extension of commerce and trade between the 
Americas. 

The Herald then adds: 

That commercial organizations in the United States are 
awake to this need was evidenced by Mr. Clark’s statement 
that the Portland Chamber of Commerce now is organizing 
a shipbuilding company which will undertake to add con- 
siderably to the number of vessels flying the American flag 
- plying between the west coast ports of North and South 
America. * 

Mr. Clark added that in Peru, Chile and Argentine there 
are rich resources of hardwoods that are greatly needed by 
furniture manufacturers in the States and that any increase 
in northern exports will be well balanced by additional 
purchases of these hardwoods which will begin just as soon 
a facilities for their transportation have been provided. 

* * 

The opinion that the greatest volume of trade between the 
northwestern States and Latin America will be with the 
republics of Bolivia and Peru was also expressed. “Chile,” 
said Mr. Clark, “is almost able to live within herself.” 

In speaking of a credit system Mr. Clark pointed out 
that when northern manufacturers sell their goods on time 
they deliver their commodities in exchange for notes. These 
notes, he said, are then discounted by the banks or accepted 
as collateral. ‘It should be understood,” he said, “by those 
who believe that our manufacturers are not liberal enough 
in their credit policies that few firms working to the limit 
of their output are in a position to furnish capital for their 
buyers as well as for themselves and that the European com- 
panies which sell on six months’ and a year’s credit are in 
a position to do so thanks to their local branches of their 
native banks in the countries in which their products are 
being sold. In other words, they do not furnish the capital 
—in the form of goods—to the buyers, but the banks do so 
for them; and if agencies or branches of the leading Ameri- 
can banks could be established all over these countries they 
soon would be in a position to handle credit that could be 
allowed in accordance with the known lo¢al standing of the 
purchasers, . 

Coneluding, Mr. Clark said that in the whole of America, 
North and South, all kinds of people, climatic conditions, 
natural resources, capital, stock, fuel and manufacturing 
facilities exist and that there is no reason why, in the course 
of time, America should not live within itself and from 
itself, 

A complete report of the committee’s findings will, 
upon its return to the United States, be made to Secre- 
tary McAdoo for the benefit of the International High 
Commission. 





LIGHTERAGE FIGHT IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., July 18.—Lumbermen are much in- 
terested in the action of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, which through its new traffic bureau 
will codperate with other commercial organizations in 
Ney York City in vigorously opposing the recent com- 
plaint made by New Jersey cities to the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission that the big trunk line railroads with 
terminals in New Jersey are discriminating in favor of 
Nc York City in the matter of through freight rates. 
The Jersey interests in their complaint assert that it is 
not fair to ask cities in New Jersey to pay the same 
freivht rates as New York City, and that an equivalent 
of the cost of lighterage on shipments across the Hudson 
River should be deducted from their tariffs. The Queens 
chamber believes that it should uphold tlie interests of 
the business men of that borough against any proposal 
that would put them at a disadvantage with their Jersey 
neivhbors. With new industries establishing in Queens 
at sn average of more than one each week, the proposed 
move would work a hardship on the business interests of 
the horough, Enormous investments have been made in 

verng in the establishment of new industries, in the 
belicf that no discriminating rulings would be made to 
han cap their growth. It is a matter of general knowl- 
edve that free lighterage was designed to put the consti- 
tuent parts of the port of New York on an equality over- 
Coming the insular disabilities of Long Island, Manhat- 





tan and Staten Island and promoting the free movement 
of the nation’s commerce through the port. For the year 
ended June 30, 1915, the tonnage handled at the Queens- 
boro terminal alone was 24,310. For twelve months just 
ended the figure is 32,819 tons. 





TAKES PART IN PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


Wisconsin Concern Enters Twenty Mounted Men and 
Elaborate Float in Independence Day Celebration 


OsHKOSH, WIS., July 17.—The lumbering industry was 
made prominent in the industrial sections of preparedness 
parades on the Fourth of July in Wisconsin cities where 
lumbering is the main source of income for the employer 
and employee. Most elaborate and unique perhaps was 
the showing made at Rice Lake where the Rice Lake 
Lumber Company turned out all its employees, the par- 
ade of its division being led by twenty mounted men rid- 
ing the draft horses of the company’s woods and mills 
operations. That section is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing photograph. Secretary Orrin Ingram and Chief En- 











SECRETARY INGRAM AND CHIEF ENGINEER SYKES 
LEADING THE MOUNTED SECTION 


gineer Robert Sykes are seen on two noble white chargers 
in the foreground. The company also built an attractive 
float of hemlock bark, typical of its chief output. The 
house, as shown in the other picture, is of slabs with 
white sides, the lettering being also in bark. The house 
was a type of those which formed the first residences in 
that district. 

Stevens Point lumbermen also combined their skill 











FLOAT OF THE RICE LAKE LUMBER COMPANY IN THE 
PREPAREDNESS PARADE 


in preparing a float. Several logs were piled upon a low, 
wide wagon and the lumber industry was typified by 
‘*jacks,’’ dressed in regulation lumber camp garb, one 
wielding a cross-cut saw, one a canthook and the other 
the ax. 


nn ~ 


DEVELOPS NEW MARKET FOR LUMBER 


Macuias, ME., July 18.—A new market for lumber 
will be developed here shortly through the establishment 
of a big shipbuilding concern at River Point with a 
frontage of 2,000 feet on the Machias River. The new 
company will build wooden vessels exclusively, it is an- 
nounced, and a call is now out for ship carpenters and 
other artisans who will be paid high wages to attract 
them to Machias. Although the wooden yard where the 
new plant will be located has not been active for years, 
many wooden vessels have been owned here and there 
has in recent years been a great deal of repair work and 
rebuilding of old vessels. 

This location is close to the best lumber regions of 
Maine and considerable supplies of native woods which 
may be utilized can be obtained with small expense for 
transportation and without delays in delivery. The de- 
mand for wooden ships is brisk at the newly revived yards 
all along the Coast, and it is understood that the new 
company starts here with several important contracts al- 
ready arranged. 





SHIPMENTS ARE GREATER THAN PRODUCTION 


Hemlock Market Is Gaining Strength—Heavy Decline 
of Stocks in All Items, Says’ Report 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 18—That the shipping of hem- 
lock and hardwoods is steadily creeping ahead of the 
cutting with the result that the market for both woods 
is gaining in strength is the most conspicuous feature of 
an exhaustive report prepared as of June 1 by O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. The report is greatly ap- 
preciated as heretofore members have been familiar with 
each company’s individual cut and shipment figures but 
no comprehensive estimate of the situation could be 
gained as the percentage of increase, where such oc- 
curred, varied with each company. As the northern 
hemlock manufacturers represent almost the entire com- 
mercial hemlock and hardwood field the statistics com- 
piled can be appreciated. 

Secretary Swan’s report indicates that there are only 
42,000,000 feet of green and dry unsold No. 1 hemlock 
on hand; 37,000,000 feet of No. 2 and 56,000,000 No. 1 
and No. 2 or a total of 135,000,000 feet of No. 2 and 
better. It is further shown by the report that in dry 
unsold hemlock there is on hand as of June 1 about 
25,000,000 feet of No. 1, 24,000,000 feet of No. 2 and 
30,000,000 feet of No. 1 and No. 2 or a total of 80,000,- 
000 feet of No. 2 and better dry. 

Commenting on this phase of the report Mr. Swan 
says: 

These are startling figures when you consider that these 
reports show only about 1,000,000 feet of dry hemlock on 
hand for each member on June i as an average. There has 
been a heavy decline of stock in nearly all items. 

In connection with the revort Mr. Swan declared that 
an estimate of cut and shipment and comparisons was 
made June 23 on the report up to May and it was noted 
that figures for the same period of last year showed a 
eut of 11 percent more while te shipments were 23 per- 
cent higher for hemlock. For hardwoods, same period 
and same comparison, the figures showed an increase of 
1 percent for the cut and an increase of 33 percent for 
shipments. Both hemlock and hardwood cut for the 
same period and same comparison showed an increase of 
10 percent and shipments an increase of 30 percent. 


Pictures Show Use of Hemlock and Birch 


An extensive campaign in behalf of hemlock and birch 
is being made'by O. T. Swan and Roger E. Simmons, sec- 
retary and timber engineer respectively, for the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

One of the interesting phases of the work is the col- 
lection of a veritable gallery of photographs from Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and in fact 
the entire hemlock and birch territory, showing the 
utilitarian purposes of both woods. These photographs 
are of buildings and interiors where the woods have been 
used. Among the buildings are farm residences, barns, 
granaries, silos, feeding pens, stock barns, clubhouses, 
city residences, suburban residences, country churches 
and schoolhouses. Birch predominates in the pictures of 
the interiors of all sorts of rooms from kitchen to nur- 
series and the attractive results achieved arouse comment 
even from a layman. 

The use of hemlock in every conceivable purpose is 
shown and most gratifying to both Mr. Swan and Mr. 
Simmons are the pictures of a séore of old colonial man- 
sions, the architecture of which alone indicates the age 
but in which the lumber shows the minimum of destruc- 
tion by the elements. The pictures are to be used in the 
compilation of catalogs and books by the Northern Hem- 
lock Association. 





RACING WITH LIFE AND DEATH 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 19.—In the hope of saving the 
life of G. W. Litz, vice president of the’ W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, who lies between 
life and death as the result of injuries received in the 
collision of two section cars near Lenoir a week ago 
today Dr. Charles 8. Hamilton is racing from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Gastonia, N. C. Impeded by the roundabout 
route he must travel as the result of the flood and by 
the all but impassable conditions of the mountain roads 
Dr. Hamilton is making what may prove a race between 
life and death. 

Mr. Litz and two others were seriously injured and 
six others painfully so when two gasoline section cars 
met in a head-on collision on the Carolina & Northwest- 
ern Railroad eight miles north of Lenoir. Mr. Litz and 
two workmen were on the southbound car. He and 
the other seriously injured were rushed on a special train 
to Gastonia where he was found to have sustained a 
broken leg and severe internal injuries. 

Dr. Hamilton is a prominent surgeon in Columbus 
where the home offices of the Ritter Lumber Company 
are located, and when Mr. Litz’s condition became crit- 
ical officials of the company wired the doctor to come 
at once. 





THE National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
put out a series of educational exhibits during the coming 
fall at State fairs. The dates so far closed are: Indiana 
State fair, Indianapolis, September 4-8; Minnesota, at 
Hamline, Minn., September 4-9; Wisconsin, at Milwau- 
kee, September 11-15; New York, at Syracuse, September 
11-16; Illinois, at Springfield, September 15-23; Roches- 
ter, N. Y., industrial exposition, September 4-9. The 
exhibits will consist of models of farm buildings, moving 
pictures, animated cartoons, and special displays of wood 
in panels, 
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STORMS IN THE SOUTHEAST CAUSE HEAVY DAMACE 


Sawmill Plants Are Put Out of Commission and Production Is Heavily Curtailed—Water Craft Destroyed, Logging Stopped, 
Wire and Rail Communication Crippled—Property and Life Loss Reported Extensive 


DEVASTATION IN WAKE OF TROPICAL STORM 


SavannaH, Ga., July 18.—The lumber industry has 
suffered considerably by reason of the devastating trop- 
ical storms which have been sweeping the South for the 
last two weeks. Large sections of timbered lands have 
been inundated, with the result that a stop has been put 
to much of the work in the woods. There were no serious 
disasters to mills in this immediate territory, and Sa- 
vannah was fortunate in escaping the full fury of the 
storm. 

South Georgia further inland and North and South 
Carolina received the full brunt of it. Macon, in the 
center of the State, suffered seriously. Pine lands on the 
sandy lowlands and swamp timbers in many instances 
are under water, while the roadways are impassable and 
railway traffic has been seriously interfered with. Tram 
roads cutting timber tracts have in some instances been 
washed away. 

In the immediate vicinity of Savannah the damage was 
comparatively very slight, and the daily output of the 
mills has not been curtailed. The bulk of the timber is 
being used for home consumption. A better class of 
residences is being constructed in the Southeast than ever 
before. One reason for this is that facilities for building 
were never so complete as now, but the more commanding 
reason is prosperity. 


STORM SINKS LUMBER SCHOONER 


HartresspurG, Miss., July 17.—The hurricane which 
swept this section of the country on July 5, in addition 
to damaging timber and sawmills sank the three masted 
schooner the Mary G. Dantzler, valued at $35,000 and 
belonging to the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, of 
Gulfport. The entire crew was lost, which included the 
captain and his wife and seven members of the crew. 

All of the mills, with the exception of two or three, 
that were damaged by the recent storm are again in 
operation on their old schedule. A number of them were 
running on four and five day a week shifts, which will be 
continued for the present. 


LOGS ARE SCATTERED FOR MILES 


Pensacota, Fua., July 17.—The hurricane of July 5 
did considerable damage to the lumber industry in this 
section. Not a plant escaped damage in the entire sec- 
tion, but the heaviest losses were incurred in standing 
timber, while mills lost immense quantities of logs when 
rafts broke up and the logs floated off. Record break- 
ing rains followed the hurricane and rivers and creeks 
reached the highest stages known. As a result logs are 
scattered for miles in swamps, others floated down to 
larger streams and were lost forever. There were consid- 
erable losses also in sawn timber that had been stored 
along the rivers awaiting shipment to market. 

Some of the mills also report that their losses are 
heavy in lumber where the water reached their storage 
yards and beds of lumber floated off. A number of 
larger barges owned by mills, some with cargo abroad, 
were driven ashore and while the lumber can be saved 
it will be at a heavy cost. 

No less than seven sailing vessels have been sighted 
wrecked in the Gulf during the last few days. Several of 
them were from Pensacola and steamers arriving say the 
Gulf is strewn with lumber and timber from these wrecks. 
Three vessels, dismantled during the hurricane, have put 
back into port for repairs. All of them carried lumber 
and timber cargoes. 

The naval stores industry has suffered heavy losses and 
the crop of this year will be considerably reduced as a 
result of the storm. Many trees that had been boxed 
and from which gum was being taken were blown down. 
The market has felt the losses, for immediately after 
the storm both rosin and turpentine advanced sharply 
and continue to rise with each day. 
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SITUATION ASSUMES MORE SERIOUS ASPECT 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 17.—Additional storm de- 
tails are beginning to filter through the wreckage of 
wires and railroad trackage. It appears that the situa- 
tion is even worse than at first it was thought to be. 
Whole districts are cut off from communication and news 
from other districts comes by circuitous routes. 

By patched wires from Conway, 8S. C., comes news of 
the tremendous destruction caused by high water at 
Georgetown, 8. C., which is best known as the home of 
the large Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation. George- 
town has been cut off from the rest of the world for sev- 
eral days. Last night a company tug boat got through 
to Conway aeross the Winyah bay with some of the 
officials of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, when 
telegraphic communication was finally secured to New 
York. 

According to the meager reports from there all George- 
town was literally awash. The main street skirts the 
river and all the stores were under water. Much dam- 
age was done to the shipping all along the river. The 
plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation lies 
along a bend in the river and this was to a large extent 
under water. Just how much so it is impossible to 








ascertain at this time. But it is known that the prop- 
erty loss to the lumber interests alone is in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. 

From out of the storm clouds comes the news that the 








hero of the Atlantic coast hurricane was Capt. Thornton 
Nelson, master of the sea-going tug Wellington, owned 
and operated by the Cook, Cummer Steamship Company, 
of Jacksonville. The Wellington is used in conveying 
lumber barges from the Cummer Lumber Company here 
to New York. It was the Wellington that went to the 
assistance of the stricken collier Hector, which went on 
the rocks and broke up off the South Carolina coast. In 
the face of almost certain disaster Captain Nelson 
brought the Wellington repeatedly alongside the sinking 
Hector and successfully took off 121 of the latter’s crew 
and marines. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES BADLY HIT 


Reports of Damage of Recent Torrential Storm Meagre 
—Railroads Placing Orders for Repair Material 





JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 15.—Reports of a definite 
nature are just beginning to be received from the flooded 
districts in western Florida, southern Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina, but they are coming in very slowly 
on account of interrupted railroad and wire service. The 
storms of the last week have been about the most severe 
and the most serious in their consequences that have ever 
occurred in the territory mentioned, and it is impossible 


at this time accurately to tell the actual amount of dam- 


age that has been done to the sawmill interests. 

The wind velocity in many sections attained hurricane 
proportions and the resultant damage to stacks, blower 
systems and sawmill buildings can not be -computed. 
Those who have seen the woods in the storm-swept dis- 
trict and who have been able to report declare that the 
amount of down timber is amazingly large. This will 
have to be cut up before dry rot sets in, which can not 
be thought of while the woods are inundated and the 
sawmills themselves are out of business. 

Some idea of the situation may be gained by the knowl- 
edge that in more than one sawmill town the people are 
going to and from the commissaries in boats. Another 
loss to be computed is that occasioned by the delay in 
shipments. Washouts in all sections in the path of the 
storms have occasioned long delays and in some places 
it will be weeks before transportation is resumed. 

With the exception of the western part of the State, 
Florida was not hard hit by the storm proper, but tor- 
rential rains which accompanied the hurricane have put 
an effectual stoppage to logging operations. The hurri- 
cane struck the State to the west of Pensacola and swept 
up the valley into the interior, cutting a swath of damage 
as far west as Mobile and continuing its work of destruc- 
tion as far north as Birmingham. The only definite re- 
port from the Pensacola sawmill section to reach Jack- 
sonville thus far is from the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Company, at Century, Fla., which states that the plant 
will be shut down for at least thirty days. The Apala- 
chicola River at River Junction swept away the bridge 
at that point and cut off communication to all points to 
the westward. The town of River Junction was under 
water and people went to and fro in boats. But although 
railroad tracks were under water for several inches train 
service was not seriously interrupted from River Junc- 
tion to the territory southward, as far as Port St. Joe. 
Across the bay, however, the Carrabelle section was cut 
off for several days on account of washouts. The region 
in and about Chipley was cut off by washouts for several 
days. Here:Inspector Smith, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, was marooned. Several drownings oc- 
curred at this point. Mr. Smith writes that the property 
loss is terrible and that he never saw so much down 
timber. 

Georgia was hard hit by wind and water although jit 
was not in the direct path of the hurricane. Torrential 
rains followed the disturbances occasioned by the storms 
from the south and from the Atlantic coast. Shipping 
interests at Savannah were heavily hit. Up and down 
the Savannah River, which is dotted with sawmills, the 
water was over the banks and covered much valuable saw- 
mill property. There is not much’ definite information 
from this district, but a few isolated instances will serve 
to describe the situation. The plant of the Stuart Lum- 
ber Company, at Brinson, Ga., is all under water. The 
water rose so quickly and so high that the fires in the 
boilers were extinguished several days ago. The stock 
shed is half covered with water. At Babcock, Ga., the 
plant of the Babcock Lumber Company is all under water 
and people are going to and from the commissary. in row 
boats. At Cyrene, Ga., the plant of the C. S. Hodges 
Lumber Company is inundated. 

South and North Carolina are similarly affected. The 
damage here came from the West Indies hurricane which 
struck Charleston and branched off the northern coast of 
the Atlantic. Rains were furious in practically all parts 
of South Carolina and all streams went on a rampage. 
Washouts and down wires have prevented news of a defin- 
ite nature from coming through. 

As a result of all this damage it is estimated that 
there will be an enforced curtailment for at least a month 
of more than 50 percent of the normal output of lumber 
in the above mentioned sections. The individual mills 
are out of business from one to four weeks at least. This 
period, however, may be lengthened by reason of the fact 
that it is still raining in most of the places mentioned. 

One phase of the situation that is noteworthy is the 





immediate result of the numerous washouts. The rail- 
roads have already placed rush orders for huge quanti- 
ties of ties, bridge timber, depot material ete. This ma. 
terial will have to come from territory outside the af.- 
fected district. Another result of the storms is the fact 
that the manufacturers appear to be taking advantage of 
this shutdown to make needed repairs to their mills. 

Water transportation on the Atlantic coast was de- 
moralized this week. Several barges out of Jackson- 
ville to New York were lost at sea. 





STORM DOES MUCH DAMAGE 


DotHAN, Aua., July 11.—For over forty-eight hours 
Dothan and Houston counties have been swept by a 
storm of unprecedented violence, destroying bridges, 
washing out roads, and tying up all railroad transporta- 
tion. Crops of all sorts have suffered severely and it is 
thought that the cotton crop will be further damaged by 
the boll weevils, that are said to multiply with excep- 
tional rapidity in wet weather. The Central Railroad of 
Georgia is entirely out of business from Albany to Lock- 
hart and will be for a week longer. This line provides 
the outlet for a number of the larger southern Alabama 
sawmills. The Atlantic Coast Line is in almost as bad 
condition and no freight has been shipped out for four 
days. Logging operations are at a standstill and will be 
for some time. Very little lumber will be cut during 
July and practically none will be shipped. 





CLOUDBURST DOES $10,000,000 PROPERTY 
DAMAGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 19.—Following a cloudburst 
last Sunday morning and the breaking of the dams 
confining two lakes at Hendersonville just above this 
city the worst flood in the history of western North 
Carolina swept down the French Broad Valley, taking 
a toll of twenty-five lives known to date and causing 
damage to property variously estimated at from $7,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000, a large percentage of which fell on 
the lumbermen of Asheville and western North Caro- 
lina. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of tim- 
ber, casings, flooring, doors, logs and whole manufac- 
turing plants are lying along the shores of the French 
Broad River today and the plants that remain standing 
along the river are stripped of everything portable and 
most of their machinery is virtually ruined. 

Facing their losses with the true spirit of their breed, 
lumber- and timbermen of this section tonight gathered 
at the rooms of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber 
Association, and while the river still grasped greedily 
at their property made plans to protect this property 
from the river thieves who have sprung up over night. 
They called on Governor Craig and secured his promise 
to aid in the protection of their property and agreed 
to pool their interests in salvaging the lumber, the 
salvaging operations to be carried on on a prorata basis 
in order that there may be no difficulty in establishing 
ownership. 

Many of the lumbermen were practically wiped out 
by the flood and those who were more fortunate began 
discussing plans at once for securing the necessary 
capital with which to aid their stricken brethren to 
get back on their feet financially in order, as they ex- 
pressed it, that the vast army of men employed by the 
various plants may not be thrown idle on the com- 
munity. 

Already plans are under way to secure a temporary 
branch railroad from the Asheville yards to the manuv- 
facturing plants located along the French Broad River 
in order that these plants, which include the National 
Casket Company and the Carolina Wood Products Com- 
pany, two of the largest industrial plants in this sec- 
tion, may resume work as, quickly as possible. 

At tonight’s meeting, at which J. E. Fulgram pre- 
sided, a committee was named to consult with the 
governor and with the board of trade regarding pro- 
tection for the property and securing aid in getting 
the Southern Railroad to construct the necessary branch 
track. The committee consists of F, Chapman, chait- 
man; W. Granville Taylor and F. E. Johnson. This 
committee quickly secured the promise of Governor 
Craig, who is at present in Asheville, to do everything 
possible toward aiding the lumbermen in protecting 
their interests, and the members of the committee will 
wait on the board of trade tomorrow to arrange for 
securing the branch track. 

Full estimates of the damage done to lumber interests 
can not be accurately learned perhaps for weeks as 
the river reached the camps up the stream and took @ 
fearful toll, sweeping everything before it, and it 18 
almost impossible to reach these points at all. 

The Hans Rees Sons tannery, which used a lot of bark 
from this section, is a total loss, amounting to about 
$100,000. 

The National Casket Company has had practically all 
its finished stock ruined, thousands of feet of lumber 
swept away and all its machinery badly damaged. Its 
loss will amount to about $75,000. 

Frank Buell, president of the Graham County Lum- 
ber Company, which owns the Carolina Wood Produets 
Company, estimated the loss to that plant, including 
lumber swept away, finished products ruined and dam 
age to machinery, at about $50,000. 
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The W. H. Westall Company lost about $40,000 worth 
of lumber. 

The Citizens’ Lumber Company, of which Walter 
Taylor is the head, lost about $40,000. 

The Williams Brownell Planing Mill Company at 
Biltmore is entirely destroyed with a loss of over 
$50,000. 

The Azalea Woodworking Company, at Azalea, N. C., 
is also practically a total loss, amounting to another 
$50,000. 

The Pisgah and English lumber companies estimated 
their losses at about $75,000 each. The Moewen Lumber 
Company at Azalea lost about $35,000; Williams & 
Fulgren lost about $15,000 worth of lumber at Azalea, 
and P. J. Ingle and A. J. Porter lost about $5,000 worth 
of lumber each. 

There are other losses, of course, and the above fig- 
ures do not include the good will and the business lost 
while the plants are idle. The lumbermen, however, 
displaying a high degree of optimism, are going ahead 
with preparations to resume business as rapidly as 
possible. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY TALKS TO ROTARIANS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 18.—An interesting meeting 
in connection with the gathering of Rotarians here this 
week, was held today when lumbermen and others of 
allied industries connected with the organization listened 
to a talk by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on the utilization 
of the waste of the log in lumbering. Said Mr. Kellogg: 


The statisticians of the Forest Service estimate that only 
35 percent of the tree eventually reaches the consumer in 
the form of manufactured product. The problem for solu- 
tion is the proper conservation of the tree supply of the 
nation for the future by saving what is now wasted, and 
this can be done only by more thorough utilization of the 
portions now wasted. 

That this is not only a lumberman’s problem but a na- 
tional question is indicated by the fact that the lumber 
7 is the second in importance of all America’s great 
industries, being surpassed only by agriculture. There is an 
investment in the manufacture of lumber of about $6,000,- 
000,000. The annual production of lumber is roughly 
$800,000,000 in value. 

Enormous parts of this represent money paid to the 
workingmen and to the producers of food used by these men, 
making the ramifications of the industry and the distribution 


of its expenditures a matter affecting every person in the 
United States. 

To talk of the detailed uses of wood would mean to refer 
to every detail of nearly every industry. What I would like 
to press home is the necessity for such codperation between 
the lumberman, the distributer and the consumer that the 
manufacturer can afford to utilize the waste now destroyed 
in processes of manufacture. In the South they are using 
sawdust for paper manufacture. Lumbermen now use the 
— pieces of what was once waste for the making of 

oxes. 

Every effort of the lumberman is to find a use for the 
parts of the tree that now are destroyed. This does not 
mean so much added profit to the manufacturer as it does 
the reduction of economic waste, for if this waste can be 
used the cost of the higher grades of lumber can be reduced 
and the whole nation will profit. 

Every added development in the use of wood means so 
much saved on the cost of the standard lumber which you 
use in your shops, your manufacturing and in your homes, 
Now, the lumberman is forced to cut only the cream of his 
forest stumpage to get this lumber and the forests are being 
denuded. By economic conditions the lumberman is forced 
to cut into the nation’s future supply of lumber, which he 
would like to save. 

The lumberman is a conservationist, if business conditions 
will permit him to conserve the forest for the future, and 
the utilization of the present waste, by proper development 
of methods of using lumber, will aid in making such con 
servation possible. 








The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 





PART XII 
Openings Through Floor 


When heating, plumbing, sprinkler and other pipes 
are used in the building it is necessary to run such 
pipes through the floors. Therefore the laminated 
type of floor construction, due to the absence of joist, 
requires a reinforcement where holes are cut through 
the laminations. For this purpose a steel sleeve with 
flanges on its upper and lower ends, sufficiently large 
to be supported on the uncut laminations, is the best 
reinforcement. Where extra large open- 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 








where the pipes at all times are filled with water under 
pressure. In this type the building must be heated 
at least to a temperature that will prevent the water 
in the sprinkler pipes from freezing; (2) the dry 
pipe system, where the pipes are filled with air 
and the system is equipped with automatic valves 
called dry valves which admit water under pressure 
into the system when there is an escape of air by the 
opening of a sprinkler head. With a dry pipe system 
it is not necessary to heat the building to prevent 
freezing of the sprinkler equipment. An automatic 


of ceiling construction. Therefore in the laminated 
type of construction there are no joist to obstruct 
the sprinkler area and a fewer number of heads are 
required to cover the area of the ceiling. 


Tilumination 


Illumination is a fire hazard in any building, espe- 
cially a wood constructed building. Therefore the 
safest type of illumination should be installed. There 
are two standard types of illumination—gas and elec: 
tricity, and of the two types electricity is the safer. 

The modern type of electrical installa- 





ings are needed special framing is neces- 


sary around the opening; but for ordinary [73 


sized pipes the sleeve with proper flanges 
meets the requirements. 


Heating System 


When high pressure steam is not used 
for power the heating system is usually 
a low pressure steam system or a hot water 
system. The low pressure system for heat- 
ing purposes consists.of boilers and radia- 
tion. The old method of pipe coil radia- 
tion is seldom used, as the wall type of 
east iron radiation has many advantages 
not offered by pipe coils and is found to 
be the best type. 

The rococo type, consisting of separate 
units that are easily replaced, has distinct 
advantages, one of which is that the 
amount of radiation can easily be in- 
creased by adding units or decreased by 
removing units. This rococo type of radia- 
tion is usually placed on the walls below 
the window sills and has many advantages 
over both pipe coils and ordinary radia- 
tors. (See Fig. 21.) 


Automatic Sprinkler System 





All mill constructed buildings should be 





tion by the use of metal conduit and ap- 
proved accessories, entirely protecting the 
wiring with modern insulation, is con- 
sidered by insurance companies practically 
to eliminate the illumination hazard. The 
old method of exposed wiring supported on 
porcelain knobs is considered a fire hazard 
and involves a higher insurance ‘rating. 

Indirect lighting is the most modern 
type of illumination. It consists in re- 
flecting light from the ceiling; therefore 
the laminated type of construction on ac- 
count of its flat slab ceiling is best 
adapted for indirect illumination. 


Plumbing System 


The modern system of plumbing for mill 
constructed types of building is the open 
system. In other words, all pipes should 
be exposed and at all times visible for in- 
spection. 

The old method of lead supply pipes has 
been displaced by the use of galvanized 
iron pipe, and the old method of usinz 
east iron for water and ventilating pipes 
has given way to the use of galvanized 
iron pipe, all connections being with 
threaded joists. Modern plumbing fixtures 
are constructed on scientific principles 








sprinklered. 
sprinklers: 


There are two systems of 
(1) The wet pipe system 
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Detail of Roof Construction Showing Method of Pro- 
tecting Skylight Opening with Sprinklers; also 
Overhead Rococo Radiation 





The Sprinkler Tower Can Be Made an Ornament to the Building as in This Case 


sprinkler system requires gravity and pressure tanks, 
filling pump and air compressor. The tanks are con- 
nected to pipes under the basement floor and up-feed 
branches are connected with pipes that are spaced 
at regular intervals, covering the areas of all ceilings, 
stair soffits etc. These pipes are connected with regu- 
larly spaced sprinkler heads. The heads are equipped 
with a fuse that melts under a fixed temperature, 
spraying the water over a certain fixed area of ceiling 
and floor. 

In the laminated floor type of mill construction the 
automatic sprinkler system can be installed at less 
cost than in a joist type of mill construction, due to 
the fact that an effective sprinkler system must have 
a sufficient number of heads to cover all exposed areas 


Pow . ~~ 






















































Fig. 21. Standard Rococo Wall Radiation Showing Ele- 
vation of Rococo Wall Radiation Placed Under Window 
on Wall Above Floor : 


with reference to sanitation and provide 
for the reventilation of all traps and the 
entire pipe system. 

[This is the twelfth installment of a series of 
articles with illustrations, the thirteenth of which 
will appear next week.—EpiTor. ] 











Rococo Type of Wall Radiation 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








VETERAN LUMBERMEN MAKE A PLANT HUM 


Florida Operation Is Under Live Direction—lIts 
Timber and Equipment Ample 


CAREYVILLE, FLA. 
The sun was just showing above the tops of the dis- 
tant pines when a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, armed with a camera and a note book, climbed 
out of his sleeper on the morning train which stopped for 
a moment at this interesting little sawmill town. Carey- 
ville was already astir despite the earliness of the hour, 














equipment. The log cars are especially large, built to 
accommodate 80,000 feet each. 

The officers of the Henderson-Waits Lumber Company 
are as follows: President, Fox Henderson; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, George Waits; secretary and 
treasurer, J. D. Henderson. T. A. Gaskin, who has been 
identified with the same interests for ten years, is sales 
manager. 

The Henderson Land & Lumber Company, composed 
of the same interests, at present is building one of the 
largest sawmill operations of the South at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. This will be a double band mill with resaw, capa- 
ble of a daily output of 150,000 feet, with a stand of 








1—WATER TANK AT THE PLANT OF THE HENDERSON-WAITS LUMBER COMPANY, CAREYVILLE, FLA. 
29—GEORGE WAITS, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER. 3—LOADING PLATFORM OF THE 
HENDERSON-WAITS COMPANY. 4—DRY KILNS AT THE COMPANY'S PLANT 


and the drone of the saws from the mill down beside the 
river broke the early morning stillness. The postmistress 
was opening up the postoflice for the day and the com- 
missary was already doing business. The smell of fry- 
ing ham came appetizingly from George Waits’ resi- 
dence; for Mr. Waits, who was the first man at the mill 
in the morning, presently would break his fast on his 
big screened porch before beginning the serious part of 
his day’s work. : 

A striking personality, this man Waits—large of 
stature, large of heart, jovial in disposition; altogether 
likeable as a personality, wholly admirable as a saw- 
mill operator. In these qualities he is well mated with 
his partner Fox Henderson, better known as ‘‘Dink.’’ 
Mr. Waits is the ‘‘ whole works’’ at the Careyville plant, 
for Mr. Henderson is devoting his time exclusively to 
the large new sawmill operation which he and his-asso- 
ciates are installing at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Mr. Waits and 
Mr. Henderson have been business associates for many 
years, having operated the plant at Sanford, Ala., that 
of the Henderson Lumber Company, together since 1905, 
until that plant cut out and the new plant at Careyville 
took its place four years ago. 

Mr. Waits is a thorough lumberman. He has been in 
the business twenty-one years. He started in the game 
as a general utility man for the Sample Lumber Com- 
pany, at Hollins, Ala., a plant which was owned by the 
father of John Kaul, the well known Birmingham lum- 
berman. Mr. Waits subsequently was made foreman of 
this operation. He then formed a business connection 
with B. P. O’Neal at Penia, Ala., and later went with 
the latter to a ‘new sawmill site at Richwood, Ga. Mr. 
Waits ran this mill for twelve years, after which he 
managed the mill of the Ensign-Oskamp Company, at 
Ocilla, Ga., until he went to Sanford with Mr. Hender- 
son. When this plant was about cut out the new opera- 
tion was started at Careyville, the nucleus of which had 
been the George Wood Lumber Company. Mr. Hender- 
son has been in the lumber business for seventeen years, 
in addition to which he has been prominent in other lines 
of endeavor, banker, real estate operator ete. As a team 
Messrs. Waits and Henderson are regarded as heavy 
weights in more than one sense of the word. 

The George E. Wood Lumber Company, the immediate 
predecessor of the Henderson-Waits Lumber Company, 
had been a going concern at Careyville for a number of 
years. This plant had cut out its timber holdings, so the 
Henderson-Waits company bought the Woods plant and 
the celebrated Yawke timber on the opposite side of the 
river. The plant was enlarged and improved and has 
been manufacturing lumber steadily for the last four 
years at the rate of 125,000 feet daily. There are two 
circular saws and a gang, with five L. Moore dry kilns 
and a modern planer which has a capacity of 100,000 
feet daily. J. C. Waits, son of the director-general of 
this operation, is superintendent of the plant. This 
youngster of 24 is a chip off the old block in both stature 
and general qualities and he is receiving a tip-top educa- 
tion in the sawmill business from his father. 

Careyville lies on the main line of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad in Washington County. The sawmill 


plant lies on the bank of the Choctawhatchie River, 
which acts as a log pond. In the logging operations five 
locomotives are used as well as a full line of modern 


400,000,000 feet of the finest timber in Alabama. The 
mill will begin cutting in October. 
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PLANT INCORPORATES HIGHEST STANDARDS 





Improved Machinery and Careful Manufacture Insure 
First Class Wisconsin Lumber 


MERRILL, WIs. 

The stranger strolling upon the streets of Merrill is 
always attracted by the appearance of the cozy bungalow 
type building that is the office of the Kinzel Lumber 
Company. To the natural charm that a wooden building 
always exerts is added that of beautifully kept grounds 
of about two acres in extent liberally sprinkled with 
shade trees and symmetrical flower beds. Upon entering 
the interior is found to be even more attractive than the 
exterior. The woodwork is all of native Wisconsin red 
oak in natural finish, with warm tinted walls of brown to 
correspond. 

After noting the exceptional care that is taken to keep 
everything in the office neat and attractive it is not at 
all surprising though very pleasing to find that the same 
conditions prevail about the plant. From one end of the 
works to the other it seems that nothing has been left 
undone that can add to the attractive appearance of the 
property, the welfare of the workmen, or the quality of 
the product. 


The mill is practically new, having been built in 1914, 
It is of mill construction with a concrete base, thus pre- 
venting vibration entirely and insuring perfectly manu- 
factured lumber. The machinery throughout the saw- 
mill and planing mill is of the very latest improved type. 
Kinzel’s intention is to manufacture lumber at the low- 
est possible cost, but never to sacrifice quality for quan. 
tity. 

The drying yard is especially well arranged with no 
trams to interfere with the circulation of air or prevent 
drying. The alleys are wide, allowing plenty of room to 
move the lumber about in. The piles are well apart and 
up from the ground a good distance to facilitate rapid 
drying. It is also worth mentioning that every pile is 
perfectly straight and the acme of all that well piled lum. 
ber should be. 

The Kinzel Lumber Company secures the logs from its 
affiliated company, the Union Land Company, and hs 
enough timber to run the mill to full capacity for over 
twenty years. The timber consists of white and norway 
pine, hemlock and all the northern Wisconsin hardwoods, 
with bireh predominating. The illustrations will give 
the reader some idea of how this company’s birch looks 
in the pile and the care that is exercised in the handling 
of it. 

George C. Robson, sales manager, smiles and says that 
his job is a snap because, as he says, ‘‘ Lumber such as 
we manufacture really sells itself’? and the visitor can 
well believe it. Anyone who is interested in the scien- 
tifie manufacture of lumber will be well repaid by a visit 
to this model lumber manufacturing plant. 





SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION ENTERS INTO MILL 


Wisconsin Plant So Planned That There Will Be a 
Minimum of Wasted Labor 





OSHKOSH, Wis. 

The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Company is building 
a large modern sawmill at Ladysmith, Wis., and the in- 
dustry promises to give a decided boost to the little north- 
ern Wisconsin city. The foundations of the mill proper 
are already placed and those for the machine shop, 
boiler and engine as well as the walls for the hot pond 
will follow in succession. All logs will be taken into the 
mill on a slide from the hot pond, which will be seven feet 
deep and 32x140 feet in dimension. A railroad track 
has been built to the plant up to the pond and connects 
with the ‘‘Soo’’ line north of the Jacobs planing mill. 
Dimensions of the mill proper are 32x141 feet with filing 
room overhead. The building will be of wooden construc- 
tion as will also the machine and blacksmith shops com- 
bined. The dimensions of the latter will be 24x69 feet. 
The combined boiler and engine room will be 32x69 feet. 
The lumber sorting transfer will be about 100 feet long 
and arranged so that lumber can be taken off either side. 
The lumber will be piled automatically and dropped on to 
cars to be taken out into the yard. Everything about the 
mill will be of modern construction so that there will be 
a minimum of wasted labor. Sawing is expected to begin 
the first of the year and considerable logging will be 
done this year in the Couderay Indian reservation in 
Sawyer County and also in Oneida County near McCord. 


BADD IAAP LPL 
THE BritisH Columbia Government has appointed a 
special committee of the cabinet to investigate the prob- 


lem of tonnage and to make plans for assisting in the 
construction and operation of cargo carriers. 























(UPPER LEFT) SAWMILL AND LUMBER YARD OF THE KINZEL LUMBER COMPANY, OF MERRILL, WS. 
(LOWER LEFT) VIEW OF YARD AND MILL. (RIGHT) THICK BIRCH ON YARD 
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So far as the individual is concerned, the average rural resident is 
naturally as cleanly of person and as prompt to adopt measures for 
protecting his own health and the health of his fellows as is the city 
resident. In fact, it is only organization of the police and health 
departments of the cities that prevents them from suffering plagues 
similar to those that formerly were common in great centers of popu- 
lation. The chief difference, with respect to the taking of measures 
to protect health, between city and rural residents is that in the city 
the resident is compelled by law and officers of the law to submit to 
legal regulations for the protection of the public health; whereas, in 
the country practically all sanitary measures are left to the judgment 
and volition of the individual citizen. 

Let anyone who thinks that the rural resident is not as cleanly as 
the city resident but take a walk through the halls of a large apart- 
ment building or a walk through an alley back of a block of city resi- 
dences; he will there see that but for the efforts of the janitor and 
sometimes in spite of his efforts and those of the garbage collector 
conditions are abominable. In sights and odors offensive to sight and 
smell the average city block has more to offer than any ordinary farm 
residence or rural village. 

But there are conditions affecting the health of rural residents that 
greatly need improvement, for the country still supplies the sources 
of contamination for many of the most common of contagious diseases. 
Sections that each year entertain thousands of summer vacationists 
and sections that supply cities with milk are more likely to be shown 
up as centers whence infection is spread than are what may be termed 
self-contained communities—those that have little communication 
with larger centers well organized for detecting and excluding milk 
and other sources of contagion. 

The writer well remembers a few years ago that when he was 
stricken with scarlet fever his physician had under his care a dozen 
or more cases of that disease, all of the patients being patrons of a 
single milk company. An investigation of its sources of milk supply 
disclosed the fact that in several of its dairies were cases of scarlet 
fever; in fact, a well developed epidemic of that disease among the 
producers of its milk. Curiously enough, in that case, as in numerous 
others that might be cited, the movement for the protection of the 
health of users of milk came from the consumers, not the producers— 
from the distant urban community, not the local rural community. 

Only a short time ago an epidemic of typhoid in its incipiency was 
checked in the writer’s community as a result of an investigation 
that disclosed the origin in a dairy where water was used from a con- 
taminated spring. Now the local health board publishes each week 
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a report on samples of the milk of each dairy, stating the number of 
bacteria in each, thus affording patrons a basis for comparison. 

A report issued some time ago by the New York State Department 
of Health showed diseases on dairy farms as follows: Scarlet fever 
on 78 farms, diphtheria on 67 farms, smallpox on 4 farms, typhoid 
fever on 50 farms, septic (streptococcus) sore throat on 6 farms. 

The same report also states that in fifteen months fifteen outbreaks 
—one every thirty days—of communicable diseases were definitely 
traced to infected milk. The local epidemics caused the following 
cases of illness: 41 cases of diphtheria, 111 cases of typhoid fever with 
14 deaths, 180 cases of scarlet fever with 19 deaths, 443 cases of septic 
sore throat with 4 deaths. 

It is to be noted that the thirty-seven deaths were caused by 


diseases found on 123 farms. The record with respect to diphtheria is 


much more favorable than it would have been a few years ago before 
the introduction of antitoxin; then the percentage of deaths from 
that disease was as high, if not higher, than scarlet fever. Those 
of us that can remember the deaths of friends, relatives and school- 
mates from that formerly much dreaded disease can imagine how 
many of them were due to the carelessness of persons who provided 
milk for the victims. 

/ Of course milk is one of the most prolific of sources of the diseases 
mentioned; but there are numerous other sources to which the 
diseasés are not so readily traced. The fact is not to be overlooked 
that all these cases were traced to dairies supplying milk for general 
consumption—a class of producers that presumably would be more 
carefully conducted than those producing butter or cream for domes- 
tic use or for local use in the immediate neighborhood in such a 
manner as not to bring them under the jurisdiction or surveillance 
of public authorities. The diseases reported by the authorities as 
traced to definite causes are only a small percentage of the total num- 
ber of cases. Thousands of vacationists each year make trips to the 
country in search of health and recreation, only to return to their city 
homes stricken with typhoid or some other dread disease contracted 
where insufficient precautions have been taken to protect milk and 
other foods from contamination. 

The fly and the mosquito unquestionably are prolific sources of 
contagion, and not all individual citizens and very few communities 
take precautions to reduce or eliminate these pests from the house- 
hold and to destroy their breeding places. Individual self-respect and 
community self-respect undoubtedly will eventually be developed to 
such a degree as to effect the removal of this blot from the generally 
clean record of the average rural community. 








THREE merchants of Red Cloud, Neb., are offering lib- 
eral prizes for the best corn and pumpkins produced by 


attention to the fact that nearly every community has 














boys and girls of the community. For the pumpkins 
three prizes are offered: For the biggest pumpkin, a 
$25 suit of clothes; for the next, a $15 silk dress pat- 
tern, and for the third a $9 ton of coal. For the corn 
the prizes are: First, $30 in gold; second, $15; third, 
$10, and fourth, $5. Contestants are furnished the seed 
and are required to bring their entries to the Farmers’ 
Institute on the first day, when they will be judged and 
the prizes awarded. 
* * * 

Resipents of Maple Grove District, South Haven 
Township, Van Buren County, Mich., a rural community 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the Sunday 
Township, Van Buren County, Mich., a rural community, 
celebration, As illustrating how a project of this sort 
takes hold of people it may be said that persons, for- 
merly residents of the community, were present from Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Oklahoma and from numerous other 
cities in Michigan. Among the former residents who 
sent letters of greeting was Prof. L. H. Bailey, formerly 
director of the experiment station, Cornell University. 


* * * 
_ Tr scuoon board of Bolivar, Mo., at a recent meet- 
ing oifered a four-year free scholarship to the rural 
graduate making the highest grade in the county; and a 


two-year free scholarship to the second best. The board 
also offers free tuition to rural students in the teachers’ 
training course. This should operate to increase interest 
among rural students and should also stimulate improve- 
Ment smong the rural teachers. A student who has com- 
pleted the course in the rural school, who then takes a 
four-yeir course in the town high school and pursues the 
teaches? course, if he goes back to the country district 
to tear: should be better prepared for his work than the 
city-bre1 and eity-taught teacher who has neither knowl- 
edge ot nor sympathy with rural conditions. 
* * * 


At SovtH Haven, Mich., the Odd Fellows had charge 
of the independence Day celebration. In preparation for 
the day the general chairman issued the following order: 

All O.id Fellows and others interested are asked to meet 
at the rest room at 2 o’elock Saturday afternoon to go 


to the marsh to clear the grounds for the sports that will 
be heli there on the Fourth of July. Please bring spades, 
Scythes, rakes and hoes, and wear gloves and clothes that 
will stand some hard work.’’ It will be remembered 


that the Community Builder only a short time ago called 





COMMUNITY HEALTHFULNESS 


Of all the commodities produced for sale and 
exchange, food is the one that from the earliest 
times has been excluded from the operation of that 
legal maxim—Caveat emptor, Let the buyer be- 
ware. Yet today there is no fruit so rotten, no 
milk so impure, no medical concoction so injurious 
but that persons may be found who will produce it, 
handle it, sell it and serve it to their fellows. 
Though society in the aggregate, though a com- 
munity as a unit, may unqualifiedly condemn the 
Producer and seller of impure milk, the illicit seller 
of injurious drugs and the irregular dispenser of 
rotten and otherwise unwholesome fruits, it is still 
extremely difficult to secure the enforcement of 
laws in a producing locality to protect Consumers 
in another locality. 

There are cities in the United States today that 
are famous—or infamous—as centers of the pro- 
duction and distribution of socalled patent medi- 
cines. The Federal Food and Drugs act, numerous 
State and city laws and ordinances, interstate 
Commerce laws and other regulations, as well as 
the refusal of respectable newspapers to publish 
advertising of quack medicines, are not sufficient 
to stop the traffic. Yet if public sentiment in the 
producing Communities were only strong enough 
it could stop the traffic at its source. 

It is difficult to make a distinction between the 
afflicted or deluded person who in belief that he is 
sick, or really being sick, is obsessed with the belief 
that some quack medicine will cure him, is imposed 
upon by the manufacturer of the stuff, and the 
innocent consumer of milk, fruit and other foods 
offered for his use by the corner grocer or the 
itinerant huckster. Both are imposed upon, both 
are gulled and both frequently are injured in purse 
and in health; and, it may be added, both are the 
victims of the Culpable negligence of communities. 

States have enacted laws, to insure purity of their 
produce and they do what they can in most cases 
to secure the enforcement of their laws; but what 
most of all is needed is that producing communities 
shall as a matter of collective pride take steps to 
insure purity and honesty in the commodities 
‘turned out by their own producers. There are com- 
modities today on the market that find tremendous 
sale on the ground of purity and cleanliness alone; 
while the same class of commodities offered in 
other forms without an assurance of purity and 
cleanliness sell at low prices and in comparatively 
small quantities. Why may not a community 
make its products known the country over as pure, 
wholesome and honest? 











a marsh or other dumping place that may be transformed 
into a park or playground if sufficient public spirit is 
aroused to secure its renovation. 

* * * 


WE HAVE observed on numerous occasions that many 
towns and cities, like Topsy, just grew. In Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ History of New York’’ it is related 
that while the deliberate old burghers were busily smok- 
ing and ruminating on plans for laying out the city’s 
streets the cows going to pasture and coming home at 
night made paths that could be utilized for streets, and 
thus save the burghers the trouble of laying them out. 
Many of our largest and oldest cities are laid out on 
about the plan that a herd of cows would make, if cows 
made plans. Most of these towns now suffer great 
handicaps as a result of the lack of regularity in their 
arrangement, and expensive remodeling and rebuilding 
are necessary because the factory sections encroach upon 
the residence sections, and because valuable business 
property must be bought with public money to provide 
schools, parks and other public utilities that were not 
planned for until they were needed. Millions of dollars 
are expended annually in making improvements of this 
sort that could have been acquired at trifling cost when 
the cities were laid out. Moreover, the modern conception 
of the city is that it is a complex organism that performs 
important functions for its inhabitants and that some- 
thing like system and order in arrangement is necessary 
that it may fulfill its purposes. Buffalo, N. Y., is one 
of the older cities of the country, but it has been expand- 
ing without plan until the people began to realize at 
this late day that its future expansion must be made to 
conform to some sort of plan. Consequently the civic 
improvement committee of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared and submitted to the chamber a report 
on the subject of city planning which is said to be ‘‘one 
of the most comprehensive ever submitted’’ to it. One 
paragraph from this report condenses in few words the 
argument in favor of city planning; it follows: ‘‘Buf- 
falo should, employ experts who, in codperation with those 
best informed, will make a survey of the city’s needs and 
devise a comprehensive plan for its physical development. 
Such a plan should embrace the placing of public build- 
ings, the furnishing of adequate railroad, harbor, and 
street railway facilities, the establishment of parks, play- 
grounds and recreation places, the creating of residence 
and industrial zones and the insuring of proper housing 
conditions for all our people.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


An Iowa College That Makes Country Life More Attractive and Profitable—Bigger and Wider Variety of Stock Needed 
to Fill Present-Day Demands—Troubles of a New Yard in Starting Up 


STATE COLLEGE DOING GREAT WORK 


A good many times in these chronicles of wan- 
derings and ponderings the agricultural college of the 
State of Iowa has had a place. This might be ex- 
plained on a number of grounds. Retailing is so closely 
tied up with farming all over the country and espe- 
cially in the middle West that any agency helping to 
make agriculture a better pursuit for the human ani- 
mal and more fruitful in the amassing of shekels de- 
serves a respectful and enthusiastic recognition in 
this clearing house of lumber retailing kinks. The 
college at Ames all through its long and honorable 
career has stuck to the job of making country life 
more attractive and more profitable. Already it is a 
great school; in fact, one of the very top-notchers in 
the whole world. But probably it is as yet in its be- 
ginnings. It is the outstanding school in Iowa; and 
we who graduated from other Iowa schools can say 
this without being disloyal to our own institutions, 
whether we studied law at the State University, as- 
tronomy at Drake, public affairs at Grinnell, or shoe- 
making behind the bars at Fort Madison. Farming is 
the great, outstanding occupation of Iowa, so it is 
right and proper that the school devoted to this thing 
should command more students than any other school. 
There is small doubt that as time goes on a larger 
proportion of the boys who expect to make farming a 
profession will take advantage of the training the 
State offers in this line, and this is what makes me 
guess that the school is as yet comparatively in its 
beginnings. 

Recently I made a trip to Ames. This was not my 
first, but on previous occasions other things engaged 
my time and attention, so it was only a few weeks 
ago that I got around to visit the lumber yards of the 
town. At present there are three of them. Last 
spring a new dealer, T. H. Dalbey by name, came to 
town, built a new yard and began bidding for patron- 
age. The town of Ames is a pair of twins. There is 
the town proper with its railroads, hotels, business 
houses and public works. Then a couple of miles west 
is the college with its town clustered around the edges. 
It is all in one corporation, though between the two 
units of town lie fields in which corn and cattle and 
hogs sprout and grow ripe and are husked, and the 
only visible means of communication between the town 
and the college are the Lincoln Way, a cinder path 
and an electrie line on which an exalted drygoods box 
travels back and forth every twenty minutes if nothing 
distracting occurs. The town likes this arrangement, 
seemingly, better than the college does. There are 
dark whisperings to the effect that the city officials 
are financially as well as artistically interested in the 
movie houses down town and so will not issue a license 
to one of these delectable soul-resters to be located 
near the college where one may see the national hero 
exhibit his million-dollar walk. This disregard for the 
welfare of the human family makes it necessary for 
the student intent upon culture to walk the .cinder 
path or to spend 10 cents of father’s money in carfare 
every evening in order to get down town to where 
this form of education is to be had. Manifestly it is 
a hardship worked upon the young, and a stumbling 
block placed in the way of education upon which the 
cornerstone of the commonwealth rests. There are 
also opinions guardedly expressed that taxation on 
property in the college end of town could be lower 
without wounding the feelings of the owners. For 
these various reasons there has been a sentiment fos- 
tered for the creation of a separate town out of the 
college and its environs. As yet this has resulted in 
nothing but an eddy of talk. 


Military Instruction Given 


Like all the land-grant colleges Ames gives military 
instruction to the undergraduates. This is not a ‘‘uni- 
versal voluntary service’’ among the freshmen and 
sophomores. For these young men conscription is in 
full flower. General Lincoln, head of the military de- 
partment, is a veteran of two wars, and some time 
before this was written he had announced his willing- 
ness to serve in Mexico, spite of his more than 70 
years, if he were needed. Events move so quickly in 
these days that it may be we’ll be across the Rio 
Grande with our bowie knife in our teeth before 
these lines appear in print, since they are written 
some weeks in advance of publication. In that case 
a number of officers in the Iowa guard and in the guards 
of other States will be men who got their military 
education under the genial but rugged old general. 
During my recent visit to Ames the ‘‘prep army,’’ as 
the cadets are commonly called, was having its an- 
nual spring encampment. The field was brown with 
tents and swarming with uniforms, and the blare of 
military trumpets shattered the Sabbath quict of the 
college. The negro cooks working in their improvised 
kitchen under the cement grandstand concocted won- 
derful quantities of grub. One young soldier told me 
that at the first meal the piéce de résistance was hash. 
He was wondering if the cooks went around to vari- 
ous boarding club kitchens to get the makings. 

The rapid growth of the college has made necessary 
a great amount of building, and the erection of big 
buildings in this year of grace is in many cases ac- 











companied by labor troubles. The upset on the other 
side of the world has its effect over here, for the 
phenomenal growth of munition factories has made it 
possible and profitable to bid high for skilled labor. 
Then if a machinist gets $10 or $15 a day his fellow 
laborer who happens to be a mason or a structural 
iron worker is not going to be content with his old, 
sober, time-of-world-peace wage. The contractors hav- 
ing the building of some of the new structures were 
troubled a good deal by wage demands that, consider- 
ing the amount the contractors were to receive for the 
buildings, would have been ruinous. The State re- 
fuses to recognize or to treat with the unions, for it 
says it is in duty bound to recognize and to treat all 
men in the same manner; and since many are non-union 
men it must treat with all workers as individuals. 

The three lumber yards are all located in the town 
proper. There has been some agitation for a yard 
located out in the college quarter of the city, but 
nothing has come of it. Mr. Dalbey thought of locat- 
ing out there and tried to buy a site but was not able 
to do it. He wanted a bit of ground on the Lincoln 
Way, since that would assure him of more country 
trade, but the people who own land along this famous 
road have exalted ideas about its value. When he 
wanted to talk about several acres the owner wanted 
to talk about city lots at city prices. So he gave it 
up and bought an irregular tract along the railroad 
and at the west end of the main street in the town 
proper. 

DELIVERY SERVICE CHARGED FOR 


This division of the town into two parts has com- 
plicated the delivery problem. In fact local geography 
is largely responsible for a charge system for delivery. 
The haul of two miles out to the college took too 
much of the profit out of the deal if the lumber were 
sold at yard prices, so it seemed right and proper to 
add a reasonable cartage charge. But it did not seem 
equitable to make the college people pay for getting 
their stuff and to deliver for nothing in the other 
end of town. So these town people were required to 
pay for hauling, too, though the charge is somewhat 
less. Such a system never prospers unless all the 
dealers endorse and practice it rigidly, so I was some- 
what interested to find out what Mr. Dalbey thought 
of it. He said he had no notion of starting a free 
delivery. He believes in the essential justice of re- 
quiring those to pay who get the extra service. It is 
not easy to make a fair discrimination in price be- 
tween lumber delivered-in town and lumber hauled 
out by farmers. And even if this discrimination is 
made the farmer isn’t sure he is getting a square deal. 
He isn’t sure but that he is paying as much and get- 
ting less service; and oftentimes his suspicions are 
based on fact. 

The intensity of American life is such that we are 
apt to overstate both our prosperity and our adversity. 
I doubt if there are many people who have listened to 
more hard-luck stories during the last year or so than 
I, unless it be bill collectors and landlords, who are 
steadily assailed with tales of woe in the more or less 
vain hope of softening their hearts to the extent of a 
little more time on debts that are about to fall due. 
But I have nothing to give away except space in the 
world’s greatest, and that can’t well be used as col- 
latoral with the local usurers. But in our intense 
American way we plan our business to make the maxi- 
mum amount of profit and sometimes discount the 
profits before they come in. Then if something gets in 
the way and knocks a little off we’re past consolation 
and like Tom, the piper’s son, we go crying down 
the street. So it is pleasant to meet a man who is 
making some money and who is willing to admit that 
the business pulse is fairly even and that while he’d 
be willing to do more he is not in the mood to tell 














“Tf nothing distracting occurs” 





a bear story. F. M. Cupps, manager of the H. L, 
Munn Lumber Company, is such a fellow. He said that 
last year in many respects was the company’s best 
year and that this year, while not so good as last, will 
rank above the average unless something at present 
unforeseen spoils the good start already made. 


A Lumberman Optimist 


It was only after calling three or four times that 
1 managed to connect with Mr. Cupps. Other times 
he was closeted with local property owners and build- 
ers helping them to pick out the millwork for their 
new houses or else was out at the various jobs help- 
ing things along. This yard has been doing business 
for the last twenty-five years. It is located near the 
business center of the town, and quite naturally the 
men who started it could not know that they were 
not getting as much ground as the institution would 
need in later years. There is plenty of space to store 
all the stock and to conduct the business, but more 
room would simplify things a little. A lumber yard 
is like a Ford ear; it will hold quite a bit after you 
think it is full, But Mr. Cupps has had to plan his 
space rather carefully to find a place for everything. 
In fact there are so many sheds and storehouses that 
I got lost while Mr. Cupps was taking me around; 
rather I lost count of the buildings. 

‘During the last ten years we’ve had to give a lot 
of time and attention to keeping our sheds in repair,’’ 
Mr. Cupps remarked. ‘‘When they were built it 
wasn’t expected that they’d be loaded as heavily as 
it has been necessary to load them. The foundation 
was made of Skunk River stone, and this stuff has 
crumbled; so some time ago we put in new bearings 
of cement. Some of the uprights were not strong 
enough to hold the upper deck when fully loaded. 
The other day the men were putting a car of floor- 
ing on an upper deck and after they got more than 
half of it up the supporting sticks began to crack. 
The men asked me what to do and I told them to go 
ahead. I thought if the thing was going to break 
it might as well be then as any time. I knew the 
piles in the lower deck would keep it from falling 
clear down. We build a shed every once in a while 
and those are put up to stay. We know when we 
put stock in the new sheds that it is going to stay 
put with no danger of breaking its supports down. 

‘‘We sell most of the accepted sidelines, though 
some of them we don’t recommend indiscriminately. 
Take wall board, for example: I’m going to use some 
of that material pretty soon in fixing up an old house. 
For that purpose it is all right. It is good for fixing 
a room in a garret or for some such purpose. But I’ve 
never sold it for a new house, and I wouldn’t recom- 
mend it for that purpose. Asphalt shingles are selling 
well. So far they are giving good satisfaction, and I 
have confidence in their wearing qualities. They cut 
in on the sale of cedar shingles, of course, though 
we sell a good many of the latter. 

‘*As you see, we carry a big stock of millwork, 
though there is hardly such a thing as stock patterns 
any more. I’m through with knock-down frames. In 
rush seasons I want them ready made up, and in dull 
seasons I’d rather have the men make them.’’ 

This yard has a railroad siding through it, which 
gives it an advantage over the other two. However, 
Mr. Dalbey is negotiating with the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern, an electric line, to put a siding 
through his yard. The cement house in the Munn 
yard is located directly along this siding, and handcar 
or hand truck tracks run from the spur track through 
some of the sheds. Where alley ways are not paved 
or floored so that hand trucks can be pushed through 
them readily these handecar tracks prove a great con- 
venience in getting lumber from a nearby siding to 
the bins. 

Near the Munn yard I noticed an inclosure where 
jets of water were playing in giant sprays and raining 
down into the pool. It was a notable sight and yet 
hardly seemed to be a park, for the place was closely 
fenced in and seemed to have none of the conventional 
earmarks of a pleasure ground. I went over and 
watched the carnival for quite a while, and the mys 
tery deepened the more I admired the display. But 
Mr. Cupps explained that it was a cooling system for 
the turbine in a neighboring power plant. 


The people who own the Munn yard are interested 
in a hotel that has recently been built in Ames. 
This hostelry, the Sheldon-Munn, is a 4-story hotel, 
modern in every respect-and built with the comfort 
and the convenience of the guests in mind. It has 
true metropolitan elegance and fills a large hole im 
the town’s equipment. Ames is a railroad town with 


.the main line and a branch line of the North Western 


and an electric line. A good many people stop off to 
change trains and frequently have to remain over 
night. The hotel equipment already in the city did 
the best it could. But no one looked forward with 
real pleasure to an extended stay. I suppose T’m 
prejudiced, for the state of the local earavansaries 
means much in the matter of my personal comfort; 
but it seems to be possible in a rough way to estimate 
the commercial pressure of a town by the quality of 
its hotels. Lively places where much business is trans 
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“<The man who wishes it to cool off” 


acted, where outsiders come in to make business deals 
and where high-grade salesmen stop will be likely to 
have creditable hotels. The fact that Ames has just 
gotten one that ranks up pretty well with any hotels 
in the State, in big towns or little, ought to indicate 
the direction in which the commercial tide is setting. 


Manager a Master of Many Trades 


T found C. H. Dodge, manager of the Citizens’ Lum- 
ber Company, out in the yard. All western retailers 
are pretty well acquainted with their yards by Virtue 
of working in them more or less. Stock sheets and 
perpetual invoices and all the other office records and 
reports are good stuff when used in the right way, 
but there isn’t anything that in the medium to large 
yard will take the place of personal knowledge. A 
card out of a file with entries on it may serve to 
remind a man that he has certain things in stock, but 
a -quarter of an hour spent in straightening up the 
piles in the bin represented by the card will- give 
the manager a good deal better notion of the condi- 
tion of the stock than would much written informa- 
tion gathered by some other man. Mr. Dodge is one 
of those successful managers who in order to be suc- 
cessful have to be masters of a good many trades. 
They have to be buyers, stock keepers, handlers of 
labor, salesmen, diplomats, building experts, commu- 
nity builders and heaven know what else. They have 
to have a wide acquaintance and a faculty for mak- 
ing and keeping’ friends. A man who offers good 
goods and good service at fair prices will have a fair 
trade even if he is a regular bear personally. But 
being a bear won’t help him. The capacity for mak- 
ing friends, remembering the details of deals and the 
personal peculiarities and preferences of customers, 
must be figured in at a high valuation in the makeup 
of a successful retailer. Probably these things can 
be cultivated largely, but they have to spring out of 
a genuine liking for people and a desire to be of 
real service in return for public patronage. The pub- 
lic will sooner or later discover the sham if it is a 
sham. A brief talk with Mr. Dodge convinced me 
that he has a special genius for meeting people and 
making friends, But this can be said of the other two 
managers, also. 

‘‘T’m glad that warm weather is coming on,’’ Mr. 
Dodge said, as we stood out by the big gate. ‘‘We 
don’t get much farm trade in Ames, but no business 
man in Towa is beyond the influence of the crop pros- 
pects. It takes hot days and hot nights to make the 
corn crop what is ought to be, and last spring was 
pretty cold. We don’t find hot weather personally 
agreeable, but the man who wishes it would cool off 
is not popular among people who have to make their 
living. We can feel the difference in our business 
rather quickly. When the prospect for corn is not 
good the farmers shorten their buying, and then every- 
body down the line, including lumber retailers, feels 
he slump in business. 

‘“We have another yard in Ames now to help us 
take care of the local business. Personally I’d rather 
Mr. Dalbey had gone somewhere else, but you could 
have guessed that without my telling you. People 
say that competition is the life of trade, and on the 
strength of that statement the public is likely to be 
glad when more dealers come in. Competition is the 
life of trade up to a certain point, but beyond that 
point it is the death of trade. What the new man 
gets we’ll not get; for I doubt if increased competi- 
tion will result in much trade creation. As you know, 
it takes a certain volume of business to make ex- 
penses before a dealer can even think of profits. But 
we have a good town, and we’ll get along. If Ames 
continues to grow as rapidly during the next few 
years as it has for the last three or four there ought 
to be enough to maintain three yards in a modest 
fashion. 


College Is a Good Customer 


_ “The college is a great thing for us, both because 
it brings a large number of students who spend money 
and because it makes the town a better town to live 
mm. The college itself is a good customer of the local 
yards. They are always building something or other. 
Just now a good many big buildings are going up, and 
then the farms are always needing lumber. The shops 








buy some of our very best stock and cut it up for pat- 
terns. The college is a shrewd buyer, but it is fair 
and square. It buys at a little less than retail prices, 
but it pays every thirty days. We’d be glad to sell 
for less to others who would pay as promptly as that. 

‘*Tt takes a big stock to run in these days both be- 
cause we are a long way from the mills and because 
our customers want a wider variety of goods than 
they used to. Our stock comes from all over the 
country, and we run a regular department store with 
metals as well as woods in stock. The outlook is 
pretty good, and we feel rather confident of having a 
good year, though with the presidential election and 
the war on hand it seems rash to make a prediction.’’ 


New Sheds Unusually Good 


Down at the other end of the main street is the new 
Dalbey yard. I found Mr. Dalbey in his unfinished 
office struggling with a salesman and explaining to 
the road agent that until he got out of the smother 
of building a little further he couldn’t take on much 
stock. A new yard, even when it appears to be en- 
tirely done, may have enough unfinished portions about 
it to drive an owner to hallucinations. The new sheds 
are unusually good in appearance and are a credit to 
Mr. Dalbey’s ability as a building designer. The main 
shed is 135 feet long, is a single-alley structure and 
has bins that are 20144 feet in depth. One of the 
features of the building is the great care given to the 
securing of good ventilation. The shed stands on a 
little slope, so the lower side, which happens to be 
on the south, would be high anyway. But the build- 
ing is made high enough so that the north side is well 
off the ground, and a little sub deck is left under the 
south side where heavy timbers can be stored from 
the outside. Mr. Dalbey isn’t sure that he’s going to 
like this, but he had the space and thought it was 
worth trying. Then after making sure of plenty of 
space under the piles he made sure of plenty of open- 
ings through the sides and roof. The siding is corn 
cribbing spaced about the usual width, and there is a 
row of window openings on each side in an offset in 
the roof. Unless forced to do it Mr. Dalbey will not 
put any windows in these openings. The eaves project 
over them and form some protection, and the owner 
believes that windows are not necessary and would 
be little except obstructions to the free movement of 
air. He is waiting for time and observation to guide 
him in this. . 

At the west end of this shed the north half is car- 
ried on for 90 feet to form an open shed. The upper 
deck is inclosed and has sliding doors in front, but the 
bins are not floored. It seems likely that this floor- 
ing will be put in at some time in the future, for such 
bins are normally used for stock that must be kept as 
nearly clean as may be. A tight floor is about the 
only protection against rising dust. If Satan can al- 
ways’ find mischief for idle hands to engage in it is 
equally true that the evil genius of lumber yards can 
always find dirt to sprinkle on unprotected boards. 

There are six rows of cement piers under each side 
and lengthwise these piers are four feet six inches 
apart on center. Mr. Dalbey planned at first to make 
his bins nine feet wide, but he later decided to make 
them four and a half. He thought the extra uprights 

















“The evil genius of lumber yards” 


on the piers that under the first plan would have been 
in the center of the bin would stiffen the shed. The 
bearings on which the lumber rests are made of two 
2x8’s. The shed is three decks high, though the upper 
deck, due to the slope of the roof, is not so deep as 
the other two. It will be used for storing short 
lengths and slow movers. 

The office is at the east end of the shed and is a 
continuation. of the south side of the main shed, 
though it has a house roof ipstead of the shed roof 
that covers the extension at the west end. The office 
is 60 feet long; and although not yet finished it plainly 
is going to be a convenient and pleasant place. Mr. 
Dalkey insists that the sheds and the office were built 
and planned at about the same time. If this is true 
he is either lucky or has an instinct for good building. 
There will be a front office or lobby, a large fireproof 
vault, a private office, lavatory, basement with a fur- 
nace room and storage space for manufactured roof- 
ing, a warm room for flooring over the front office, a 
storage room for fine doors and special millwork next 
to the warm room, and at the back of the office an 
end-storage rack for molding. The warm room will 
have a register and will be heated in winter by the 
furnace. In summer it will be without heat except 
such as comes through the roof, but usually that is 
enough to keep the stock in good condition. 

Switching Plans Interfered With 

The land on which this yard is located is of odd 
shape. It lies next the railroad yards of the North 
Western line and seems to be in splendid position to 
get all the sidings it could use. But two things got 
in the way; the tracks of an interurban line lie be- 
tween the yard and the North Western, and the latter 
road has a switch tower right by the yard. To puta 





siding in would mean tearing out 
much of the intricate switching 
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Show Her You Mean Business 


Take it from us, young man, few girls of the right 
sort have the heart to turn down a man who is thought- 
ful enough to give her in the beginning her heart’s de- 


It’s the one thing that every 
woman wants for there her dreams of past years be- 


Build a Home Now 


and start life in the right way—full of happiness and content- 
We have several books of the latest designed houses 
and bungalows. Come in and select the one you like best and 
let us figure the cost for you complete, foundation and all. We 
have everything in building material you'll need. Come in any 


apparatus and would be costly. 
A siding could be brought down 
from beyond the tower, but that 
would mean the laying of 1,200 to 
1,500 feet of track, and this, too, 
would mean a prohibitive cost. 
So Mr. Dalbey is arranging with 
the electric line to put a siding 
through his yard. This will 
mean some extra switching ex- 
pense, but the convenience of hav- 
ing ears set into the yard is so 
great as to be worth the extra 
cost of placing the cars. When 
this track is laid a cement house 
will be located along it, and per- 
haps later on coal bins will be 
built. Mr. Dalbey is as yet un- 
decided about engaging in the 
coal business. He had a man 
leveling the ground with a 
wheeled scraper so as to get it 
ready for the siding and for the 
extra building that will have to 
be done after the rails are laid. 

Mr. Dalbey has a big under- 
taking on his hands and he ree- 
ognizes the fact cheerfully. Al- 
though his main buildings are up 
and are fairly well finished he 
will have a full summer getting 
established in them. At the same 
time he has to build up a trade. 
It is commonly considered a well 
nigh heart breaking task for an 
old, established yard to treat it- 
self to new equipment and such 
a yard is grateful to its custom- 
ers if they recognize the condi- 
tions and have patience. For a 
new man the task in some ways 
is still harder; but Mr. Dalbey 
recognizes the fact that it has to 
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be gone through with and he is 
trying to do only a day’s work 
in a day. This method brings 
results. 
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TO INVESTIGATE INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 


Joint Committee of Senate and House Resolves on 
Far-Reaching Inquisition Into the Subject 


[By ODELL] 

WasuineTon, D. C., July 18—By passing the Senate 
joint resolution which had been pending for a long time, 
the House has assured a far-reaching investigation by a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of the whole 
field of interstate transportation in this country. 

The measure is known as Senate joint resolution No. 
60. It provides for a sweeping investigation by five sen- 
ators and five representatives, taken from the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, of which Senator New- 
lands of Nevada is chairman, and the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, of which Representa- 
tive Adamson of Georgia is chairman. . 

Here is the text of the resolution as passed by the 
House by unanimous consent: 


Resolved (etc.), That the interstate commerce committee 
of the Senate and the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on interstate and foreign commerce, through a 
joint sub-committee to consist of five senators and five rep- 
resentatives, who shall be selected by said committees, 
respectively, be, and they are hereby appointed to investi- 
gate the subject of the Government control and regulation 
of interstate and foreign transportation, the efficiency of the 
existing system in protecting the rights of shippers and 
carriers and in promoting the public interest, the incorpora- 
tion or control of the incorporation of carriers, and all pro- 
posed changes in the organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the act to regulate commerce; also 
the subject of Government ownership of all public utilities, 
such as telegraph, telephone, wireless, cable, express com- 
panies and railroads engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and report as to the wisdom or feasibility of Govern- 
ment ownership of such utilities and as to the comparative 
worth and efficiency of Government regulation and control 
as compared with Government ownership and operation, with 
authority to sit during the recess of Congress and with 
power to summon witnesses, to appoint necessary experts, 
clerks and stenographers, and to do whatever is necessary 
for a full and comprehensive examination and study of the 
subject and report to Congress as expeditiously as may be; 
that the sum of $24,000, or so much thereof as is necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this resolution and to pay the 
necessary expenses of the sub-committee and its members, 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. Said appropriation shall be imme- 
diately available and shall be paid out on the audit and 
order of the chairman or acting chairman of said sub- 
committee, which audit and order shall be conclusive and 
binding upon all departments as to the correctness of the 
accounts of such sub-committee. 


During the discussion which followed the reading of 
the text of the resolution the ever-present States’ rights 
issue was raised, first by Democratic Leader Kitchin, who 
appeared to be very jealous of the powers of the States 
to regulate rates under existing conditions. Chairman 
Adamson assured Mr. Kitchin that there was no thought, 
so far as his committee was concerned, of interfering 
with the powers of the States, the sole purpose being to 
assemble information. 

Republican Leader Mann challenged this statement, 
declaring that the joint resolution was drafted and 
pushed by railroad attorneys— 


for the express purpose of having hearings to demonstrate 
that State control over railroads should be abolished, that 
exclusive control should be lodged in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and the attorneys for the railroads have 
not only succeeded in getting this resolution in shape where 
it has passed one body and is going to pass another but 
succeeded in getting a plank in the Republican platform in 
Chicago in 1916. The resolution is intended to carry out 


what both parties are pledged to do, which I think is 
improper. 

Chairman Adamson was asked whether or not the sub- 
committee of the Senate and House would investigate 
the existing wage dispute between the carriers and their 
men. He said: 

Four months ago when the clouds gathered above the 
horizon the Republican leader and I investigated to see 
whether there would be any strike. I will not say where 
we went, but we were assured by the representatives of the 
employees that there would be no walkout and they did not 
mean to stop the wheels, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not favor any investigation. I concluded that no 
action was necessary and dropped the subject. 

One criticism of the resolution was that the appro- 
priation which it carries is not sufficient to make possible 
a really broad and comprehensive investigation of so 
vast a subject. Any one of the major propositions in 
the resolution would keep the big subcommittee busy for 
months, unless it is the plan to divide the investigators 
into small groups and have each group conduct an in- 
vestigation into a snecified phase of the general trans- 
portation problem. The Congress is calling for a $1,000,- 
000 investigation and making $24,000 available for the 
work. To make the inquiry really valuable to Congress 
and the nation, to say nothing of the railroads them- 
selves, several times the amount carried is absolutely 
necessary. 





UNITED STATES NOW FOREMOST SHIP- 
BUILDING COUNTRY 


WasuHincTon, D. C., July 17.—For the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 13 percent of the export commerce 
from this country was carried in American bottoms. 
While this percentage may seem small, it represents a 
marked increase over 1912, when from 6 to 8 percent of 
our export business was carried in American bottoms, 
representing, therefore, a jump of 75 to 100 percent in 
favor of American shipping during the last four years. 


On July 1, 1916, there were building in American 
shipyards steel merchantmen aggregating 1,240,000 gross 
tons, compared with 271,000 tons on the same date four 
years ago. The United States this year stands, for the 
first time in its history, as the foremost shipbuilding 
country in the world. 

While exports in American bottoms practically dou- 
bled, imports did likewise. In 1912 imports in American 
ships represented 11 percent of the total. This year 
they have aggregated 22 percent. 





ADVOCATES PASSAGE OF EXPORT TRADE 
COMBINATION BILL 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—Chairman Hurley and 
Commissioners Harris and Rublee of the Federal Trade 
Commission today appeared before the House judiciary 
committee in support of the Webb bill, providing for the 
combination of American manufacturers for the export 
trade. This bill was introduced some time ago by Rep- 
resentative Edwin Y. Webb of North Carolina, chairman 
of the committee, as an administration measure. 

Chairman Hurley of the commission has some spicy 
things to say about the necessity of enacting the bill into 
law. It is not on the legislative program as announced 
by Leader Kitchin of the House or the Senate steering 
committee. Said Mr. Hurley: 

You might as well put two-inch guns on battleships as to 
forbid our American manufacturers the right to combine for 
foreign trade. We all want foreign trade, but we can not 
get it unless we give American manufacturers and exporters 
the same ammunition as that given their foreign competitors 
—the right to establish codperative selling agencies, similar 
to the German cartel. 

American manufacturers going individually into the mar- 
kets of South America must complete with a codperative 
German cartel backed by the Imperial Government, and with 
unequaled banking and transportation facilities supervised 
by the home Government. American firms are obliged to 
maintain separate agencies, greatly increasing the cost for 
selling their wares. 

Germany is not alone in fostering the foreign trade of her 
manufacturers. The activities of Great Britain and other 
big exporting countries are too well known to require com- 
ment. 

The arguments presented by Chairman Hurley were 
reinforced by Commissioners Harris and Rublee, who 
pointed out the absolute need of remedial legislation in 
the immediate future if American business men are to 
reap the rich harvest that awaits them in foreign mar- 
kets as the result of conditions brought about by the 
great world war. 

Congressman Carlin of Virginia, Democratic member of 
the committee, expressed fear that the enactment of a 
law. permitting combination for foreign: trade would 
have the effect of increasing domestic prices. He advo- 
cated an amendment to the bill so as to limit the right 
to combine in the foreign trade to manufacturers with 
small capital, excluding the so-called ‘‘trusts.’? Such an 
amendment would nullify the entire bill. 

A determined effort will be made to secure the passage 
of this bill before final adjournment. President Wilson 
probably will be urged to make a special plea for the 
enactment of the bill into law. 





ECONOMIC BOARD TO ADVISE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18—The Federal Trade 
Commission today announced the appointment of. an 
advisory economic board, consisting of three members, 
the duty of which will be to study economic questions 
and have immetiate charge of investigations. At pres- 
ent the numerous important investigations are distrib- 
uted among the five members of the commission. Under 
the new plan they will all center in the board, under 
the direction of the various commissioners. The mem- 
bership of the board at present is confined to econo- 
mists already in the employ of the commission. They 
are Francis Walker, chief economist, chairman; T. M. 
Robertson, assistant chief economist, and L. H. Haney. 
The membership later may be increased from three to 
five. 

The members of the board will advise with the com- 
mission constantly about economic questions that rise 
in connection with various investigations and studies 
that are undertaken by the commission on its own 
volition, in response to complaints or at the direction 
of the President or Congress. 

Mr. Robertson is a lumber expert. He and other 
lumber experts of the commission during the last week 
have been conferring with Forest Service experts on 
the report of the Forest Service following its compre- 
hensive investigation of the lumber industry. Commis- 
sioner Parry and other members of the commission did 
not hold any further conferences with Forest Service 
officials during the last week, Several more conferences 
will be held this month. 

It has not yet been decided whether the report of 
the Forest Service will be ready for release when the 
lumbermen are again called into conference by the 
trade commission some time in August for the purpose 
of going over the assembled material. The commission 
expects to get the final views of the lumbermen at these 
conferences and any concrete suggestions that they 
may be prepared to make. The conferences probably 
will be executive unless the Forest Service report is 
ready at the time for general distribution. 

The trade commission hopes to be able to reach 








an agreement with the Forest Service on all questi: 
of fact before the lumbermen are called in for fin») 
conferences, 





INVESTIGATE CAUSE OF SPREAD OF FORES" 
FIRES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—National forest offi 
in District No. 3, which covers the extreme Southwe °, 
have started a series of studies with a view to showiis 
how quickly forest fires travel and spread. Different s: 
tions of country are being studied. It has been fo: 
that dry grass ignites much more readily and fire in ‘ 
spreads more quickly than in pine needles, found usua!ly 
on higher levels. While details of the results of tic 
studies are still lacking, enough is known to indicsic 
that the inquiry will prove well worth while. The fi 
est officers on the ground have already discovered a jot 
of things they did not realize before. By determining 
the rapidity with which fire spreads under varying condi- 
tions forest officers will be able to act more intelligently 
in their fire-fighting work. For example, with two fires 
burning at the same time the fire-fighters would tackle 
the section in which there was greater danger of a rapid 
spread of the flames. 

Conditions in the southwestern forests are worse this 
year than at any other time since 1910, which was a bad 
year for forest fires. Every possible precaution is being 
taken to prevent and quickly extinguish fires in this sec- 
tion, where the usual spring rainfall was entirely lack- 
ing this year. 

In some of the Montana forests complaint is still 
heard of too much snow in the higher altitudes, inter- 
fering with the work of forest officers and contractors. 


cm ms 





WANTS BIDS ON NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 


WasuHineton, D. C.; July 18—Announcement was 
made at the Forest Service headquarters today that bids 
will shortly be advertised for on 78,000,000 feet of yel- 
low pine timber in the Coconino National Forest, Ari- 
zona. The details have not yet been completed and the 
appraised value of the timber was not stated. An award 
has just been made to E. T. McGonigle to cut 10,000,000 
feet of yellow pine on the Coconino. 

The Forest Service is now advertising for bids on 
975,000 standard railroad ties and 13,500,000 feet of 
saw logs in the Medicine Bow National Forest, Wyoming. 
The timber is principally lodgepole pine and Engelmann 
spruce. The minimum price for the ties is 11% cents 
and for the logs 50 cents per 1,000 feet. 





COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE RAILWAY MAIL 
PAY QUESTION 


WasuHiIneTon, D. C., July 19.—The long and bitter 
controversy between the railroads and the Postoffice De- 
partment over the railway mail pay question is referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for investigation 
and final determination in the postoffice appropriation 
bill, the conference report on which already has bee 
adopted by the House. : 

The railway mail pay controversy has raged for many 
years, forty years to be exact. At times it has been 
more or less of a dead issue, while at other times it has 
been a live, bitter issue. During the last few years 
the railroads have maintained a railway mail pay com- 
mittee, which has conducted a vigorous campaign for in- 
creased pay and in opposition to practically every meas- 
ure proposed by the department. 

Several commissions appointed by Congress have 
wrestled with the problem. Almost invariably they have 
favored the space basis of figuring compensation rather 
than the present weight basis, but this has not met 
with the approval of the carriers. It was the controversy 
over railway mail pay that killed the $316,000,000 post- 
office appropriation bill a year ago. 

The provision referring this troublesome problem to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizes that 
body to put in the space system on various routes for 
the purpose of making tests to aid it in determining what 
is the best and fairest method of computing railway 
mail pay. 

The amendment gives the commission power to fix the 
rates at which the carriers shall move the mails and 
practically makes its decision final so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. If the decision should be against 
the contentions of the railroads they doubtless will take 
an appeal to the courts and delay its operation. 

The commission already is overloaded with important 
work and its decision on railway mail pay may be de- 
layed. 





id 


NEW SWITCHING PLAN IN EFFECT 


BautimorE, Mp., July 18.—A step of much importance 
to the lumber trade of this city has been taken by Pres- 
ident Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, he 
having arranged with the Pennsylvania Railroad to make 
transfers of cars from one system to another in the city 
free of charge. The arrangement provides, for example, 
that if a car of lumber comes in over the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, that being the most direct and convenient 
line for bringing the car to Baltimore, and the receiver 
happens to be on a connection of the Pennsylvania or iis 
main line within the city limits, the car is transferred 
to the Pennsylvania for the convenience of the receiver. 
If the shipment is made over the Pennsylvania it will 
be transferred to the Baltimore & Ohio, the former 
switching charge being absorbed in the through freigit 
rate. A similar arrangement applying to the Western 
Maryland is now being drawn up and will probably e 
effective in a short time. President Willard’s plan wi! 
end a controversy between local shippers and transport2- 
tion companies which has extended over years and has 
given rise to much complaint. 
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ESTERN LUMBERMEN PRESENT STRONG CASE 


Coast, Inland Empire and Southern Hardwood Interests Are Heard By Commission—Cen- 
tral Millwork People Ask Higher Differential 


Prospects were that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reclassification hearing involving lumber and lumber 
products, which when it began in Chicago July,10 had 
all the ear marks of continuing* at least a month, will 
now be terminated at the close of the present week. The 
earlier ending than was expected is due to the haste 
that was made in the presentation of testimony, evening 
sessions being held to hurry the hearing along. 

Beginning with Thursday, July 13, the west Coast, 
Inland Empire and California industries had their in- 
nings and testimony affecting these industries, which 
were represented by the West Coast Lumbermen’s, East- 
ern Oregon Lumber Producers’, Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’, California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
and California Redwood associations, had the addi- 
tional element of defending a stand that the sash and 
door rates from the Pacific coast and Inland Empire 
country should be on the lumber basis to eastern territory. 
This element appeared in the case for the reason that 
the Wholesale Millwork Association, which includes most 
of the leading sash and door concerns east of the Rocky 
Mountains, set up contentions wholly opposite to the 
western viewpoint. 

The testimony of the western interests and that of the 
Wholesale Millwork Association was practically concluded 
on Monday evening and the commission then proceeded 
to consider the testimony of the veneer, box, tie, pole 
and piling, vehicle and implement stock, and slack and 
tight cooperage interests, and in order to facilitate the 
hearing sectional proceedings were held under the direc- 
tion of Examiner Esch, The latter part of the week 
was given over to the presentation of the carriers. This 
testimony was begun on Thursday and will be covered 
fully in next week’s issue, as will the subject of transit, 
whieh was to be gone into thoroughly before the hearing 
closed. Chairman B. H. Meyer of the commission, who 
has presided throughout the hearing, has set October 15 
for filing first briefs, November 1 for repiy briefs and 
the first week in November for arguments. 


Echo of Former Case 


While the western lumbermen were in the same posi- 
tion as the other lumber interests that were heard earlier 
in the hearing and reported about in full in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as to having no de- 
sire for a break in the rate between rough and dressed 
lumber, much of their testimony was also devoted to the 
millwork phase. The millwork interests east of the Rocky 
Mountains had asked the commission for a higher 
differential on house trim products over the lumber 
rate and the testimony of the western interests was pre- 
sented to combat that contention. The territorial con- 
troversy between the western interests and the millwork 
interests east of the Rocky Mountains was previously 
considered in what is known as the Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd case, in which a decision was given by the com- 
mission about one and one-half years ago and was to the 
point that a discrimination was found to exist by reason 
of the lack of uniformity in the making of the millwork 
rates as between the Pacific coast and the Mississippi 
Valley shipments. Without suggesting how the dis- 
crimination should be removed, the commission ordered 
it removed within ninety days. The carriers disagreed 
among themselves, resulting in a cancellation of all the 
through rates on sash and doors from the Pacific coast 
to the Atlantic seaboard territory, but without anything 
being done respecting other territory. The millwork inter- 
ests of the Mississippi Valley asked a supplemental 
order applying to Chicago, suggesting 20 percent over 
the lumber rate. The commission, however, simply or- 
dered the discrimination to Chicago removed without 
naming any particular basis. The carriers complied by 
advancing the rates on sash and doors from both the 
Pacifie coast and Clinton, Iowa, to Chicago and common 
points to one cent over the lumber rate, creating a uni- 
formity with producers in the Oshkosh district. In this 
proceeding, the millwork interests of the Mississippi Val- 
ley are seeking that the commission set the degree of dif- 
ferential on sash and doors over the lumber rate, and 
stil suggest 20 percent. 


Western Testimony a Unit 


‘ihe testimony of the western interests meeting the con- 
tenion of the millwork interests east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was a unit to the point that such a differential 
woi!d break up a mixed ear custom upon which the in- 
du:‘ry in the far West had been built. Such effect it 
wa. alleged in the testimony would not only seriously 
har.cer their business but destroy it in a large measure. 
Th ‘he testimony offered the western interests came to 
the original contention before the commission that sash, 
doo-s and other millwork should move from west Coast 
to ‘ \ieago and points east on the flat lumber basis. The 
tesiimony included opinions from prominent lumbermen 
frou: the Pacific coast and Inland Empire and statistics 
bea» ng upon every phase of the western lumber industry. 
Th. testimony ran mainly to the following points: that 
the iong haul required to reach competitive markets 
ma. it necessary for the movement of sash, doors and 
othe: millwork upon the lumber basis; the logical place 
of } cation for sash and door plants was at or near lum- 
ber producing points; the consumer is best served 
thre igh such location, because waste is eliminated at or 
hear the lumber producing points, evading the long haul 





on the same; the name of a lumber product simply be- 
cause it is different from lumber is not sufficient reason 
for a differential provided the value and transpor- 
tation problems are smaller; cars in the western lumber 
country are loaded to heavier minimums than elsewhere; 
freight charges from the western producing country even 
now in many instances are greater than the value of the 
lumber at the producing point; retailers are served best 
through the custom of mixed cars, giving them greater 
opportunity for easier assortment of stocks and lowers 
from overhead; from 80 to 95 percent of their product 
moves in mixed cars to the consumer through the dis- 
tributer; the western lumber manufacturer closely utilizes 
the log; points of consumption for most of their prod- 
ucts are located in territory east of the Rocky Mountains, 
the chief center being the prairie States, and taken as a 
whole the future of the western lumber industry depends 
markets. In the treatment of the millwork problem, 
the western lumbermen admit it would hardly be fair to 
the carriers to move set-up sash at the lumber rate. 
Stress was placed on the desire for doors and K. D. 
sash to have the lumber rate classification. The testi- 
mony also showed that the western lumbermen favor uni- 
formity in classification so far as it is practical. Both 
the western lumbermen and millwork interests east of 
the Rocky Mountains would favor sash, door and other 
millwork to move on the lumber basis in all classifica: 
tion territories, if the commission would decide such a 
movement desirable. 


The Case of Central Millwork Interests 


The testimony of witnesses for the Wholesale Millwork 
Association interests included principally statistics show- 
ing that millwork from their factories and jobbing cen- 
ters moved to their natural markets at rates mostly over 
the lumber rate, although in a few instances these prod- 
ucts move at rates lower than the lumber rate. How- 
ever, the claim of these millwork interests is that sash, 
doors and other millwork should move in all territories 
at a differential suggested at 20 percent over the lumber 
basis. In order to show the present relationship of rates 
a considerable amount of statistical data was placed in 
the record by these interests. The chief point of their 
testimony is that sash, doors-and other millwork being 





JOSEPH N, TEAL, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Counsel for Western Lumber Interests 


products further manufactured than lumber should take 
“‘eut-up stuff’’ should move at the lumber rate. j 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


F. G. Donaldson, of Portland, Ore., traffic manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was the 
first witness from the Pacific coast. Mr. Donaldson 
first gave some figures relative to the amount of freight 
paid on cars from the Pacific coast and claims for dam- 
ages in shipment on same in 1914 based on 33,722 
cars, a quarter of the total cars shipped in a year 
averaging $200.18, freight pon each car, making a 
total of $6,750,359, and clgims for damage sustained 
in shipment upon these cars;amounted to $6,700 or 19.6 
cents a car. Mr. Donaldson then went into the his- 
tory of the lumber industry on the Pacifie coast, stat- 
ing that at the present time in Washington 63 per- 
cent of the wage earners are employed in the lumber 
industry, 52 percent in Oregon and 53 percent in Idaho. 
Money paid out to: wage earners during the year 
amounted to $5,229,000. The local consumption of 
lumber is limited and the industry depends upon rea- 
sonable freight rates to market its product, and the 
long distance to the markets makes it necessary that 
planing and shaping of lumber be done at the mill 
in order to insure a reasonable price to the ultimate 
consumer, consequently it is essential West Coast manu- 
facturers be allowed to ship mixed cars of lumber. In 
many cases the freight on a carload of lumber amounted 


to more than the value of lumber itself at the mill. 
In fact in ordinary cases where the rate is over 37 cents 
the amount of the freight exceeds the value of the 
product at the mill. Mr. Donaldson then testified 
that he had prepared answers to the questions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and was authorized 
to submit them as a general consensus of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Eastern Oregon Lum- 
ber Producers’ Association, Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, California White & Sugar Pine 
Association and the California Redwood Association, 
filing them as exhibit 1. The salient features of this 
statement follow: 

The written reply to the questions of the commission 
filed by Mr. Donaldson is reproduced in almost complete 
form herewith. Donaldson’s reply did not include a repe- 
tition of the original question and in order to make nis 
answers intelligible these questions are reproduced at the 
outset in condensed form as follows: 


3. It is particularly desired that each party to this pro- 
ceeding, including carriers and shippers, shoula make a com- 
plete statement of the position he intends to take. * * * 
Gut to insure full discussion the following questions are 
asked : 

‘ (a) In what respect is the present situation unsatisfac- 
ory ? 

(b) Should the classification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts be uniform throughout the country? 

4. What factors determine whether or not a given com- 
modity should take the lumber rate or a rate higher or 
lower than that on lumber? (The question went on to 
Specify a number of factors that had been mentioned as 
determinative or as affecting the subject.) 

6 (a) Consider by itself each of the factors named under 
4 and state whether it affects the amount of operating cost 
in proportion to the distance traveled or whether it is a 
consideration entirely independent of the length of haul. 

6 (b) In connection with this question, consider whether 
or not the differentiation in rates tor articles in the lumber 
list should be made upon a percentage basis so as to vary 
with the amount of the rate, or upon a basis of flat differen- 
tials, and give reasons for the view taken. 

6 (c) ‘To what extent should commercial necessities be 
regarded as controlling the basis for differentiation ? 

3 (a) Assuming that a uniform lumber list can be 
adopted for commodity tariffs, should the official, western 
and southern classifications include a lumber list identical 
with the uniform list to be determined upon for commodity 
tariffs, and should the classifications provide that the class 
rates on articles included shall bear the same relation to 
the class rate on lumber as it is found that commodity rates 
on such articles should bear to commodity rates on lumber? 

8 (b) Is there need in classification ratings of the classi- 
fications proper or of classification exception sheets for a 
greater breaking up of the groups of commodities which in 
commodity tariffs take rates related to iumber rates and are 
included in carriers’ lumber lists? 

_8 (c) Should there not at least be uniformity in descrip- 
tions in classifications, classification exception sheets and 
commodity tariffs? 

9 (a) Would it be well to eliminate all ratings on lumber 
and lumber articles provided in classification exception and 
to confine the rates on lumber and lumber articles to class 
rates provided in the classifications proper and to commodity 
rates wherever the lower basis is desired? 

9 (c) If tonnage moving under class rates as ratings 
provided in classification exceptions is small, then why should 
there be this additional method of publishing rates? 

9 (d) Is the movement at class rates in Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territory predominatingly under 
ratings provided in ratings in official classification or under 
ratings provided in classification exceptions? 

_(a) State what, in your opinion, is the proper rate 
relationship for different kinds or species of lumber and why. 
What factors, if any, compel different rates on 

different kinds of lumber? 

10 (c) Can a uniform list of woods of value be adopted, 
and what should be listed under this head? 

10 (d) Is there any difference as between different kinds 
of lumber in the average loading per car, the value per 
thousand feet and per ton and liability to damage? 

10 (e) To what extent do the different kinds of wood 
compete with one another? 

_10 (f) Is there any basis other than value for a differen- 
tiation in rates on various kinds of lumber? 

11 (a) Should the rates on rough and dressed lumber be 
differentiated ? 

11 (b) If the above question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, state what difference should prevail and whether it 
should be a flat differential uniform for all or a percentage 
difference, 

11 (c) What is the difference, if any, between rough and 
dressed lumber as to its average loading per car, its value 
per thousand feet and per ton, and its liability to damage? 
(The question was further amplified as to the effects of 
dressing only and of further processing.) 

11 Are there any reasons for differentiation of rough 
and dressed lumber which apply to one kind or species of 
wood, but which do not apply to all kinds, or which apply 
in one part of the country and not equally in all parts of 
the country? 

11 (e) If rough and dressed lumber should be differen- 
tiated, what differentiation of lumber products would that 
require? 

11 (f) In what parts of the country and to what extent 
are planing mills operated in connection with sawmills or 
located at the same point? 

(g) What proportion of lumber produced is trans- 
ported as rough lumber? 

11 (i) Does it cost more to transport dressed lumber 
than rough lumber? 

2 (b)_ Is it true that after the ordinary’ saw logs are 
removed from the land a large amount of material can be 
gotten @ut into unfinished “shapes” from timber that would 
otherwise be wasted if not used for this purpose? 

18 (a} © Where the rate relationship of lumber and lumber 
products is different in the territory of origin from that of 
territory of destination, which controls in the case of two 
rates? . 

19 (a) In what parts of the country have rail rates on 
lumber been materially affected by water carriers? 

20. What effect will the Panama Canal movement of 
lumber have upon the industry in the South and in the 
West from the standpoint of both the railroads and the 
lumbermen ? 

22. (This is a long question relating to the desirability 
of transit privileges.) 

23. State as to the tariff provisions relating to “dun- 
nage’ * * * whether or not uniformity should be ef- 
fected and upon what basis. 

27 (a) Should rates be higher when shipments require 
more than one car for transportation and when only one car 
is required, or is the prevailing arrangement of charging 
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the same rate but making special provision for minimum 
weight to be preferred? ‘ 

27 (b) Does the fact that in some instances higher rates 
are charged when shipments require more than one car for 
transportation effect unjust discrimination? 

29. Would it be practicable to charge less per 100 pounds 
for loading in excess of the prescribed carload minimum than 
for loading within such minimum? 


1 

Mr. Donaldson’s answers to these questions follow: 
In some instances the question has not been repeated 
where his reply to it has been sufficiently clear within ;t- 
self. Mr. Donaldson’s reply started out by stating that 
his replies were made on behalf of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Eastern Oregon Lumber Produ- 
cers’ Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, California White & Sugar Pine Association and 
California Redwood Association, and continued as fol- 
lows: 

The commission at the outset expresses the desire to con- 
fine this investigation to the rate relationship of articles 
generally included in lumber lists and the question of uni- 
formity in rules, regulations and tariff provisions affecting 
rates on such articles, and does not desire to go into the 
reasonableness of present rates or the adequacy of the reve- 
nues at present derived from the transportation of lumber 
and lumber products. Therefore as far as possible reference 
to the reasonableness of the present rates will be omitted, but 
such omissions must not be construed as in any way admitting 
that the rates themselves are in all instances reasonable or 
satisfactory. 

In following the suggestions made by the commission each 
paragraph of the outline will be covered separately and in 
consecutive order. 

PARAGRAPH 3. A ‘complete statement of our position has 
been filed and I will now proceed to answer the specific in- 
quiries of the commission as fully and yet as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

PARAGRAPH 3 (a). Omitting as far as possible all refer- 
ence to dissatisfaction with the rates in and of themselves, I 
will say that the present situation is unsatisfactory as to 
classification in the following particulars: 

The classification applying on shipments from the whole 
Pacifie coast to common consuming markets east of Salt 
Lake City is not uniform. All producing districts on the 
Pacific coast agree that there should be no substantial dif- 
ference in the lumber list applying from any of these pro- 
ducing districts to the common markets in which any or all 
of them compete with each other. 

The present classification is unsatisfactory because it is 
not uniform from the entire Pacific coast to all of the 
consuming markets. I mean by this that the classification 
is not the same to consuming markets west of the Missouri 
River as to markets east of the Missouri River; not the same 
to markets east of the Missouri River and west of Chicago as 
to markets in the southeastern territory, the Central Freight 
Association territory or the Atlantic seaboard territory. We 
should have a uniform classification to all of these different 
markets, and this uniform classification should apply on 
reasonable joint through rates to all points. At present we 
have no through rates to Central Freight Association and 
southeastern territory on lumber and other forest products, 
nor to these two territories and Atlantic seaboard territory 
on doors, sash set up or even knocked down. In consequence 
we not only have the handicap of difference in classification 
on the same identical article in various sections of the entire 
haul (making it impossible to ship in mixtures that are per- 
mitted alike over all parts of the through route), but we 
are further handicapped by having to pay these combination 
rates which result from these differences in classification. 
We need and the transportation and business conditions 
justify both uniform classification from all Pacific coast 
producing points alike to all consuming markets alike and 
reasonable through rates based on such classification. 


Present Classification Unsatisfactory 

*The present classification is unsatisfactory to the extent 
that it is not so liberal as classification accorded the products 
of competing producers in the East. For example, Oshkosh 
and common point manufacturers have a classification per- 
mitting sash and doors and other lumber products to move 
to Central Freight Association territory on joint through 
rates and one minimum. The Pacific coast has to pay full 
combination of the commodity rate to eastern gateways, plus 
class rate and varying minimum to Central Freight Associa- 
tion points, making a much higher classification. This is 
one of the unsatisfactory situations that we hope and expect 
the commission to remedy in this case. 

The present situation is unsatisfactory as to minimum 
weights and the rules and regulations pertaining thereto. As 
just stated, to much of the eastern territory there are no 
joint through rates or uniform classification, and where we 
are compelled to pay combination rates we are obliged to try 
to conform in our through shipments to different minimum 
earload weights applying in connection with each local rate 
used in making the combination. We start out at point of 
origin to load our cars to meet the minimum weight condi- 
tions imposed at that point, but by reason of the lack of 
uniformity in the minimums over the entire route the con- 
ditions we meet in loading do not carry through to final 
destination. Often we are not advised as to the minimum 
weight applying in connection with some factor of the com- 
bination rate and we are unexpectedly caused a loss, or at 
least annoyance by reason of the lack of uniformity in the 
minimum. 

From the north Pacific coast and Inland Empire we have 
on closed equipment a graduated minimum which on fir 
and pine lumber is based on about 20 pounds per cubic foot 
of car space, subject io special rules. But these special 
rules not only fail to meet the conditions in many instances 
but have become so numerous and complicated as to make 
it practically impossible for the ordinary shipper to under- 
stand what is required of him, or meet the requirements 
when understood, and are so ambiguous that the carriers 
themselves soinetimes disagree as to the proper applica- 
tion. 

We believe that the minimum weight should be uniform 
throughout the country to the fullest extent possible and 
should be reasonable. 

If the outcome of this case should be a different classifi- 
cation on different kinds of lumber and lumber products, a 
reasonable mixing rule should be prescribed under which the 
several articles in the different classifications may mix at 
the rate applicable to each. 

PARAGRAPH 4.—I do not believe it is practicable to lay 
down a hard and fast rule specifying just what factors 
should determine the proper classification of any article that 
moves in sufficient quantity to justify a commodity rate, 
As far as lumber and its products are concerned, certain 
factors usually considered on other articles can not be used 


at all. Also a factor that might be controlling in one 
section of the country on lumber products would be rela- 
tively unfmportant in another, or even in the same section, if 
the circumstances and conditions differed. 

Value is no importance on the Pacific coast because, as 
will be shown by further testimony, there is not sufficient 
range in values to create an actual or a material difference 
in transportation risk. All the timber is soft wood of low 
value and all of the products move with such a low per car- 
load actual loss in transit as to defy computation in a rate 
variation. For example, the entire product of the north 
Pacific that moves by rail taxes the railroad less than 20 
cents per car for loss and damage. 

Loading per car is a factor properly to be considered, 
particularly if the rate itself is based on a specific loading. 
On forest products from the Pacific coast the rate is not 
based on the loading of specific products, but rather on the 
average loading of all the different products, in so far as the 
loading is a factor in determining the rate. Susceptibility 
to damages is not a real factor, for the reasons given in my 
statement on value. Service and equipment are substan- 
tially the same on all forest products, so those factors can 
not be considered determinative. 

Fullest utilization of the forest is, to my mind, one of 
the determining factors on the Pacific coast. Utilization of 
waste is another; nature of product and market another. 
We have only one class of timber. It is all low valued, 
soft wood, with no great range in value_ so class of timber 
is not in itself determinative. Extent and volume of move- 
ment are an important factor. 


No Basis for Classification Furnished 

Dealing with the mechanical process, I contend that none 
of the processes mentioned furnishes a basis for classifica- 
tion, although the effect of these processes upon the car 
loading should be given fair consideration. None of the 
manufactured products now moving from the Pacific coast 
in the lumber list have required any great degree of finish. 
The suggestion that articles in the rough, in the white and 
finished might constitute three separate classes can not apply 
to our lumber or lumber products, as we produce no woods 
to which such terms apply. ‘ 

Summing up my answers to paragraph 4, I would say that 
while no single factor is always determinative of a proper 
classification on our products, the different factors that may 
properly be considered are as follows: 

(1) Fullest utilization of the forest and the waste. 

(2) Extent and volume of the movement. 

(3) Loading per car. 

(4) Commercial necessities. 

The carriers can doubtless answer this better than I. My 
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opinion is that the four factors I mentioned are considera- 
tions entirely independent of the length of the haul. 


Establishing of Arbitraries 

PARAGRAPH 6 (b). If any arbitraries are to be estab- 
lished, they should be on a flat basis applying alike from all 
producing points to all competitive consuming points. My 
reasons for this statement are that the flat arbitrary basis 
is the only way in which commercial equality can be secured 
and maintained. Assuming all lumber rates on which the 
proposed arbitrary is to be based are such as will, as far as 
practicable, place all lumber shippers on a’ relatively fair 
basis, then to place the shippers of the lumber products on 
the same fair basis you must give them either the lumber 
rate or a flat arbitrary over the lumber rate. For example, 
the rate on yellow pine to Kansas City is 23 cents, the rate 
on fir is 50 cents. If these are relatively fair adjustments 
on lumber they would also be relatively fair on doors. If, 
however, the commission should conclude that the door rate 
should be somewhat higher and the rate from the yellow pine 
district was raised to 25 cents, then the rate from the Pacific 
coast should be raised to 52 cents. The advance in each 
case would be about 1 cent per door and the competitive 
situation would not be disturbed. If, on the other hand, it 
should be concluded that because the yellow pine percentage 
increase happened to be about 9 percent, the Coast rate 
should be raised 6 percent, that would make the Coast 
arbitrary 4% cents per 100 pounds, or about 2% cents per 
door, and the Coast man’s competition would be increased 
an additional 1% cents per door over the yellow pine man. 

There is no way to apply a fixed arbitrary on a_per- 
centage basis that would not entirely throw out of line all 
rate adjustments that were arrived at with a view to placing 
shippers on a substantial parity in the same market. Pro- 
ducers on the Coast already pay a much higher base rate for 
their disadvantage in location far from the consuming 
market. This advantage should not be artificially increased 
by establishing a new and novel basis of arbitraries. No 
rates that I know of have ever been made either by the com- 
mission or the railroads on this plan, and it is a fair assump- 
tion that if after years of experience in rate making no single 
railroad has adopted the percentage plan, but on the con- 
trary all arbitraries so far placed on forest products have 
been on a flat basis, it would seem perfectly apparent that 





the flat arbitrary is the fairest and most practicable plan, 
Any other assumption carries with it the implication that 
the railroads and the commission have in the past never 
made an arbitrary on the fairest and most practicable plan. 

On page 15 of the outline the commission says that “It 
may be presumed that the predominant basis is fair and any 
departure therefrom requires a full statement of the reasons 
which are deemed a justification for such departure.” I cer- 
tainly feel that this test should be applied to the question of 
fixing arbitraries on forest products on a flat basis as against 
a percentage basis. 

PARAGRAPH 6 (c). To the fullest extent consistent with 
carriers’ revenues and sound economics. 

PaRAGRAPH 8 (a). I do not think it is necessary to go 
so far in the direction of uniformity. As far as classifica- 
tion publications that govern only class rates are concerned, 
uniformity can not be carried to the extent specified. 

The movement on class rates on the Coast is extremely 
limited and purely local. What was published in official 
classification would have no bearing on this business, and 
should not have. If we had what the law says we should 
have (reasonable joint through rates) they would of neces- 
sity be commodity rates and the local class rates would not 
require any uniform rule, but pending publication of joint 
through rates to all consuming markets, not now reached on 
through rates, the classification factor used for basing pur- 
poses from or to the rate breaking points should include the 
same list of articles as included in rate from originating 
point; in other words, a proportional factor at least which 
would carry uniformity from origin to destination. 

PARAGRAPH 8 (b). As to carloads, I should say gen- 
erally not, but local conditions may justify it in some cases, 
As to L. C. L., the present classification seems generally sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. q 

PARAGRAPH 8 (c). Yes, as far as the actual business con- 
ditions will permit and make desirable. 

PARAGRAPH 9 (a). Do not think such a change necessary 
as our rates, governed by exceptions, cover local conditions 
only. 

PARAGRAPH 9 (c). There is no apparent reason. 

PARAGRAPH 9 (d). As far as Pacific coast is concerned, 
we pay class rates on some of our products and commodity 
rates on others. I should judge we ship more cars into 
Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territory on 
commodity rates from Chicago than on class rates. We 
ought to have through commodity rates on all. 

PARAGRAPH 10 (a). They should be the same on all 
species produced on the Pacific coast. 

PARAGRAPH 10 (b). None that I know of. 

PARAGRAPH 10 (c). Not particularly posted on woods of 
value. My general impression is that no domestic wood 
should be rated as a wood of value, if that would mean a 
higher rate. 


Difference in Loading Possibilities 

PARAGRAPH 10 (d). There is quite a difference in the 
loading possibilities of different species of lumber, but no 
more than between different kinds of the same species. In 
other words, dry fir will weigh much more than dry spruce, 
but green fir actually does often weigh less than green 
spruce. This is true of other soft woods. There is no way 
to determine the loading possibilities by species. It depends 
on the conditions of manufacture and shipment. It might 
also be said that there is considerable variation in the same 
identical kind and species of lumber, depending upon the 
conditions under which the tree grows. We have situations 
where two boards are of the same size, from the same kind 
of tree, of the same degree of dryness, yet the weight might 
be 50 percent greater in one than the other, due to the 
fact that they came out of different logs. 

All our woods are: of low value. We file exhibits showing 
just what the value is. There is no great difference in lia- 
bility to damage. None of our lumber sustains damage of 
any consequence, at least none that could be compensated 
for by any variation in freight rate. 


PARAGRAPH 10 (e). They all compete wherever they can . 


serve a common use. More specifically speaking, fir com- 
petes strongly at all points east of the Rocky Mountains with 
yellow pine in flooring, dimension, timbers and substantially 
all house building or construction material. Car material is 
one of our most important products. Yellow pine and fir 
compete in this trade. We have southern yellow pine floors 
in some of our public buildings in Oregon and Washington 
and Douglas fir floors are laid in cities close to the South. 
Fir, white pine, yellow pine, hemlock and larch compete more 
strongly in some lines than do cedar, cypress, redwood, spruce 
and other soft woods in the same lines. On the other hand, 
in other lines the latter woods compete more strongly among 
themselves. Redwood, cypress and cedar bevel siding all 
serve the same purpose. It would take a large volume to 
set forth in detail the full extent to which these various 
woods compete, and at the conclusion another volume could 
be written setting forth how all of these wood uses can 
be displaced by substitutes of one sort or another. The 
only safe conclusion is that to some degree every wood com- 
petes with every other wood and they all compete with some 
substitute for wood. ‘The competition is weak or strong 
according to varying conditions, but freight rate adjustments 
are often the controlling factors that decrease or increase 
competition. * 

PARAGRAPH 10 (f). Yes, those stated by me under para- 
graph 4. So far as Pacific coast products are concerned, 
value is not a proper basis. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (a). No; reasons have heen heretofore 
given. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (b). I can not believe it possible this case 
will result in a difference between rough and dressed lum- 
ber, but if the seemingly impossible thing should happen, 
my answer to paragraph 6 (b) will cover. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (c). This will be covered by exhibits and 
specific testimony later. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (d). None that I know of. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (e). Impossible to answer. I do not know. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (f). On the Pacific coast substantially all 
the larger sawmills have planing mills in connection there- 
with. In addition, there are a number of plants that have 
further accessory facilities. 

PARAGRAPH 11 (g). Washington and Oregon; of total 
production 55.56 percent was dressed and 44.44 percent was 
rough. Of this rough production only a small proportion, 
approximately 5 percent, actually moves by rail east of Rocky 
Mountains ; the balance, rough production, is either moved by 
water, consumed locally or moved by rail to points west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Speaking separately for eastern Oregon and Washington, 
all of Idaho and Montana, the correction to digest filed 
shows the percentage of rough lumber movement. For Cali- 
fornia redwood almost 8 percent moves east of the Rocky 
Mountains in rough. For California pine about 5 percent 
moves east of Rocky Mountains in the rough. 
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ParaAGRAPH 11 (i). As far as my information goes, I 
would say that it does not. 

PausGRAPH 12 (b). Yes, if the commission means by 
“shapes” such byproducts as shingles, bolts, fence posts, 
grape Stakes, railroad ties etc. . 

PARAGRAPH 18. Generally that in the territory of origin. 
However, we sometimes have different relationship right in 
the territory of origin. Our territory of origin is a large 
territory and all our local classifications are not the same. 

PARAGRAPH 19. I believe the carriers generally claim 
their rail rates are materially affected by water competition 
wherever there is any present or prospective carriage by 
water. Just how much merit there is in some of these claims 
depends upon the condition under which the claim is made. 
I] have known of some so-called water compelled rates on 
lumber that in my judgment could not be higher if there had 
been no water. 

PARAGRAPH 20. Very difficult to say. We in the West, of 
course, hope to use the canal to fullest possible extent, but 
much of this to domestic ports, like Atlantic seaboard, 
would be all new business for us and not materially affect 
railroad revenues. So far we have used the canal very little 
and on some of this business the eastern lines got a back 
haul. I assume any large increase of movement from the 
Pacific coast to eastern points wouid cut into the southern 
yellow pine movement, but unless our production increased 
proportionately the movement to Atlantic seaboard by water 
would relieve the competition in the middle West and the 
southern yellow pine might increase its distribution in that 
territory. 

On the Question of Transit Privileges 


PARAGRAPH 22, In connection with the question of transit 
privileges I can best express the ideas of the Pacific coast 
shippers by quoting their original answer to Question 17 of 
the preliminary questions, which was as follows: 

That generally speaking privleges of a broad nature 
such as reconsigning, diversions, holding in transit, stor- 
age in transit and completion of load in transit (at or 
near source of supply) and with such restrictions as to 
void their abuse, should be made universal and on same as 
necessities of the movement of timber traffic may require. 
Milling in transit should not be accorded at points re- 
motely situated from source of timber supply, but should 
be accorded on same terms in all sections of the country 
at or near source of timber pe ee A within the zone of 
productivity, where (without transit privileges) duplica- 
tion of plants at or near such source of supply would 
peel = * economic waste or an unnecessary duplication 
of capital. 

Further consideration of the question of the privilege of 
reconsignment, diversion and holding in storage in transit is, 
in our opinion, a growing evil to the industry, and such 
steps as may be found lawful and necessary should be taken 
to limit these practices. 

PARAGRAPH 23. Dunnage allowances for stakes and chains 
should be uniform as far as practicable, and should be sub- 
stantially as provided in R. H. Countiss tariff I. C. C., 1910, 
as set forth on pages 356 and 357 of the digest, except that 
when carriers require the shippers to equip the cars with 
unusual protection to equipment, the actual weight of such 
dunnage should be allowed. 

PARAGRAPH 25, As to minimum weights on double car- 
loads, if the classification is to provide the same basis of 
rates as on single loads, the minimum uniformity adopted 
on single loads of lumber and timber products should apply 
on each of the cars used. Reasonable estimated weights 
should be published to cover all cases where impossible or 
impracticable to secure actual scale weights. 

As to shrinkage etc. the reason the provision referred to 
has been largely removed from the tariffs is because carriers 
have issued special circulars covering this matter which 
govern the rate publication. However, I understand many. 
of these circulars have not been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They should be made reasonable 
and as uniform as practicable and filed with the commission. 


The provisions applying on the Pacific coast are in some re- . 


spects unsatisfactory. : 

As to articles polished or varnished. We do not have in 
our lumber list articles of this character, and the movement 
is inconsequential. 

PARAGRAPH 27 (a). Rates should not be higher ,and the 
prevailing arrangements referred to are to be preferred. 

PARAGRAPH 27 (b). Yes. ; 

PARAGRAPH 28. I believe the carload minimum should be 
based not upon the loading of the different lumber products 
considered separately, but upon what would be a reasonable 
minimum, considering the movement as a whole. The joint 
hecessities of the carrier, shipper and consumer should gov- 
ern. What the carriers as a whole have made the pre- 
dominant minimum should not be lightly set aside for any 
theoretical basis of minima. 

PaRAGRAPH 29, If it was necessary and desirable to make 
Tates in the manner indicated, it would be possible to do so. 
If the term ‘practicable’ means desirable, I would say that 
to whatever extent such a rule would conflict with our posi- 
tion rates generally should be the same on all kinds of tim- 
wi - products just to that extent the rule would be unde- 
Slrable, 

_ Mr. Donaldson then introduced documentary exhib- 
its. Exhibit 2 gave the average price per thousand 
feet f. 0. b. the mill of lumber produced west of the 
Cascade Mountains, which was compiled from reports 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service and the office of Industrial Investiga- 
tion, for 1915. Exhibit 3 showed the production and 
distribution of lumber in Oregon and Washington for 
1912, 1913 and 1914. The figures were compiled from 
records in the custom office and from data obtained by 
the United States Forest Service. Exhibit 4 showed the 
production of a number of lumber products on the Pacific 
Coast and the rates taken by these commodities to mar- 
ket points. Exhibit 5 showed the distribution of red 
cedar shingles by States from twenty-three representa- 
tive mills in Oregon and Washington for 1914, the total 
number of cars shipped being 3,834. Exhibit 6 showed 
the distribution of doors and sash in straight carloads 
and in mixed carloads of other forest products by States 
during 1914, from nine representative shippers in Ore- 
gon and Washington. The figures show that during the 
year one car of knocked down sash, eleven cars of set-up 
sash, 982 cars of doors, 718 mixed cars of lumber, shingles 
ete., thirty-four cars of mixed sash, doors ete., were 
shipped by the nine companies, Mr. Donaldson then 
Went into details regarding the average weight of ship- 
Men's and stated that they average between 57,000 and 

pounds a car and contained on the average 
24,919 feet to a car. The average weight on 867 mixed 


cars of sash, doors and lumber was approximately 40,000 
pounds. The weight of a straight car of knocked down 
sash with one company averaged 52,000 pounds, while 
another shipper’s average was 56,000 pounds on the 
same class of material. The average weight on doors 
was 46,000 pounds, pine box shooks average 49,560 
pounds to the car while spruce shooks average 49,968 
pounds. The average weight of a carload of shingles 
was 34,000 pounds. ‘These figures were introduced to 
show that the manufacturer is in the habit of loading 
cars as heavily as possible, and in this connection Mr. 
Donaldson said that the Coast has the highest minimum 
carload weight requirements of any shipping section, but 
that the minimum load has no effect upon the loading, 
the manufacturer always trying to get in all the material 
that is possible. The loads are large, as it is the ship- 
pers’ wish to market the product in big units, because 
of the distance from the market and the desire of the 
retailers to carry as small a stock as possible. Being 
questioned as to what he thought a fair basis for a 
minimum weight he said it should not be higher than 
40,000 pounds, because occasionally shippers do have 
orders that it is impossible to load to the full prescribed 
minimum according to the tariff and that the shippers 
feel that in such cases they are being unfairly taxed. He 
then went into a discussion of the rates during the last 
twenty-five years, describing the manner in which present 
rates have been reached. He testified that in four years’ 
time the average loss a car was 70 cents; one year showed 
a loss a car of $1.88, but this was caused largely by the 
destruction by fire of lumber in shipment, but in this 
connection Mr. Donaldson emphasized the fact that the 
risk on forest products in cars is absolutely inconse- 
quential, as the railroads find it generally unnecessary to 
carry insurance upon lumber. From Washington and 
Oregon 80 percent of the cars shipped contained mixed 
lumber, while the remaining 20 percent were straight 
ears. Mr. Donaldson said that the manufacturers felt it 
was necessary to utilize every possible piece of log and 
for that reason the process of manufacturing of lumber 
into products should be carried on as fully at the mill 
as possible, and that: in his opinion that is the reason 
why the mills are logical sites for door factories, sash fac- 
tories and other factories utilizing lumber that would 
otherwise be wasted. This has the effect of not only 
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saving freight, but also making the price to the ultimate 
consumer as low as possible, and he said that he could 
think of no economical principle that calls for trans- 
portation of material that is only waste. In this con- 
nection he mentioned that in 1914 the average haul of 
mills west of the Cascades was 1,000 miles and the aver- 
age rate of freight was 36 cents a hundred. Because 
lumber is given a name such as a door, it should not be 
given a different classification. Mr. Donaldson was then 
subjected to a long examination, which only served to 
emphasize the views he expressed in the direct testimony, 
but it especially brought out that he thinks the minimum 
weight requirement in loading cars should be lowered. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 


As a very important part of the west Coast case con- 
sists of meeting the contention of the interests known 
as the Wholesale Millwork Association, which is repre- 
sented by Attorney Burchmore, the cross-examination 
by the latter of Mr. Donaldson was so lengthy that it 
continued into the evening session. On cross-examina- 
tion Mr, Donaldson was firm in his stand that the long 
haul necessary for the west Coast interests in reaching 
the Chicago market and the heavy loading that pre- 
vailed among the west Coast people justified the move- 
ment of doors and sash on the lumber basis. In answer 
to a question he said that because railroads in one part 
of the country might find reasons for urging that sash 
and doors move on a distinctly different basis than 
lumber, this did not create a reason why west Coast 
products should move in that manner. Since July 1 
doors have been moving from west Coast common 
points to Chicago and eastern points on a basis of 
one cent over lumber, which is in conformity with a 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case. However, the west Coast 
people continue to maintain the position that west 
coast sash and doors should move into competing mar- 
kets on a lumber rate. 


Mr. Donaldson was followed on the witness stand by 
A. Larsson, of San Francisco, Cal., who spoke in behalf 
of the California industries, including the California 
Redwood Association and the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Larsson read 
into the record a statement defending the position 
taken by the California industries, in which it was 
brought out that within the last twenty years the 
lumber industry in California has been built up 
through close utilization of the log and that its aver- 
age commodity rates and liberal mixtures of products 
of the log were made to fit the needs of trade, so ad- 
justed to present commercial conditions as to be best 
for the consumer and public generally. The statement 


. in full is as follows: 


The opening statement filed in behalf of Pacific coast 
operators by our counsel, Joseph N. Teal, reflects my views 
generally on the traffic standpoint, the necessities and needs 
of a broad mixture at one rate and minimum weight. 

As our joint answers to the twenty-nine interrogatories 
promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of June 20, 1916, to which replies I confer, have been 
answered, I will try to avoid duplicating any such data. It 
is my judgment that if any discrimination now exists in the 
lumber list by not being uniform in different sections of the 
country, such lists can be more easily and justly broadened 
without serious disturbances in present commercial condi- 
tions and to railroad revenues for the reason that where 
commodities are not now carried in general lumber list, any 
added products in such territory would more likely stimulate 
new traffic, while a change by splitting up into two or more 
groups is bound to hurt some one and result, no doubt, in a 
general rate advance on articles if placed in two, three or 
four groups as the case may be. 

No doubt the railway carriers wishing to conserve or in- 
crease their revenues would do so generally by upward re- 
vision instead of lowering rates in first group if a segrega- 
tion were made. This is well illustrated by Central Freight 
Association circular P. S. M. No. 878, filed by. western and 
middle West carriers in this case and alluded to by the 
commission in its rate study. 

As recited in testimony re Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case, 
Docket 6490, by S. N. Bostwick, assistant general freight 
agent Southern Pacific Company, and others (transcript 646 
etc.), the business has been developed in California by broad 
and liberal mixtures for a period of about twenty years. 

Going back to Southern Pacific local tariff 3 I. C. C. 1672, 
effective April 1, 1900, applying from California points to 
Pacific system points west of El Paso and Ogden, we find 
substantially the same list of articles now shown in present 
tariff with such other commodities as have been added from 
time to time, likewise T. C. F. B. tariff S. R. 939 I. C. C, 
831, effective April 1, 1907, and preceding issues on eastern 
traffic showed broad mixtures then as now, including joint 
rates to Central Freight Association territory on substan- 
tially all the articles now in lumber list on a 60-cent rate 
to Chicago, 70 cents to Cincinnati-Detroit territory and 75 
cents to Pittsburgh-Buffalo territory. 

In any change therefore of long existing policies the 
burden of proof should rest on those seeking a change or the 
real reasons of such parties who seek a change should be 
carefully scrutinized. This has been more tersely stated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 12 I. C. C., Rep. 
438, p. 444, 1907, Paper Mills Company vs. P. R. R., in the 
following language. 

“Where a regulation pertaining to transportation has been 
in force a long period of time business interests become so 
adjusted thereto that any abrupt and material change is 
almost certain to produce undue and therefore unlawful dis- 
crimination.” 

The commission also aptly sets forth its views on parity 
rates between wheat and flour and the effect of disturbing 
such conditions in Butte Milling Company vs. C. & A,, 
£5.3. C..C. S54; 

A long distance commodity rate made on blanket zones 
is not necessarily comparable with rates on mixtures from 
other points if both commodity schedules fulfill a reasonable 
need under different conditions for the district from which 
each apply. ‘Thus in the Southeast certain tariffs in the 
list of the commission’s rate study and outline of testimony 
to be developed show doors, cement, bricks, lumber and other 
products at one rate; but I would not say from this that we 
on the Pacific coast should have brick and cement added to 
our lumber lists unless very good reasons were shown for 
such necessity. Classifications in so called western, official 
and southern classification territories for lumber and - its 
products with rules for straight or mixed carloads where 
class rates apply is one problem entirely apart from a com- 
modity list applying on commodity rates for products of the 
log, the latter being purely in nature of an exception to 
the general rule of making rates; hence the need of com- 
modity rates in such instances because of different conditions 
surrounding generally a large movement of some classes of 
traffic as in our case. It is my conclusion that a straight 
classification based on class rates might be more scientific, 
if there is such a thing, as real science in classification, 
but not as to commodity rates, which are governed largely 
by commercial conditions. 

In my opinion one who produces products of lumber re- 
motely situated from source of raw supply should not expect 
to have rates of classification adjusted for the purpose of 
taking care of the loss in transporting the waste product 
by differences in classification. 

In my opinion fair average commodity rates and liberal 
mixtures on products of the log when made to fit needs of 
trade adjusted to present commercial conditions are best for 
consumer and public generally. For local conditions the list 
of articles in a commodity rate need not be necessarily 
comparable with rates or mixtures on commodity rates, based 
on zone system of rates covering long distance hauls. 

Summing up the situation, we believe the list now in use 
from California in a general way will stand any fair test 
and all lists should be amplified rather than restricted to fit 
commercial conditions and to meet the evolution of new 
practices in manufacturing arising from time to time if the 
carriers secure a fair return and no discrimination results. 
Generally our lumber list is satisfactory at the present time 
except as to the recent adjustment in I. C. C, tariff 1011 
(R. H. Countiss, agent), effective July 1, 1916, which adjust- 
ment we understand to be temporary pending decision in this 
case. 


More than a dozen exhibits were made a part of the 
record during the testimony of Mr. Larsson. Exhibit 1 
consisted of a resumé showing the amount of standing 
timber and other data pertaining to the lumber indus- 
try in California, showing a total capital invested in 
redwood and pine operations, present indebtedness on 
each, operating cost and total revenue for the year 
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1914. Exhibit 2 consisted of a statement of lumber 
sawed in California and Arizona for the years 1911 to 
1915, based upon Government reports and estimates, 
data also including potential capacity. Exhibit 3 
showed the shingle movement from Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties, California, for 1914, the total 
being 342,939,000; percentage shipped to points east 
of the Rocky Mountains being .0381. This statement 
also includes other data on lath and shakes. Exhibit 4 
included rail, cargo and local shipments from Hum- 
boldt, Del Norte and Mendocino counties for a period 
of five months in 1915; recapitulation of lumber ship- 
ments; shipments for May, 1916, showing grades and 
regional distribution; report of stock on hand May 31, 
1916, twelve mills reporting, and a comparative report 


for twelve months from June, 1914, to May, 1915, and 


June, 1915, to May, 1916, inclusive, showing the total 
lumber cut and shipments. Exhibit 5 showed the rail, 
cargo and local shipments, representing shipments for 
May, 1916; redwood shipments for five months, Janu- 
ary to May, 1916, inclusive; redwood shipments for 
five months, January to May, covering a period of 
years; monthly shipments of redwood for each year 
since 1905; twelve months of redwood shipments from 
January 1 to December 31 inclusive, over a period of 
years, and arrivals by water of redwood and Douglas 
fir. Exhibit 6 showed rail shipments originating at red- 
wood mills during 1914. Exhibit 7 showed carload ship- 
ments of pine forest products by points of origin in 
California for 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913. Exhibit 8 
gave data on carload shipments of forest products by 
States of destination from pine mills in California, 
Nevada and southern Oregon for 1910, 1911, 1912 and 
1913. Exhibit 9 showed the number of carloads of 
forest products by rail to interstate points by repre- 
sentative mills in California, Nevada, southern Oregon 
and Arizona, the data also showing the weight, freight 
charges paid, loss and other damage. Exhibit 10 con- 
sisted of a map showing the distribution of California, 
Nevada, southern Oregon and Arizona forest products 
by rail during 1914. Exhibit 11 consisted of the aver- 
age selling price f. 0. b. mill of all redwood products 
for 1906 to 1914 inclusive. Exhibit 12 gave the west- 
ern yellow pine and California white pine average f. o. 
b. mill prices for a period of years, the general aver- 
age being $16.06. Exhibit 13 showed the average f. o. 
b. mill prices on sugar pine for a period of years, the 
general average being $16.06. Exhibit 14 consisted 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s analysis of 
tariff on forest products compared with basis already 
in effect in transcontinental eastbound lumber tariffs 
from the south Pacific coast, Docket No. 8131. 

Mr. Larsson stated on cross-examination that the 
reclassification matter was a very serious one from the 
standpoint of the redwood industry and that his in- 
dustry generally favored greater uniformity from com- 
mon producing points to common competitive points. 
He stated that California now has a more comprehen- 
sive lumber list than the north Coast people enjoy. 


Secretary of Western Pine Association Presents 
Statement 


A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, followed 
Mr. Larsson. Mr. Cooper stated that the testimony 
of Mr. Donaldson had expressed substantially the 
same thing desired by the western pine manufacturers 
and he read into the record a statement in behalf of 
his association. The statement was explanatory of the 
production of western pine products, the conditions 
that govern their manufacture and the consuming field 
they reach. While about 30 to 33 percent of the prod- 
uct is sold in the four States where the mills are lo- 
cated, the bulk of it moves to the prairie States west 
of the Mississippi River, and 10 percent to territory 
between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard and north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. The bulk being yard 
trade, or that of the retail lumber dealer, the main- 
tenance of the mixed car custom is essential to the in- 
terests of the western pine manufacturers, this state- 
ment contended. The additional point was brought out 
that the product could not be marketed on a prohibi- 
tive rate basis because of the long distance of consum- 
ing points from points of production. The statement 
in full is as follows: 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association embraces 
the pine producing territory east of the Cascade Mountains 
in Oregon and Washington, including Idaho and western 
Montana. The membership of our association consists of 
fifty members, operating sixty-one mills, producing annually 
approximately one billion two hundred million feet of lum- 
ber, or 75 percent to SO percent of the production in the 
territory described above. The value of the output is in 
round numbers $20,000,000. 

The lumber industry of the district covered by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association has not been on a profitable 
basis for the last six years. During 1915 the Government 
made a thorough investigation of the industry in our terri- 
tory, covering practically all of the principal mills, repre- 
senting a capitalization of upward of $60,000,000. This 
investigation developed the following facts: 

During the period the ratio of borrowed capital to capital 
owned had increased from 25 percent to over 50 percent, 
the mills had averaged an earning on all capital invested for 
the six-yeai period of only a small fraction over 1 percent, 
which was insufficient to pay interest on the borrowed por- 
tion of this capital. 

The principal woods manufactured are Idaho white pine 
and western pine, which constitute 60 percent of the output. 
The remaining 40 percent is made up of red fir, larch, white 
fir, cedar and spruce, which we term the mixed woods. These 
mixed woods produce almost entirely low grade lumber and 
the largest percentage of them are sold below the cost of 
production. 

The Jumber produced in the territory occupied by our mills 
is marketed throughout the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the southeastern States, Arizona and New Mexico, 
and a little into Canada. About 30 percent to 33 percent 
of the production is sold in the four States where our mills 
are located. The bulk of it, however, moves into the prairie 


States west of the Mississippi River, although of late years 
considerably over 10 percent of it has been marketed in the 
territory between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard and 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The buik of our product in all territories goes to what is 
termed the “yard trade’; that is, the retail lumber dealer, 
although a considerable amount is consumed by the industrial 
or factory trade. We have no appreciable volume of railroad 
business aside from railroad ties, which are marketed with 
the lines in our bome territory, and cur export business is of 
negligible quantity. 

Our woods are used mainly for general building purposes, 
in house and farm building construction, with the exception 
of the portion manufactured into sash, doors, boxes ete. 
We do not, however, produce large structural timbers in any 
quantity. From the extent of our market and the character 
and use of our woods it may readily be seen that we come in 
direct competition with all the principal softwoods of the 
United States. In the West we compete with fir and hemlock 
from the Coast, and pine from California in the middle 
West with these woods, and yellow pine from the South, In 
the East with cypress, northern white pine, spruce and, in 
fact, with nearly all structural woods to a greater or less 
degree. 

The mills in our territory have for the most part been 
built within the last ten or twelve years and are generally 
what would be termed large plants of the most modern type. 
Our long distance from our chief markets and the evolution 
of the pine business necessitated the equipment of these 
with such facilities as modern planing mills, dry sheds, dry 
kilns, and in many cases box factories. A few of our mills 
are also equipped with cutting-up plants. 

Our greatest problem is the marketing of our mixed woods 
and the lower grades of our pines. The pines do not produce 
on the average to exceed 15 percent of the upper grades, 
while our other woods are 95 percent low grade lumber of 
very low value. They can not, therefore, be marketed at a 
very great distance from the point of production as trans- 
portation cost would render the delivered price prohibitive. 


Cost of Woods Per Thousand Feet 


I have here a statement showing in dollars and cents 
the manufacturers’ charge per thousand feet on each of our 
woods, figured on actual weight for our different rates of 
freight, and also showing the average mill price obtained for 
each wood during 1915 taken from thirty of our mills; also 
the percentage of the transportation cost to the mill price on 
different rates for each wood. These figures will illustrate 
the point, I believe. To take a concrete example: One of 
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our largest mills shipped during the four years from 1912 
to 1915 inclusive 25,635 cars. This includes all local 
shipments which, in this case, were above the average, as 
the firm in question operates yards of its own in the terri- 
tory adjacent to its plants. The average rate of freight paid 
on these 25,635 cars was 37.6 cents. Turning to the table 
in exhibit 3 it will be seen that on our red fir and larch, 
which are 25 percent to 30 percent of our production, on a 
37-cent rate, the transportation charge constitutes 106 
percent of the average mill value of these woods. The mill 
value, of course, ineludes the small percentage of upper 
grades obtained from these woods. 

The natural development of our business, both on account 
of transportation cost and to take care of the need of our 
customers in the small country yards through the central 
farming States, has led to a steady increase in the proportion 
of our lumber that is shipped dressed. Figures already filed 
with the commission show that 83.1 percent of our product 
is shipped dressed. These figures include a considerable 
quantity of mining timbers shipped rough in straight cars 
on local rates, and it is safe to say that of our shipments 
moving in interstate commerce fully 90 percent are dressed 
lumber. 

We do not appear before the commission as classification 
experts, but we fully appreciate the great importance of this 
subject and can not see any justification for a distinction in 
the classification of rough as distinguished from dressed lum- 
ber. Our position is that the needs of our industry are not 
served by such a radical change and that from the carriers’ 
standpoint it is a matter of indifference whether they haul a 
car containing rough or dressed lumber, since there is no 
difference in the risk involved, the cost of handling and no 
material difference in the car loading. Our customers prefer 
to get the bulk of their lumber already dressed, since it can 
be delivered to them at a less cost, or at a price no greater 
than the rough lumber. ‘The dressing can naturally be per- 
formed better and more economically at the producing point 
than at the point of consumption. 


Who Would Benefit? 


It would seem that a change in this respect must show a 
decided advantage to some one and have a distinct object 
and justify it. If its object is to give the carriers more 


revenue we can readily see where this might be brought about 
temporarily, but we believe we could show that lumber is 
already paying more than its fair share of transportation. 
If it is intended to facilitate the marketing of a portion of 
our product we, as manufacturers, can not see where this 
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could be brought about or what purpose it would serve, and 
we can see where it would have a bad effect on our busi. 
ness. 

At present 53 percent of such rough lumber as w: ship 
moves in mixed cars of rough and dressed stock, and the 
development of our business has been along the line of jp. 
creasing mixture in car shipments until we have reached g 
point where straight carloads of any one item or grad» have 
become the smaller part of our business. Many cars contain 
from eight to ten or fifteen items, and we have had cars of 
as many as sixty or seventy different items. This d velop- 
ment has been in response to consuming needs. 

Our raw material is the log that produces our various 
grades from the highest to the lowest, the proportion of each 
being largely predetermined by the character of our timber, 
It costs us naturally as much to produce our low grades 
as it does our highest, and, as manufacturers, we are inter- 
ested in the average price yielded by these grades rather than 
the price of any one grade. 

A large part of the log sells below the cost of production— 
some of it very much higher than this cost—but the needs 
of the consumer require that these move together in mixed 
cars. What we want then is an average rate that will 
move them in this way. Any effort to differentiate between 
the products of our manufacturing plants, either on the basis 
of value or degree of manufacture in the matter of classi- 
fication, will only complicate our business without compen- 
sating advantage to any one, and it may disrupt its very 
foundation. : 

We feel that the consumers’ needs and the economic needs 
of the industry have tended to evolve an increasingly broad 
mixture. If the-output of the average plant has been forced 
by the same needs to become increasingly refined and we 
believe that the natural economic development of the future 
is along these lines. To narrow into smaller groups the 
classification under which our products must move would 
from this standpoint be to set back the hands of the clock, 
We recognize that the need of industry for such broad mix- 
ture must be governed also by sound principles of transporta- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that along with the evolution in 
our plants and manufacture has gone on increasingly heavy 
average car loading and our average car loading today, as 
shown by the figures submitted to the commission, is 57,000 
pounds, 

We would not be understood as being, entirely satisfied 
with present classification of lumber and its products as 
applying from our territory. There are certain differences 
between our district and other districts with which we com- 
pete that are greatly to our disadvantage. Other districts 
enjoy a broader lumber list than we. These lists we think 
have developed gradually in response to economic needs, but 
in our own district similar needs are beginning to be felt. 

By this we would not be understood as advocating an 
absolutely uniform classification throughout the United 
States, but we do believe in uniformity as applying to simi- 
lar products moving from competitive producing districts to 
competitive consuming markets. We are not sufficiently 
versed in aH the intricacies of classification to go beyond 
this point. 


A trio of exhibits were made a part of the record 
during the testimony of Secretary Cooper, exhibit 1 
showing the selling prices of western pine products 
per thousand feet in all widths for 1913, 1914, 1915 
and the first quarter of 1916. Exhibit 2 showed the 
increase or decrease of ‘the movement of western pine 
products covering North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana and other eastern States, Atlantic Coast States 
and Canada. Exhibit 3 showed the freight per thou- 
sand paid at a given rate for Idaho white pine, west- 
ern pine, fir and larch, spruce, cedar, white fir and 
cedar at its arbitrary tariff. Exhibit 3 also included 
the average mill value for these products for 1915 and a 
ratio of freight to the mill price. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first witness Friday morning was W. R. MeMil- 
lan, of the Hammond Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal. 
After stating that he had gained his early lumber ex- 
perience in the northern pine country, he said that 80 
percent of the product of Humboldt County, California, 
was redwood, 15 percent Douglas fir and 5 percent 
white pine. He declared that there was a lot of waste 
in the milling of the redwood log, due principally to 
the large diameters and the task of removing the bark 
before sawing, which is not necessary in milling other 
forest products. Logs, he said, were usually 6 to 15 
feet in diameter and the bark 22 inches in thickness. 
The operations of the company he said represented an 
investment of $900,000 to $1,000,000; 625 persons were 
employed at the saw and planing mill and 250 in woods 
operations. 

In connection with this testimony an exhibit of sev- 
eral samples of California forest products was eXx- 
plained in detail, the explanation becoming part of the 
record. The point of the testimony was to detail for 
the benefit of the commission the waste in the board, 
especially that known in the trade as cut stock. When 
asked what would be the benefit if uniform classifica- 
tion prevailed, he answered that it would require muck 
less figuring on the part of the producer. He stated 
that the California lumber industry had been built up 
on the mixed car basis and that should any rate dif- 
ferential be made that would handicap the mixed car 
custom the California lumber business would be ser! 
ously affected. He thought that doors should move on 
the same basis as rough and dressed lumber. If the 
weight is furnished and the value is not the controlling 
problem then there is no reason why doors should not 
move at the lumber rate, he said. He believed that 
there should be the widest possible classification 
through all competing territories and said that the red- 
wood people favored a uniform classification through- 
out the United States insofar as such a classification 1S 
practical. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon session .Judge 
Wimbish filed on behalf of the National Lumber Mant- 
facturers’ Association a price list of lumber f. o. b. the 
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mii! typical of the price being obtained in the South 
at present. He also filed nine exhibits known as Dahl- 
ber’s exhibits and five exhibits known as Moore’s ex- 
hibits, based upon reports of representative individual 
mills furnished through and at the request of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

B. G. Dahlberg, of St. Paul, Minn., compiled these 
statistics from reports furnished to the National asso- 
ciation from associations other than the Southern Pine 
Association, whose report was prepared by A. G. T. 
Moore, assistant secretary. Exhibit 1 shows the total 
shipments of forest products for January, May and Sep- 
teniber, 1915, of representative mills in various parts of 
the United States. The exhibit covers a report from 
eighty-six mills, shipping a total of 17,125 cars, and 
shows that the average weight a car was 48,368 pounds, 
the average rate 20 cents, the average invoice value 
f. o. b. the mill $373.30, the average haul 670.3 miles, 
the average rate per ton a mile 6.21 mills, the average 
charges a car a mile 15.02 cents, the percentage of freight 
charges to invoice value f. 0. b. the mill was 26.9, the total 
freight charges paid was $1,724,332.73, the total amount 
of loss and damage claims filed $1,110.96, the average 
weights a carload ranged from 39,969 pounds to 73,478 
pounds and the average invoice value a car ranged from 
$171.92 to $720.59. Exhibit 2 shows that the average in- 
voice a ton f. o. b. the mill ranged from $10.12 for 
Georgia and Florida to $18.74 for California. The aver- 
age for all territory was $15.43. Exhibit 3 was a state- 
ment showing the amount of all claims filed on shipments 
listed in exhibit 1. Claims filed on cars of rough lumber 
averaged 3.8 cents, on dressed lumber 4.7 cents a ear. 
Exhibit 4 is a statement showing the relation between 
claims filed for damage and the actual freight charges 
paid. This showed the total claims filed represented 
64 one-hundred thousandths of 1 percent of the freight 
charges. Exhibit 5 shows that lumber represented 4.105 
percent of the total revenue tonnage for all lines in the 
United States for the year ended June 30, 1914. The 
lumber tonnage was greater than that of any other one 
commodity except bituminous coal. Exhibit 6 shows the 
movement of lumber in tons for all class 1 and 2 roads 
in the United States for the year ended June 30, 1914, 
as taken from ‘‘Statistics of Railways,’’ issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and shows the total 
tonnage to have been 14,844,544,078 tons. Exhibit 7 
was not presented because the information might be con- 
strued as affecting the measure of the rates. Exhibit 8 
is a statement showing the details of separate shipments 
made during the last ten days of January, May and Sep- 
tember, 1914, by the representative mills listed in Ex- 
hibit 1. Exhibit 9 is a statement showing the shipments 
listed in exhibit 1, but separated as to the different char- 
acter of shipments. In summing up, out of a total of 
17,125 cars, 38.8 percent were straight carloads of rough, 
45.1 percent straight carloads of dressed, 12.6 percent 
mixed carloads of rough and dressed lumber, 1.5 percent 
straight carloads of lath, 1.7 percent straight carloads of 
shingles, .1 percent straight carloads of staves, .2 percent 
straight carloads of bark. 


Moore’s exhibit 1 shows summary reports from twenty- 
seven lumber companies, operating forty-five mills, of the 
Southern Pine Association, and shows all the shipments 
made by the forty-five mills for 1914. This statement 
shows the total number of cars shipped, the number of 
feet of rough and dressed lumber, average loading a 
car, average value per ton as $9.71 and the average 
value per car as $248.57. Seven percent of the lumber 
shipped was dressed. The average value of all lumber a 
thousand feet was $13.38. The total on 77,306 cars of 
lumber for loss and damage claims paid by the carriers 
amounted to $11,161.06. The ratio of the claims col- 
lected to the value of the shipments was 578 one- 
millionths of 1 percent. Forty-nine of the subscribers 
to the association reported that they had $12,975,675 
invested in planing mills. This probably represents 
between 40 and 50 percent of the total investment in 
planing mills of the members of the association. This 
exhibit also shows the distribution of shipments as to 
States. Exhibit 2 is auxiliary to 1, and shows additional 
records to points in the United States taking the heav- 
lest shipments of yellow pine. Exhibit 3 shows the per- 
centage of freight charges to f. 0. b. mill value was 
42.22, and also shows that the average f. 0. b. mill value 
was $14.13 a thousand f. 0. b. mill. Moore’s exhibit 4 
is a statement of costs, realizations and earnings by 
months and years of twenty-eight representative lumber 
companies operating sixty modern sawmill plants for 
1912 to 1915, inclusive. Exhibit 5 shows the names 
and addresses of lumber companies subscribing to the 
Southern Pine Association and t:eir average monthly 
produetion. 


Further West Ccast Presentation 


‘Testimony from the west Coast was then resumed and 
George X. Wendling, of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice president 
of the Dalton Adding Machine Company, was sworn in. 
Until very recently Mr. Wendling was president and 
msnager of the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., 
ant stated he had been thirty years in the lumber busi- 
ness, He gave the history and development of the Cali- 
fornia branch of the industry from the early days when 
luvber was split out by ax until it developed to the 
present magnitude. He explained in detail the process 
of manufacture, how California pine manufacturers are 
Working the low grades so that the product reaches the 
meiket in the highest marketable shape. In California 
Pine mills 70 percent of the lumber is of a lower grade 
than No, 2 shop, while 30 percent is No. 2 shop and 
better. During the last year when he was president of 
the Weed plant it lost less than 6 percent of the low 
grades by eutting up and using every possible piece of 
lunber in the manufacture of doors, sash or boxes. Mr. 


Wendling then named the grades of California pine that 
could not be marketed otherwise, and said the box shooks 


were made from the lowest grades. A number of ex- 
hibits of the products generally manufactured by the 
California pine producers were introduced for inspection. 
Mr. Wendling stated that it was the lumberman’s desire 
at all times to conserve the total product of the log and 
use it so that it may be of some good to humanity. He 
said that the pine industry of California could not be 
conducted in any other way because of the large per- 
centage of log grade lumber that it is necessary to have 
manufactured into a marketable product at the mill 
to save the payment of unnecessary transportation 
charges on waste. There are about thirty pine mills in 
California representing an investment of about $30,000,- 
000 and employing about 25,000 men a year. He said 
that at present the lumbermen of this district are gen- 
erally satisfied with the classification, but do favor a 
uniform classification of lumber rates throughout the 
country. He said that in this district mixed cars of 
lumber average 10 percent more than straight cars, be- 
cause of better utilization of the total space within them. 
Being questioned as to the type of door made on the 
Coast he said that the usual door is a stock door and is 
made from cuttings obtained from low grades of lumber, 
the average value is between $1 and $1.05 a door f. o. b. 
the mill, and Mr. Wendling then gave a history of the 
door manufacturing industry as he knew it in the United 
States. He described it as moving westward with civil- 
ization. In his opinion it is just as true that the door 
should be manufactured at the mill as it is true that lum- 
ber should be planed there, for it makes the door as 
cheap as possible to the ultimate consumer, and the same 
applies to sash. Under cross examination Attorney Jef- 
fries, for the box and shook people, brought out that if 
box shooks are allowed to take a lower rate, the distribu- 
tion would be greatly increased, but it would not in- 
crease the utilization of the log, as at present they are 
using every part that is possible. Attorney Burehmore, 
for the mill work people, devoted considerable time to 
cross examining the witness regarding the magnitude 
of the door manufacturing business in California, the 
percentage of lumber being utilized by such manufacture, 
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but only succeeded in having Mr. Wendling emphasize 
the facts to which he had testified directly. In this con- 
nection it was stated uniform classification helps retail- 
ers by allowing them to carry smaller stocks and thus 
reduce overhead expense. 


Witness for Eastern Oregon 


George Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., testified as to 
the growth of lumber business in his section, in much 
the same manner as Mr. Wendling testified regarding 
California. He said that 90 percent of the wood in 
eastern Oregon is similar to California pine. Since 
1889 the industry has gradually increased in size until 
shipments are now made through all parts of the United 
States and even some exported. In disposing of its low 
grade products eastern Oregon is situated differently 
from California in that its market is limited in extent as 
regards box shooks, as most of the boxes manufactured 
in eastern Oregon are large and thus the manufacturers 
are not able to utilize lower grades to the fullest extent. 
The present development of the business in eastern Ore- 
gon is illustrated by the new plant of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Company, which is going to utilize every possible part 
of the log. This plant, which has just been completed, 
has a sash and door factory and a box factory in con- 
nection and expects to utilize the log as fully as the 
Weed (Cal.) plant. Ninety-five percent of  ship- 
ments go forward in mixed cars. Due to the market 
situation, in logging everything not marketable must be 
left in the woods and the same principle applies to the 
mills. In sawing the logs into lumber the overrun is 
15 percent, but 5 percent of this overrun is a loss in pre- 
paring the lumber for shipment, leaving a net overrun 
of 10 percent. Two thousand lath are manufactured 
to about 5,000 feet of lumber and where there is a pos- 
sible market one-third of a cord of slab wood is saved 
for every thousand feet of log. Regarding classification 
of lumber and lumber products he thought it should be 
left as it is at the present, but if changed, should take 
more items under the lumber classification, because there 
is no use adding to the burden of lumbermen in giving 





them more problems to combat at present. Mixed cars 
of lumber can be loaded heavier than straight cars 
because they can be better filled. He favors a rate al- 
lowing milling in transit where the manufacture will 
take place near the sawmill, because in eastern Oregon 
many of the mills do not produce grades suitable for the 
manufacture of box shooks, sash and doors in sufficient 
quantities to allow the establishment of a factory at the 
sawmill itself. Mr. Stoddard, who operates four mills, 
stated that he had never had a loss on lumber in transit 
except where the lumber was transferred from one car 
to another in shipment. In this connection he expressed 
the opinion that railroads should be more liberal in in- 
terchanging the use of their cars. This transfer of lum- 
ber from one car to another in transit often causes 
damage because it is handled by men who do not under- 
stand the handling of lumber and because it is not 
always possible to get all of it in the car that is fur- 
nished and consequently’ frequently some is lost. He also 
thought that the railroads should be more liberal in al- 
lowing cars to go off their lines in time of car shortages 
as he has known of many instances where cars were 
standing empty in the yards, but the railroads would not 
furnish them to the shippers because the destination 
was not on their line. The cross examination was brief 
and only served to emphasize Mr. Stoddard’s remarks 
regarding the advantages of manufacturing in transit 
which would result in benefit to the ultimate consumer 
in saving freight on waste. He was very emphatic in 
stating that the point of remanufacture should be near 
the ‘sawmill. 

A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., general manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, and also a trustee and 
vice president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, testified that he had been a member of the traffic 
committee for a number of years, giving much consider- 
ation to traffic matters, and that he has had experience 
in all departments, having been connected with the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company since 1899. Originally 85 per- 
cent of the lumber shipped from the Willamette Valley 
was rough while now 85 percent is surfaced. He testi- 
fied that he had heard the testimony of the preceding 
witnesses from the west Coast and agreed entirely with 
their statements. He would not class lumber by grades 
because it could not practically be done without disor- 
ganizing the industry for a long time and would only re- 
sult in making the price to the ultimate consumer greater. 
As regards freight rates the ultimate consumer is the 
one who pays the freight in dollars and cents and the 
lumberman pays in that a prohibitive rate may curtail 
his market territory. The dressing of lumber adds noth- 
ing to its value except the cost of running through the 
planing mill. He said that it was the attitude of his 
company and others as far as he knew to retain the entire 
process of manufacture of lumber and its products 
within the State, because in Oregon the development 
of the local resources of the country depends upon the 
lumber business and its magnitude for growth and wel- 
fare. He stated that the problems of all manufacturing 
districts are alike except that the Pacific coast is farther 
from its market than any others. His association mem- 
bers are generally satisfied with the present classification. 
In the cross examination by Attorney Burchmore, Mr. 
Dixon stated that he thought manufacturing and milling 
in transit should be limited to the producing section. 


F. B. Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., president Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Company, said that he is a member 
and trustee and treasurer of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and that he had heard the testimony 
of the preceding witnesses and agreed entirely with all 
their statements. At this point Chairman Meyer stated 
that the west Coast hearing would be postponed until 
Saturday morning, and that the night session would be 
devoted to hearing the handlemakers’ case. 


FRIDAY NIGHT 


R. P. Wilkins, traffic manager of the American Fork & 
Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, took the stand and in- 
troduced for evidence a printed booklet giving his views 
upon classification of handle products. He then produced 
a number of tabulated exhibits showing the lack of 
uniformity in classification of handle products in the 
United States. In this connection he showed in a tariff 
of the Central Freight Association one place where round 
handle stock takes a higher rate than lumber and another 
place in which the same stock under the name of hand 
farm implement handle stock in the rough takes the 
same rate as lumber. Mr. Wilkins introduced as evi- 
dence some rough square ash ready to be turned into 
handles and some roughly turned handles, stating that 
one was not any more susceptible to damage in ship- 
ment than the other, and the rounded stock was not in 
a manufactured state. He said that this material is 
largely produced from waste and that the company 
buys slabs, limbs of trees, small trees that manufacturers 
can not use for any other purpose. Handle stock both 
square and round moves only in straight carloads and 
the average load is over 40,000 pounds. In ten years he 
had never had a claim for damage. 


J. H. Frames, of Fort Wayne, Ind., general superin- 
tendent of the National Fork & Hoe Company, was then 
called as a witness. He said that he had been in the 
business for over thirty years and was familiar with the 
entire manufacture of implement handles. He testified 
to the manner in which the stock came from the mills, 
how it was manufactured and as to its value. Ash 
handle stock is shipped to the handle factory in a green 
state where it is dried, sorted and graded for the dif- 
ferent types of handles for which it is suited. A num- 
ber of manufactured handles were produced and Mr. 
Frame explained their use and manufacture. 

Mr. Wilkins was then recalled for a few minutes to 
explain his views as a traffic expert regarding the rela- 
tion between the classification of rough handle stock and 
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the finished product. He said this should be determined 
by the class of equipment necessary to transport it, the 
susceptibility to damage and speed in handling. He 
testified that the square and rounded and rough stock 
was practically the same in value, the only difference 
being in the extra working of the rounded stock. This 
round stock was produced by running it through a planer 
in the same manner that molding is produced. This 
finished the hearing for the handle people. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


A justification of the milling in transit arrangement 
was one of the chief bits of testimony of H. G. Klopp, 
of the Spokane Sash & Door Company, Spokane, Wash. 
The witness stated that on account of there being so 
many small mills in the western country that do not 
have planing mill attachments it was necessary for 
milling to be done in transit at some point away from 
the sawmill. He said that the product of his com- 
pany was sold mostly in Washington and in nearby 
States. He was thoroughly in accora with the posi- 
tion expounded by other witnesses from the west 
Coast and the Inland Empire and declared that if the 
wishes of those who were opposing the west Coast in- 
terests were allowed the entire industry in the western 
country would be changed and the consumer would 
have to pay more for his goods. The freight tariffs 
to points east were now made up in about the way 
the western people desired. 

Part of Mr. Klopp’s testimony was taken in ex- 
planation of how closely the log is being utilized in 
the elimination of waste. In this connection exhibit 
2 was introduced, showing the amount of lumber used 
by the Spokane Sash & Door Company during 1914, 
the figure being 8,965,786 feet; the amount of feetage 
of cut stock in manufactured articles shipped out, the 
figure being 6,335,475 feet and the percentage of waste 
being 29.3 percent. The percentage of waste, accord- 
ing to the exhibit, is made up as follows: fir, 2.5 per- 
cent; firewood, 18.4 percent; spoiled in machining, 2.3 
percent, leaving for sawdust and edgings 6.1 percent. 
Exhibit 1, introduced during this testimony, consisted 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 1913 
figures on the production of western pine, white fir, 
spruce, white pine, fir and larch and cedar according to 
the different grades. Exhibit 3 consisted of feetage of 
cut stock used by the Spokane company, weight of the 
same stock at the established weight, weight of goods 
shipped, percentage of weight eliminated, average 
weight per car of wood shipped, total earnings and 
the average earnings per car. The witness expressed 
himself as emphatically in favor of a rate basis that 
would permit the free mixture of lumber and mill- 
work and said he saw no justification for any differ- 
ential between lumber and millwork as long as the 
relationship exists between the two as to value and 
the same elements in the transportation problem. 


Tells of Necessary Location of Sash and Door Plants 


Just why at or near a sawmill is the logical place 
for the location of a sash or door plant was the bur- 
den of the testimony of R. G. Glanville, traffic man- 
ager of the Wheeler, Osgood Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash. He said that W. C. Wheeler, who established 
the business, had followed the policy of moving toward 
the resources of raw material in the manufacture of 
sash and doors. In the ’60s Mr. Wheeler was a manu- 
facturer of sash and doors in New England and the 
source of raw material gave out there, so he moved 
to Dubuque, Iowa, and in 1889 he first started his sash 
and door operations at Tacoma, being the first manu- 
facturer to make cedar doors. In answer to a question 
from Attorney Teal the witness stated that in the 
earlier days fir was not thought to be an adaptable 
wood for door manufacture, the first doors made on 
the Pacific coast being of cedar entirely, The Wheeler, 
Osgood operations, the witness said, now consisted of 
sawmill of 150,000-foot daily capacity, a planing mill 
and a sash and door factory, in all 550 persons being 
employed. Most of the output of the plant, he said, 
was stock fir doors, which moved in more mixed than 
straight car lots. Mixed car movement was a commer- 
cial ‘necessity for the west Coast lumber and sash and 
door interests, the witness testified. He declared that 
most of the product of the company went to retailers 
through jobbers. 

The witness who followed Mr. Glanville was Charles 
F. Pratt, treasurer of the Robinson Manufacturing 
Company, Everett, Wash. His testimony consisted of 
expressing himself as being substantially in accord 
with the testimony of other witnesses appearing in 
behalf of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
He stated that for doors to move in mixed cars was 
essential to the prosperity of the west Coast people. 
His company possesses a sawmill, planing mill and 
sash and door factory and fir was used in manufactur- 
ing. He said that thirty-five years ago he was in the 
lumber business in Wisconsin and later went to the 
west Coast, becoming interested in the manufacture 
of sash and doors out there, owing to the fact that 
sash and doors. could be manufactured near.the point 
of production. It was his opinion that doors should 
move in mixed cars at the lumber rate. 

The witness who followed Mr. Pratt was 1. A. Self- 
ridge, jr.. of San Francisco, Cal., who not only repre- 
sented his own company, the Northwestern Redwood 
Company, of Northwestern and Willits, Cal., but also 
the California Redwood Association. He stated that 


his company had been manufacturing redwood lumber 
for the last fifteen years; that fifteen of the twenty- 
one redwood mills in the State belonged to the associa- 
tion and represented 85 percent of the State’s red- 
wood output. He said that although his company does 
not make doors he was in favor of doors moving at 
the lumber rate. 


He expressed hirhself as being sub- 





stantially satisfied with the present classification and 
that he believed that all products of the California 
lumber sawmill should take the lumber rate to points 
in eastern territory. The witness said he was thor- 
oughly in accord with the testimony of Mr. Donald- 
son, who was the chief witness for the western in- 
terests. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Before proceeding with the hearing of testimony of 
Saturday morning Judge Wimbish presented for the 
record a statement covering carload weights of North 
Carolina pine products. The first witness was J. H. 
Townshend, of Memphis, Tenn., who read a joint state- 
ment prepared by John W. McClure, also of Memphis, 
and himself in behalf of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. The salient features were to impress upon 
the commission the thought that the governing factor 
in each and any rate covering any species of wood is 
the ability of the various producing sections to reach 
upon a competitive basis the various consuming mar- 
kets that had been established In this connection he 
pointed out that there should be differences between 
the rates of different species of wood and no hard or 
fast rule on woods that take the same rate should be 
established. By the way of illustration it was pointed 
out that the territory of hardwood production in the 
Southwest is north of the Arkansas River; the produc- 
tion territory of yellow pine lumber being south of 
the Arkansas River, which presents no reason why the 
hardwood production south of the Arkansas River 
should take the same rate as yellow pine south of the 
Arkansas River to the same markets. In other words, 
the relationship of the rates on hardwood lumber 
north of the river should be the governing factor in 
deciding the hardwood rates instead of the southern 
pine blanket south of the river. In full the statement 
is as follows: 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, embraces approximately 850 of the 
manufacturers and wholesale distributers of hardwood lum- 
ber throughout the United States. 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, with headquar- 
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ters at Memphis, Tenn., embraces about 105 producers and 
wholesale distributers of hardwood lumber in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 


Definition of Hardwood Lumber 


The term “hardwood lumber,” in its commercial sense. em- 
braces all leaf shedding woods; that is, all woods other than 
the cone-bearing ones. 


Characteristics of Hardwood Lumber Industry 

Hardwood timber generally is found in comparatively small 
stands. Lumber is, as a rule, more accurately manufactured 
by band mills, which require large investments, hence 
such mills usually are established at logical points and 
bring in their logs by rail from a radius of 100 miles. There 
also is a substantial production of hardwood lumber by small 
circular mills, but this lumber almost invariably moves to 
relatively near assembling points where it is graded, assorted, 
dried or manufactured into wood articles and shipped to 
consuming points. It will, therefore, be seen that a large 
part of all the hardwood lumber that moves to the markets 
previously has paid a transportation charge either in the 
log or as lumber in a rough, green or partly dried state, 
or both in the log and as rough lumber. 

Eighty percent and more of all hardwood lumber reaches 
the consuming markets in a rough sawed state. The reason 
for this is that hardwood lumber is used in various wood- 
working industries, such as furniture, vehicle, interior finish, 
box factories etc., which to a large extent are established 
near the centers of population. 


The Existing Adjustment 


The general s' beme of rates in effect in the hardwood lum- 
ber producing .. gs: 3, so far as it can be embraced in a 
general descrip.ion, is that relatively low log rates obtain to 
nearby milling points located upon the rails of the line 
originating the logs, and that the rates on lumber from the 
various producing sections to the various consuming markets 
have been established upon a competitive basis with a wew 
to enabling producers in one section to ship to logical 
markets upon a competitive basis with producers in other 
sections. Generally speaking, the general lumber or forest 
products tariffs embrace all unfabricated wood articles manu- 
factured from the various hardwoods. 


Different Rates on Different Species of Wood 


With reference to the subject embraced in section 10 of 
the commission’s outline of testimony, attention is directed 
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to the fact that in numerous instances at the present time 
the rates upon different species of wood vary. In a number 
of instances these differences are quite important and are of 
more importance than would be indicated by the mere mathe. 
matical computation made from the tariffs effective in yari- 
ous sections of the country, as set forth in the commission's 
tariff analysis, for the reason that many of the tariffs in 
question apply from sections in which only one species or 
related species are produced. In our reply to Question No, 
3 of the commission’s original interrogatories we pointed out 
the more important sections in which different rates apply 
upon different woods, and without repeating that enumera- 
tion at this time it merely is desired to emphasize the fact 
that the importance of the differences existing in those sec- 
tions is out of all relationship to the mere number of tariffs 
recording such differences. 

It is our view that numerous instances exist where there 
should be differences between the rates on different species 
of wood and that no hard and fast rule that all woods 
should take the same rate should be established. By way of 
illustration the principal hardwood production in the South- 
west is north of the Arkansas River, while the principal pro- 
duction of yellow pine lumber is south of the Arkansas 
River, in the socalled yellow pine blanket, which extends 
from the Arkansas River to the Gulf of Mexico. Since the 
underlying basis of all our lumber rates is carrier and com- 
mercial competition, it would seem that the logical applica- 
tion of that basis would make it necessary to fix the rates 
on hardwood lumber produced south of the Arkansas River 
in relation to the rates on hardwood lumber north of the 
river, and not in relation to or the same as the yellow pine 
blanket rates. In other words, the hardwood rate structure 
west of the Mississippi River, which is graded from Cairo 
south to the Arkansas River, should also be graded from the 
— River to the end of the hardwood producing terri- 

ory. 

In its decision in the case entitled ‘‘North Bound Rates on 
Hardwoods, 32-ICC 523,” which dealt with the proposal of 
the southwestern lines to advance the hardwood rates south 
of the Arkansas River, the commission said that the problem 
involved was a transportation one as distinguished from a 
commercial or industrial one, and that it saw no reason 
why the rates on hardwood lumber should not be the same 
as the rates on yellow pine and it permitted the hardwood 
rates to be advanced to the yellow pine basis. Since the 
whole basis of our lumber rates is competitive considera- 
tions we feel that it is impossible to separate transportation 
considerations from commercial ones, and that the rates on 
different species of woods should be made with reference 
to the rates on the same or similar species produced in other 
sections, 

An analogous situation exists in the Mississippi Valley, 
east of the Mississippi River, where the rates on cottonwood 
and gum lumber, from the beginning of the production of 
those woods in that section, have been less than the rates 
on oak and the other hardwoods. It is our position that this 
adjustment is sound in view of the lesser value of gum thar 
of oak, and the fact that even under the present adjustment 
of rates the gum timber or stumpage can not be utilized to 
the same advantage as oak or the other hardwoods. While 
it is found commercially practicable to manufacture oak as 
small as 14 inches in diameter it is not found practicable, 
under average conditions, to manufacture gum which is 
smaller than 18 inches in diameter. 

While all species of wood may be said to be competitive 
in a strict sense, yet it is only the woods of the same gen- 
eral botanical character and of the same relative density 
which compete directly with one another. Thus among the 
hardwoods, such woods as gum, elm, tupelo, sycamore and 
cottonwood belong to one general class, while such woods 
as oak, ash, chestnut and hickory belong to another. 

Greater differences in value and density—that is, value per 
100 pounds—exist on the average between the various species 
of woods than between the various wood articles manufac- 
tured from the same species of wood. 

Furthermore, the geographical distribution of the various 
species is not the same and consequently the same competi- 
tive influences do not operate alike upon all species in a 
given market. 

It is not our contention that the rate on each species of 
wood in all instances should be different from the rates on 
the other species, but only that the principle should be recog- 
nized that the rates on all species should not necessarily be 
the same, and that the controlling considerations in deter- 
mining what they should be ought to be the competitive 
factors. 

Woods of Value 


The same answer will apply to the commission’s inquiry 
in regard to the woods of value. No universally accepted 
grouping of woods of value, so far as this term applies to 
domestic woods, can be made, but if the principle previously 
outlined is recognized it will be found comparatively easy 
to establish rates on walnut, cherry or holly, which some- 
times are classed as woods of value, from any one sec- 
tion upon a competitive basis with the rates on the same 
kind of lumber from other sections. 

The traffic officials of the railroads should inform them- 
selves of the general character of the timber adjacent to 
their rails and establish rates which will permit the manu- 
facture and shipment of such woods to the common markets. 

Of course, it is not contended that carriers should be com- 
pelled to carry at a loss in order to place the producers on 
their rails on a competitive basis in a distant market. 


Rate Relationship Which Should Exist Among Various 
Wood Articles 


As previously stated, at the present time the forest 
products tariffs of the carriers throughout the country em- 
brace practically all unfabricated wood articles at the same 
rate. We approve this general relationship. No machine 
made and unfabricated wood articles have a sufficient value 
or a sufficient liability to damage to distinguish them from 
the large group of related wood articles. In the statement 
filed on behalf of the southeastern carriers emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that the list of forest products moving 
at the lumber rate has increased since the original establish- 
ment of the rates. Unquestionably the lumber industry, a5 
with all lines of commerce, is more diversified than formerly, 
but this has brought about a tremendous increase in the vol- 
ume and the regularity of the movement. Furthermore, 
under the rates first established in the Southeast the rate 
on flat cars was higher than the rate on box cars, no doubt 
due to the fact that flat cars do not as a rule return under 
load. The movement of forest products to the markets today 
is largely in box cars, although at times of car shortage DY 
kind of equipment is used. This results in a well balanced 
movement in both directions. 

In this connection attention is directed to Witness Tow2- 
shend’s Exhibit No. 14, filed in I. & S. No. 745. This ex 
hibit shows that the average loading of an important hard: 
wood mill at Memphis during 1900 and 1901 was 37,037 
pounds a car, whereas the average loading of the same com- 
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pany during the period June 1, 1915, to March 10, 1916, 
was 54,529 pounds—an increase of 17,502 pounds a car in 
fifteen years. 
Loading of Various Species 

With respect to the commission’s inquiry as to average 
joading per car of different kinds of lumber attention is di- 
rected to the exhibits filed by Witness Malcomb on behalf 
of the southwestern lines in the proceeding known as ‘‘North- 
pound Rates on Hardwood Lumber, 32 ICC 523,” and by 
Witness Watson in the Wisconsin-Arkansas lumber case, 
from which it appears that the average loading of all of the 
shipments of yellow pine tumber moving in the Southwest 
within a period of six months was 23.23 tons, or 46,460 
pounds a car, and the average weight of all the shipments 
of hardwoods during the same period 25.39 tons, or 50,780 
pounds a car. 

Transit 
With respect to the subject of transit it is submitted that 


-s0 long as the combination method of constructing through 


rates obtains, interior points should be equalized with the 
socalled rate breaking points through the application of 
transit. 

But independent of this consideration there is another rea- 
son Why transit should be accorded to hardwood lumber, 
and that is the fact that a very large percentage of the 
hardwood lumber produced is a low grade product which can 
move a short distance only under existing rates. If a sys- 
tem of transit were in effect such stock could move into 
nearby milling points and the milled product could afford 
to move on to consuming markets upon the regular lumber 
rate. In the pine lumber producing region of the lower 
Mississippi Valley, east. of the Mississippi River, transit is in 
effect which permits the shipment of rough lumber into 
manufacturing points and the reshipment of the dressed lum- 
ber on substantially the through rate from point of origin to 
destination. A similar transit does not obtain in the hard- 
wood section east of the Mississippi River, although it would 
appear that there is equally as much reason and perhaps 
more why it should obtain in the hardwood section. 


Log Rates 

Reference already has been made to the fact that com- 
paratively low rates on logs are in effect throughout the 
hardwood section to nearby milling points, and that such 
rates are essential to the utilization of scattered hardwood 
tracts. This is true not only of mills located at railroad 
centers and concentrating points like Memphis, but is also 
true of hardwood band mills in the timber itself, as they find 
it necessary to bring in logs over the railroad from all avail- 
able sources in order to lengthen the life of the operation 
toa point that justifies the original construction cost. These 
relatively low rates do not apply beyond the rails of the 
originating line and this appears to be logical for various 
reasons. The lines serving the hardwood sections have pro- 
vided themselves with special equipment to handle this log 
business; it moves in large volume in regular trains to 
regular destinations. The equipment which brings the logs 
to Memphis, for instance, frequently is able to make three 
réund trips a week, and it would appear to be sound econ- 
omy that logs should be manufactured at relatively nearby 
points, just as it is economical to compress. cotton at the 
nearest compressing point. 


Reconsignment 
With respect to the subject of reconsignment it is the posi- 
tion of the organizations which we represent that this service 
should be maintained, as it is of substantial assistance in 
the marketing of hardwood lumber. 


Varying Rates for Varying Minima 

Just touching the matter involved in Subject 29 of the 
commission’s “Outline of Testimony,’ attention is directed 
to the rates now in effect on hardwood lumber in transconti- 
nental tariffs applicable from the hardwood producing sec- 
tions of Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, the South and South- 
west to California and Pacific coast points. These tariffs 
provide a rate of 75 cents a 100 pounds in connection with a 
ninimum of 40,000 pounds and a rate of 60 cents in connec- 
tion with a minimum of 60,000 pounds. Without attempting 
to formulate a rule of general application, it is suggested 
that this adjustment might offer to the commission and to 


the carriers a plan by which a transportation economy could 
be effected in other directions, and a lowering of rates and 
an increase of the carriers’ revenues accomplished at the 
same time, 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, we would say that it is our opinion that 
the comparatively minor particulars wherein the present 
adjustment meets with complaint can be met by a logical 
application of the theory on which all of our rates have 
been constructed, namely, competitive considerations and 
without any fundamental disturbance of the present rate 
structure, to which the carriers and lumbering interests have 
adjusted themselves and under which the industry has grown 
up. 

J. M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, followed as 
4 witness and was on, the stand just long enough to 
declare that the situation as to hardwoods as ex- 
pounded in J. H. Townshend’s statement represented 
the views of the gum lumber manufacturers. 


Sash and Door Man Testifies 


The initial witness for the sash and door interests 
tepresented by the membership of the Wholesale Mill- 
work Association, consisting of the leading sash and 
door concerns east of the Rocky Mountains, was A. P. 
Bryant, traffic manager for Curtis Bros. & Co., of Clin- 
ton, iowa. The witness said that he testified not only 
for the Curtis interest, but for other mills in the 
Mississippi Valley, including the Farley-Loetscher 
Manufacturing Company and Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Company, both of Dubuque, Iowa; M. A. Disbrow & 
Co., of Lyons, Iowa; the Roach & Musser Company 
and the Huttig Manufacturing Company, of Muscatine, 
Iowa. The witness began his testimony by stating 
that he had been with the Curtis people for the last 
SIX years and previous to that had spent several years 
in traffic departments of different railroads, The Curtis 
People received their raw product, he said, as follows: 

hite pine mostly from California and some from 
Oregon; fir from’ Oregon, Washington and Idaho; 
Some spruce from Washington and Oregon; yel- 
ow pine from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas; 
‘ypress from Louisiana and oak principally from 
Arkansas. The raw material from the west Coast 
Was brought on common routes of transcontinental 
freight movement and most of the product of the com- 





pany was sold in territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he stated. At almost the start of his testimony 
two exhibits were introduced, exhibit 1 showing in- 
bound shipments of lumber separated according to ter- 
ritory of origin and species received by eight mill- 
working establishments on the Mississippi River for 
1915 and exhibit 2 showing the outbound carload ship- 
ments of millwork in 1915, separated by territory of 
destination of the same eight millworking establish- 
ments. The witness declared that in his opinion the 
present rate system contained a great lack of uniform- 
ity from mills located in Missouri River territory to 
various destinations to which shipments of the com- 
pany were made. He said that some of these sash and 
door rates were materially lower than the lumber rate 
and some were higher. The burden of his testimony 
was to give reasons for. the stand taken by the Whole- 
sale Millwork Association—that sash and doors should 
be 20 percent over the lumber rate—and he gave sev- 
eral illustrations of the prevailing rates on sash 
and doors in territory reached by the product of the 
company. Some of these were as follows: Clinton, 
Iowa, to New York City, lumber rate 27.3 percent; 
sash and door rate 36.5 percent, leaving a differential 
of 13.4 percent; Clinton, Iowa, to Columbus, Ohio, lum- 
ber rate 14.7 percent; sash and door rate 18.9 per- 
cent, leaving the rate 28.5 percent over the lumber 
rate; Clinton, Iowa, to Texas common points, lumber 
rate, 38 cents; sash and door rate, 33 cents; making 
the sash and door rate in this instance on the differen- 
tial below the lumber rate. The witness stated that 
the lumber rate either to or from Clinton was a paper 
rate entirely, although there was a time when Clinton 
was a considerable factor in lumber production. He 
declared that it was not fair to carriers to put sash 
and doors and millwork on a lumber basis, because 
sash and doors and millwork represent a manufac- 
tured product which has gone through certain forms of 
machine work. 

The direct and cross-examination of the witness con- 
sumed considerable time and most of his testimony con- 
sisted of citing statistics relative to the movement of 
sash, doors and lumber in Central Freight Association 
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and other official classification territories as compared 
with transcontinental rates. On cross-examination, 
which was conducted by Attorney J. N. Teal, the wit- 
ness admitted that the items-he would take out of the 
lumber group were those manufactured by the inter- 
ests he represented. He was asked if the transconti- 
nental tariff had not always been constructed on the 
basis to move a product and his reply was in the af- 
firmative, qualifying the statement with one that 
many things had to be taken into consideration. ‘‘ What 
would you think of a tariff on which no traffic moves?’’ 
he said, and the answer of the witness was that he was 
not seeking to testify as to rates but simply relation- 
ship of rates. ‘‘If the commission should conclude 
that some readjustment was necessary could you do it 
without adding or decreasing the revenue of the car- 
riers?’’ asked Attorney Teal of the witness. ‘‘It 
would be some job but I would tackle it,’’ replied the 
witness, : 
MONDAY MORNING’S SESSION 


The testimony of Mr. Bryant was not concluded on 
Saturday and he continued as the first witness Mon- 
day morning. He testified that most of the California 
pine cut stock used by the company and obtained 
from the McCloud River Lumber Company, at Mce- 
Cloud, Cal., was sawed and planed at Sisson, Cal., and 
moved to Clinton on a lumber basis. ‘‘Is it the rate 
relationship from the Pacific coast contrasted with 
your own to competing points of which you complain?’’ 
asked Attorney Charles Donnelly, representing the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific carriers. The 
witness replied in the affirmative. ‘‘Then a readjust- 
ment of the lumber rate from Clinton would not benefit 
you?’’ continued Attorney Donnelly. The -witness 
replied that it would not. ‘‘You contend then that 
the sash and door people at Clinton would not be bene- 
fited unless the Pacific coast rate relationship to Chi- 
cago and points east is disturbed?’’ The witness ad- 
mitted the contention. ‘‘In other words, nothing could 
be done then to give you relief without changing the 





Pacific coast rate relationship?’’ Practically the same 
answer was made. The question seemed to be prompted 
from the fact that the west Coast interests that are 
contending that their sash and door products should 
move on the lumber basis are willing that sash and 
doors everywhere should move on the lumber basis, 
while the contention of the Wholesale Millwork Asso- 
ciation is that it would not be fair to the carriers for 
sash and doors to move at all on the lumber basis. 

' Mr. Bryant was followed on the stand by J. E. Mor- 
gan, of Oshkosh, Wis., head of the Morgan sash and 
door interests, and president of the Wholesale Mill- 
work Association. The burden of his testimony con- 
sisted of a description of the different purposes and 
different uses of sash and door products, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The testimony of Mr. Morgan continued into the 
afternoon session and when it was begun he said that 
the views expressed by the previous witness not only 
reflected his own views but those of the members of 
the Wholesale Millwork Association. He favored all 
ordinary products of the sawmill moving at the lumber 
rate, but not sash and doors. It was the opinion of 
the witness that it is hardly consistent to apply lum- 
ber rates to sash and doors; that the rates should be 
treated entirely separate, but should have their proper 
relationship. He stated that doors lost their identity 
as lumber when they reached the stage of the finished 
product. 

Mr. Morgan was followed on the stand by W. E. 
Clumper, of Oshkosh, Wis., manager of the Oshkosh 
Traffic Bureau. The witness stated that he would tes- 
tify in the behalf of six sash and door concerns in the 
Oshkosh district and the Moore & Galloway Lumber 
Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., the Cream City Sash 
& Door Company, and the Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee; the Hardwood Products Com- 
pany, of Neenah, Wis., and the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
Company, of Merrill, Wis. His testimony in the main 
consisted of the presentation of tables of different lum- 
ber and sash and door rates not only to and from Osh- 
kosh, but to and from different competing points, not 
only in Central Freight Association territory but in 
other territories included in the official classification. 
The witness in his testimony upheld the contentions of 
the Wholesale Millwork Association as to the desira- 
bility of an increased differential on sash and doors 
over the lumber rate. 

H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of 
the Morgan Sash & Door Company, of Chicago, which 
is one of the jobbing ends of the Morgan interests, was 
the concluding witness Monday afternoon. Mr. Sellen 
said that he was chairman of the committee of the 
Wholesale Millwork Association that had the task of 
preparing answers to the interrogatories propounded in 
Docket No. 8131 by the commission. His opinion was 
that it is not fair to put sash, doors and blinds upon 
the lumber basis. His testimony was brief and con- 
sisted mostly of expressing the view of the sash and 
door jobbers located east of the Rocky Mountains. 

A subsidiary hearing of docket No. 8479 was heard 
Monday afternoon and night by Examiner Fred H. 
Esch, in which the American Fork & Hoe Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, complained of rates applied by 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, from 
Blytheville, Ark., to certain southern and eastern 
destinations as being unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Much of the testimony introduced by 
the handle interests in No. 8131 was presented at this 
hearing, ‘the only real difference being that in No. 
8479 they ask directly that rounded handle stock take 
the same rate as lumber products. It was shown that 
rounded handle stock would take the lumber rate if 
billed as agricultural implement wood in the rough 
and the railroads would make no complaint. 


MONDAY EVENING HEARING 


8. Frier, of Chicago, testified that in the rates at the 
present time there is no general relation between sash 
and door rates and lumber rates, the former rates 
being from 10 to 20 percent higher than the latter 
in certain districts. It was shown that claims are 
very small; upon 313 cars, seventy-five claims aver- 
aging $4.11 a car were filed. These claims were caused 
largely by imperfect cars. He confirmed the testimony 
of the preceding witnesses, as did D. H. Devens, secre- 
tary of the Detroit Central Millwork Bureau, repre- 
senting eighteen jobbers east of the Indiana line. 

The testimony of H. D. Strassberger, of the Red- 
ford & Wright Company, Duluth, Minn., was filed 
in documentary form and confirmed that of previous 
witnesses. 

* Veneer Interests Start Hearing 


The first witness for the veneer interests was D. E. 
Kline, of Louisville, Ky., president of the Louis- 
ville Veneer Mills, and representing in this case the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association. 
Originally the rates on veneer were based on the fact 
that it was very valuable and used only in display 
work, in high class furniture and buildings. Due to 
the change in the nature of the industry it should 
not any longer take the old rates, as 95 percent of 
the product is of low grade and used for cheap 
manufacturing. He said that veneers were the product 
of the log and not of lumber and the only difference 
there is from rough lumber is in its thinness, and 
that they are cut with a knife instead of a saw. 

The greatest feature brought out in his testimony 
was the very wide range of rates on veneer. In fact, 
no two railroads seem able to define veneer in the 
same manner. In some districts everything one-six- 
teenth of an inch and under is defined veneer and 
in other districts everything one-eighth of an inch 
and under is defined veneer. Veneer is not subject 
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to damage in transit. He remembered having filed only 
two claims in twenty-seven years, for about $300 each. 
A. E. Solie, of Wausau, Wis., traffic manager of 
the Central Wisconsin Factory -Bureau and the Rotary 
Birch Club, testified regarding the lack of unformity 
in classification of veneers and built up wood in dif- 
ferent districts. He believed that so called veneers 
should take the lumber rate and that the built up 
wood might take a slightly higher basis, but not more 
than 10 percent above the lumber rate, and that this 
should be made uniform throughout the country. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


J. T. Ryan, secretary of the Southeast Veneer As- 
sociation, Highpoint, N. C., confirmed the testimony 
of the previous witnesses and stated that his associa- 
tion members thought lumber rates should be applied 
to lumber regardless of thickness. 

Bruce Clark, general manager of the Cabinet Ve- 
neer Company, Greenville, N. C., showed that doors 
can move from the Ohio River to points in the South- 
east at lower rates and longer distances than built up 
wood panels in moving out. In other words, part of the 
raw material used in the manufactured doors takes 
a higher rate than the finished product in this terri- 
tory. Otherwise he confirmed the testimony already 
presented. The case for the veneer interests was 
then concluded by O. C. Limpke, president of the 
Underwood Veneer Company, Wausau, Wis., and C. B. 
Allen, manager of the built up wood department of the 
Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn., each con- 
firming testimony already presented. 


Tie Interests Given Hearing 

Howard Andrews, president of the Nashville Tie 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., was the first witness. 
He told how the development of the treatment of 
ties ‘has caused the use of low grades of timber and 
poorer species for ties, and that ties are of a much 
lower value than lumber, citing that in his territory 
treated ties are valued at about $3.25 a ton f. o. b. 
the car and lumber $8 a ton f. o. b. the car. Treated 
ties are a very rough product and can not be injured 
in shipment and the treated product is extremely 
heavy. If lower 1ates were made on ties than on 
lumber, a large proportion of the tops of trees left 
by the loggers and poorer grades could be used to a 
greater extent than at the present time, provided 
they are treated, thus helping conservation. Some 
roads in the South at the present time do allow treated 
ties to move on 75 percent of the lumber rate, where 
such ties are a low grade and manufactured from cull 
timber. The tie interests did not ask that the rate 
be reduced on round white oak ties. They would be 
willing to have the minimum raised within 10 percent 
of the capacity of the car if the rate is lower. 


Subsidiary Hearing Held 


The tie interests then went to the south parlor, 
where Examiner Fred H. Esch, of the commission, 
heard the remainder of: the testimony on Tuesday 
afternoon. The witnesses were C. P. Bush, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., appearing for the Ohio Valley Tie Com- 
pany; Warren Nixon, of the Western Tie & Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Fornshell, Richmond, 
Ind., of the firm of B. Johnson & Son; A. R. Joyce, 
traffic manager of the Joyce Watkins Company, of 
Chicago, and P. R. Walsh, president of the Walsh- 
Griffith Tie & Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 
These witnesses all brought out the manner in which 
the tie manufacturers are utilizing the poorer grades of 
timber in manufacturing treated ties and how this 
use can be extended by allowing a lower rate than 
lumber. All substantiated the previous testimony. 


Box Shook Interests Hearing 


D. L. Goodwillie Bros., Chicago, told the present 
condition of the box shook industry and how it utilizes 
the very poorest product of the log. The box interests 
do not ask for lower rates, but do ask that if any 
change be made it be downward. Eighty to 90 
percent of the lumber that goes into the manufac- 
ture of box shooks has no other market. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Goodwillie was substantiated by the 
following witnesses: C. Fred Yegge, of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Company, and P, F. Masters, of Rath- 
borne, Hair & Ridgeways, Chicago; W. L. Nufer, of the 
Virginia Box & Lumber Company, of Petersburg, Va.; 
T. J. Morris, sales manager box department of the 
Anderson Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn.; and J. G. 
Goodwillie, of Goodwillie Bros., Chicago. Cross-exam- 
ination of these witnesses brought out the fact that 
the box industry has shown decreasing profits for ten 
years, largely due to the competition of substitutes, 
and that relief can come to the industry only by 
lowering the present rates and will not come by rais- 
ing the rate on lumber and allowing the rates on box 
shooks to remain the same. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 


F. C. Gifford, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, explained that box 
shook interests do not ask for any change in the classi- 
fication, but if such is made that a lower rating should 
be made on the waste material, and especially on the 
raw material being shipped to the box factory. 


Slack Stave Interests Hearing 

V. W. Krafft, St. Louis, chairman of the freight 
committee of the National Slack Cooperage Manufac- 
turers’ Association and traffic manager of the Ozark 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, testified that the people 
that he represented were only asking for uniformity 
of classification of lumber and lumber products through- 
out the country. The same line of testimony was fol- 
lowed as that presented by the box shooks people. The 


industry is satisfied with the present rates of classifica- 
tion. 
TESTIMONY STARTING WEDNESDAY 


Allied Cases Heard 

Starting Wednesday morning the commission again 
devoted its attention to the presentation of the testi- 
mony of the allied interests. First to be taken up was 
that of cooperage and F. S. Charlot, president of 
the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., who was the initial witness, spoke in behalf of 
slack cooperage. C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., secretary of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Company, also testified. The third cooperage witness 
was Walker L. Wellford, of Memphis, Tenn., recently 
elected president of the Cooperage Industries. Mr. 
Wellford testified for both the slack and tight cooper- 
age interests. In each instance the witness said that, 
generally speaking, the cooperage people are satisfied 
with the present classification and* do not desire a 
change. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The first witness Wednesday afternoon was F. P. 
Cory, vice president of the McClure Company, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., who testified relative to the movement of 
silo staves and knocked down silo material. The other 


witness on the same subject was G. J. Bolender, trafic 
manager of the Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Comp.ny, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The chief complaint was that i: ‘some 
territories this material moves on class rates and i: other 
territories on lumber rates, and a uniformity is ‘osireg 
Testimony relative to the movement of vehicle and imple. 
ment stock was offered by E. W. McCullough, of ( ‘ieago, 
of the National Vehicle & Implement Association, John 
Kittredge, Chicago lumber buyer, and H. A. Milline, rate 
clerk of the International Harvester Company, of Chi. 
cago. Some of this stock now moves over the lumber 
rate and the lumber rate is desired. The testim ny of 
Mr. Milling continued into Wednesday evening 2nd the 
final witness of the evening was M. R. Campbell, of 
M. R. Campbell (Inc.), Tullahoma, Tenn. The com. 
pany is a spoke and hub manufacturing plant with q 
plant also at Jasper, Ala. 
the spoke and hub rate was at present high enough, 
During Wedtesday afternoon Examiner Esch heard 
testimony offered by C. P. Lindsley, of the Lindsley 
Bros, Company, Spokane, Wash., and N. E. Boucher 
of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the Northern White 
Cedar Association. Complaint made was that cedar 
poles and piling on two and three car shipments now 
move at a higher rate than chestnut and cypress poles 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


on the same kind of shipments. 








COMMISSION HANDS DOWN DECISIONS 


Western Railroads Ordered to Cancel Proposed In- 
creases in Tariffs—Carriers Would Abandon Rates 


[By ObDELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down a decision in which 
it holds that the railroads involved have not justified the 
proposed increases in rates on lumber and articles tak- 
ing the same rates from points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and western Canada to points in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The proposed increases were contained in tariff sched- 
ules filed to become effective January 15 of this year, 
which were suspended until November 14 by order of the 
commission. Shippers and commercial organizations in 
Oklahoma and Texas and shippers’ organizations on the 
Pacific coast protested against the rates immediately 
after the railroads had filed them. The increases at- 
tempted by the carriers ranged from 1 to 8% cents per 
100 pounds and tke traffic affected, with the exception of 
that to New Mexico points, is limited to fir, hemlock, 
cottonwood, pine and spruce lumber, and certain articles 
manufactured therefrom, all of which are designated in 
the suspended schedules as group D. This group includes 
doors, not glazed, and sash knocked down. 

The carriers attempted to justify the increases on the 
ground that existing rates are unduly low. 

The carriers are ordered to cancel the proposed tariffs 
on or before September 15. 

The commission in another decision upholds the pro- 
posed cancelation of joint carload rates on lumber and 
rough stave bolts from certain stations on the Blythe- 
ville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad to cer- 
tain stations on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 
In this instance existing rates are held to be too low for 
profitable operation. 

The carriers proposed to cancel, effective January 1, 
the joint carload rates of 6 cents per 100 pounds on lum- 
ber from stations on the Blythville road, and rate of 2 
cents on rough stave bolts from the same points of origin 
to Bucoda and Paulding, Mo., on the Frisco. The Senath 
Manufacturing Company, of Senath, Mo., and the Pauld- 
ing Stave Company, of Pauling, protested. The new 
rates will become effective August 15. 

In a formal opinion the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Waddell-Williams Lumber Company 
against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Company, attacking the reasonableness of charges 
collected on certain shipments of lumber from Morgan 
City, La., to Port Arthur, Tex. The railroad charged a 
rate of 14 cents per 100 pounds on eighty-one carloads 
of gum lumber, which shippers declared to be unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded 9 cents. 


_—_ 


DENIES PETITION FOR REHEARING 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 18.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today denied the petition filed by the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company et al. 
for a rehearing of the complaint of the city of Astoria, 
decided several months ago in favor of complainant. 
The commission in its decision held that Astoria ship- 
pers were discriminated against and that the city should 
be put on an equality with other north Pacifie coast 
shipping centers. The carriers in their petition for re- 
hearing contended that the commission overlooked an im- 
portant matter in rendering its decision. The order 
denying the petition indicates that after examining all 
essential points the commission is satisfied it did not do 
the carriers an injustice. Lumber and forest products 





figured largely in the commission’s decision in this case. 
The effective date of the commission’s order carrying its 
decision into effect, which originally was to have been 
May 1, is postponed until September 15 in order that 


the carriers may have a reasonable time within which to 
make the necessary rate readjustment. 

The commission has suspended from August 18 until 
February 18 schedules in tariffs filed by the Missouri- 
Pacific system which name increased rates on lumber in 
carloads from Arkansas City, Ark., to Memphis and 
other destinations. The operation of the proposed in- 
creases was suspended by a previous order from April 
20 and May 9 to August 18. 

The C. L. Gray Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss., 
has filed a complaint asking $100 reparation on forty 
carloads of lumber originating on the Meridian & Mem. 
phis railroad and destined to Meridian for concentration 
and reshipment to interstate destinations. A charge of 
$2.50 a car for switching to complainant’s mill was 
made by the carrier, which is declared to have been 
unreasonable and unjust. 





FINDS SWITCHING CHARGE TOO HIGH 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20.—In a decision handed 
down today, the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis railroads have failed to justify the 
proposed switching charge of $7.50 per car by the Nash- 
ville terminals for switching at Nashville, and that $5 
per car is a reasonable charge for this service. The 
tariffs proposing a charge of $7.50 per ear, which had 
been suspended, are ordered canceled and the interested 
carriers directed to file new tariffs providing for a charge 
of $5 on or before September 15. The switching ar- 
rangements include the Tennessee Central Railroad and 
the evidence appears to show that this road could not 
afford to absorb a charge of $7.50 per car, but that it 
can afford to absorb a $5 switching charge. 

In another decision the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Nashville Tie Company et al. against 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, attacking the reason- 
ableness of the rates on cross ties and switch ties from 
points on its Memphis line, its Clarksville & Princeton 
Division and its Clarksville Mineral branch to Evansville, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 

The commission holds that the present rates are just 
and reasonable, except where they represent increases 
made after this proceeding was submitted. As to the 
latter, no finding is made and a further complaint doubt- 
less will be entertained. 





ORDERS CARRIERS TO CANCEL SCHEDULES 

Washington, D. C., July 18.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the railroads involved have failed to justify pro- 
posed increased rates on lumber in carloads from Lees- 
ville and other points in Louisiana on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway to Galveston and intermediate 
points in Texas on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. The carriers are directed to cancel the suspended 
schedules on, or before August 22. 

The decision was handed down in Investigation and 
Suspension No. 732—‘‘ Lumber from Louisiana poiuts.’’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today granted 
an application filed by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad, authorizing that road to establish 4 
rate on lumber and other forest products as described 
in its tariff, I. C. C. No. A-2993, from Kinder and Lake 
Charles, La., to New Orleans, Gretna and Westwego, 
La., applicable on export or coastwise traffic to all 
foreign countries and insular possessions, also when 
destined to United States ports for coastwise move 
ment, the same as contemporaneously in effect via more 
direct lines of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
road and the Louisiana & Western Railroad in ¢ou- 
nection with Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company. The order authorizes the [ron 
Mountain to charge higher rates from intermediate 
points on its line, provided these rates do not exceed 
8 cents a 100 pounds. 











Mr. Campbell said that: 
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LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales 


Problems 








In inaugurating a department devoted to scientific 
selling the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not purpose 
following the lead of those who have proclaimed that 
any man can be a salesman if he will follow a certain 
prescribed curriculum. To anyone who has had expe- 
rience in the selling of goods it is a perfectly obvious 
fact that the world is full of people who could not 
be made into salesmen by any known process. For 
such people time spent in studying the arts of selling 
is wasted, and it is not the purpose of this department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to undertake to make 
salesmen out of them. Rather is it to be conducted 
for the benefit of the man who has a reasonable share 
of the fundamental qualifications and a desire to per- 
fect himself in means and methods of selling. The 
‘natural born salesman’’ is seldom so expert though 
eficient that he can afford to ignore any opportunity 
to improve his methods, to develop his knowledge of 
the psychology of the people with whom he is dealing 
and in every other possible way to fit himself to meet 
the constantly more intensive competition of other 
salesmen in the same line. : 

Some people have a natural aptitude for figures but 
that aptitude does not relieve them from the necessity 
of studying mathematics nor is it wise when a small 
boy shows a natural inclination toward mechanics 
to restrain him from following up that in- 
clnation by securing an _ education in some 
pranch of engineering. And so it ‘is with the 
salesmen who starts with natural aptitude, a liking 
for the work and a desire to get ahead and who per- 
haps, without serious study of the subject, might make 
a marked success in the handling of his chosen line of 
goods. It is apparent at a glance that that same sales- 
man, if he will study his subject, take advantage of 
the experience of those who have preceded him in simi- 
lar work and stand ready to absorb every possible 
shred of information that may be available, is bound 
to accentuate his own success and to improve mate- 
tially upon what he might otherwise be able to ac- 
complish. 

So much for a statement of the policy of this de- 
partment, which may be amplified to this extent. It 
will endeavor to deal with the practical side rather 
than with the theoretical side of salesmanship, the 
practical being in reality the experience side contrib- 
uted by salesmen who analyze their own work and 
their own experiences. It will not ignore the theo- 
retical side, however, because the application of a cer- 
tain amount of theory to the selling of goods is highly 
desirable. In other words, an attempt will be made 
to combine theory and practice in the discussions that 
are to follow and every salesman is urged to contrib- 
ute his views and experiences which may be jotted 
down in any form that may prove convenient and 
mailed to the Salesmanship Editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with the understanding that when desired 
the names of writers will be withheld from publication. 


Many Approve Inauguration of Department 


The announcement of the inauguration of a depart- 
ment devoted to salesmanship has brought an inter- 
esting bunch of letters, some of which are reproduced 
as indicating the. interest of the salesmen and sales 
managers in such a move. They are as follows: 


KANSAS City, Mo. 
We are pleased to note that you have decided to devote 
some space in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to a department 
dealing with this question of salesmanship in all of its 
Phases as applied to the lumber business. We believe that 
this is a step in the right direction and you can depend on 

hy assisting you in any way possible. 
RANSOM GRIFFIN, 
General Sales Agent Central Coal & Coke Company. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
With regard to your department of salesmanship, this is a 
mighty fine thing and I am very glad that you are taking 
it up, and I shall be more than pleased to do anything that 
Ican to help the good movement along. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company. 


CHICAGO. 

I note that you expect to devote some space in your valu- 
able paper to a department dealing with the question of 
salesmanship in its different branches as applied to the 
lumber husiness. I would say personally that this will help 
Wonderully in dealing with this question, and I trust that 
the mer. to whom the value will go and to those getting the 
S00 from this department will do all in their power to help 





make » success of it so that you will not feel that your 
me aod space are taken up in vain. Brrt FE. Coox, 
Sales \cent, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company. 


CHICAGO. 
Thave your letter of June 1 with the very interesting news 


that you are to establish a department of salesmanship. 
I hope that a little later we shall have some information 
Which ill be of interest to you in this connection. At 
aty rate, we have already developed several ideas and 
Plans lative to giving service and assistance to salesmen 
and have not put any of the plans into effect for the simple 
Teason «hat funds and facilities have not been available. 
If the rion on the road could be reached from various angles 
and thr ugh different mediums they will become better rep- 
Sa ves of lumber and some day perhaps be able to get 
ne 


ontemplated building projects and boost the merits 
of wood before the architects or someone else make up their 
nind what to use. EB. A. STERLING, 
anager Trade Extension Department, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


These are just a few of many evidences of wide- 
spread interest in the subject. 


Tells Why Standard of Lumber Salesmanship Is Low 


Of numerous letters received that strike deep into 
various questions relating to the subject of salesman- 
ship one of the first and one of the most interesting 
comes from J. Donner, sales manager of S. H. Bolinger 
& Co., at Shreveport, La. Mr, Donner, after laying the 
premise that the standard of salesmanship in the lum- 
ber industry is not nearly so high as it should be, un- 
dertakes a discussion of the responsibility for that 
fact. It will be interesting to note how many sales- 
men agree with him as to the millman’s responsibility 
for such inefficiency as is found in the sales branch 
of the lumber industry. Here is his letter: 

SHREVEPORT, La. 

Volumes have been and can be written about salesman- 
ship, especially on the subject of lumber, but after all is 
said and done very little if any progress has been made 
in making a lumber salesman a real salesman. This is 
true of lumber as it is the only commodity on the market 
today that permits a dealer to set a price on his product. 

We are not salesmen, but we are “dandy order takers.” 
Who is to blame for this condition? Is it the salesman 
who must work on instructions from his sales manager? 
Is it the sales manager who has to work on instructions 
from his employer, the millman, or is the millman the one 
to be blamed? I believe that the millman is at fault, and 
not his selling force. The millmen as a whole give their 
undivided attention to the producing end of the game and 
very little, if any, to the selling end. Surely the selling 
end of the game is of as much or more importance than the 
producing end. That is where your profit or loss on your 
production comes in. How many millmen hesitate in spend- 
ing thousands of dollars on mill improvements in order to 
save 5 cents a thousand in cost of manufacture and make 
little if any provision for building up their selling organiza- 
tion, and while saving their 5 cents a thousand cut prices 
50 cents or more without giving much thought as to just why 
they are doing so, their excuse being that “John Jones went 
out yesterday and cut his price, so guess we had better 
cut under his price for fear someone else will beat us to it’? 
Is this salesmanship? 

Does the millman or his sales manager know what it costs 
to produce the different grades of lumber? I do not,—how 
many do? Why not act on Mr. Charles S. Keith’s sugges- 
tion? Ascertain and strike an average of how much of each 
grade your timber will make, tell your sales manager what 
it costs to produce the different grades and put it up to him 
to secure a profit on the different grades and if he is unable 
to do so, secure the services of a more capable man. Forget 
what Jones is selling his lumber for, show him what you 
can secure for yours and it will not be long ere he will follow 
your footsteps. We are like a bunch of sheep—let one 
producer cut his price and we all follow, and why? Surely 
no three or four of the large producers produce sufficient 
lumber to take care of the demand. Curtailing production 
will lessen stock on hand, but will it solve the problem of 
selling lumber? 

Our policy in selling our production is to sell what we 
have in shipping condition and not what we expect to accu- 
mulate in thirty or sixty days. What do we gain by selling 
something we do not have? We only increase our order files, 
make a customer dissatisfied on account of delay in making 
shipment, and keep some other mill that is in a position to 
give good service from securing the order. So would it not 
be better for us to sell only “what we have’? This would 
result in a more uniform distribution of orders, larger 
shipments and a more stable market. 

(Signed) J. DONNER, 
Sales Manager, S. H. Bolinger & Co. 


Another Interesting Letter 


Another particularly interesting letter comes: from 
L. V. Vay, manager of the Little Indian Lumber Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Vay thinks that the 
lumber industry ought to afford a place for some high 
class and high priced salesmen such as are found in 
the automobile industry and in other lines where 
higher pressure and more up to the minute methods 
are essential. He says: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Your idea of opening a department of salesmanship is 
an excellent one for more than one reason. In the first 
place, it should enable us to develop a few ‘“‘first-class” 
salesmen, thereby reducing the excessive cost of selling 
lumber, and by developing these men it will enable us to 
eliminate a bunch of “tourists,” thereby enabling the real 
lumber salesmen to receive compensation commensurate with 
his ability. y 

It has been my experience that in the past the real sales- 
man was carrying the load of expense entailed by so many 
men in the field who are incompetent, making it impossible 
for him to receive anything like the remuneration received 
by salesmen in other lines. 

There are two principal points the lumber salesmen should 
bear in mind: The first one is that he is selling a com- 
modity and not a specialty; the second one is that the 
average buyer will purchase fifty carloads of lumber a year, 
or an average of a car per week. The buyer must purchase 
his commodity or he can not continue in business, and inas- 
much as the average yard wiil turn its stock over at least 
once, and .very often twice a year, it necessitates his being 
in the market practically all the time. 

About the first thing a buyer will tell a salesman is that 
he is not in the market; that he does not expect to be for 
several months, and he believes this statement when he 
makes it, but an examination of his records will show that 
there has never been a month in the history of his business 
in which he did not make several purchases. The man who 
can appreciate this and will not forget the above two facts 
is the one who will sell the most lumber. 

The manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer, as well 
as the salesman, will benefit by the development of a number 
of “high-grade” salesmen, who can command a salary in this 
industry that will compare favorably with salaries paid in 


other lines, because one real salesman 1s worth several 
“traveling men,” and because the time of the retailer need 
not be taken up in entertaining so many visitors and crop 
reporters. 
Let’s get together for the encouragement of the “clean- 
cut,” ambitious and worthy “splinter peddlers.” 
(Signed) L. V. Vay, 
Manager Little Indian Lumber Company. 
Advances Six Precepts 
The following interesting letter comes 


Stewart White, president of the H. ¥ 
Company, of Omaha, Neb.: 


from J. 
- Cady Lumber 


OMAHA, NEB. 

I would instruct my salesmen along the following lines: 

First, know all about the lumber business as it is con- 
ducted here and elsewhere; read all of the lumber journals, 
and remember the live issues and the arguments by the most 
successful business men in the lumber field. ; 

Second, keep posted, so that every customer you call on 
will at once recognize you as a walking dictionary of present- 
day facts; remember the change of firms in your own terri- 
tory, the changes at mills West and South. Get the statisties 
published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its annual state- 
ment and be able to compare with past years and so far this 
year. Ascertain and remember how many days per week 
the mills are running, their output, basis of six-day run and 
their output at present run. Knowing as quickly as it is 
published the entire lumber conditions will soon put you in 
a position to be respected for what you are,—a well posted 
lumberman. Keep in touch with grades as they should be, 
and as they are shipped, for your own information when 
asked to arbitrate for either your house or some other 
concern. In fact, absorb and learn the business. 

Third, find each customer’s hobby; every man has one. 
Get posted on that hobby before you call on him and lead 
the conversation to it. He will be attracted by the fact 
that you remember so well regarding his likes and dislikes 
and are so well informed, but don’t talk so long about it 
as to cloy the customer. '‘I'ry to become a personal friend 
of every customer ; be gentlemanly at all times toward ladies; 
don’t swear or tell foul stories. Do not smoke, or chew, or 
drink, to excess at any time. Sooner or later the trade will 
respect you and your knowledge of their own calling and 
will sooner or later go to you for advice in some little 
matter, will ask you into their homes and will make it 
possible and easy for you to write a lot of their business, 
Keep an assortment of plans, that you may draw from the 
original, of very successful lumber sheds as simple as you 
can get them—a few ornamental—so that when a man talks 
about sheds you can thoroughly interest him with the reasons 
given by the owners for their plans. Ascertain how best 
to pile lumber for cheapest handling, least loss on account 
of sun and storms; foundations and cost; width of alleys in 
sheds and out; and before long your opinion will be wanted 
by a good many people which will also help fix your value 
as a salesman. 

Fourth, talk suggestions; that is, as conditions warrant, 
assist a man’s mind along. Present price seems low; deduct 
freight and show cost at mill. Have ready some undoubted 
authority as to cost at mill. Show present cost on lumber, 
then show data as to crops, recent rains, and time of year 
for stocking up or whatever arguments any active mind can 
suggest as a good time to buy. 

Fifth, call attention to the character of stock your house 
buys or makes, the length of time it has been in the market 
continuously, and that the house is keenly alive to the 
grades of goods made by mills everywhere, 

Sixth, put down all of the names and salaries; also the 
addresses of all yard men and managers looking for some- 
thing else so that you can give references, only stating the 
facts as you know them. Keep statistics and all facts you 
can about who want to buy and who want to sell yards. A 
good job secured for a good man on his merits has more 
than once sold one or more yards their entire purchases, 

(Signed) J. STEWART WHITE. 

These letters are published to serve as a keynote 
for discussion by salesmen, sales managers and retailers 
and, in fact, by anybody else who wants to take a 
shot at the subject of salesmanship in these columns. 

If you disagree with the writers of these letters, if 
you have ideas that contravene theirs get into the 
discussions and help to make it interesting for every- 
one who has to deal with the problem of selling lumber 
at the best possible price. 

A salesman for one of the large southern yellow pine 
companies has propounded a hypothetical question in- 
volving the ethics ot a transaction in which two sales- 
men appear as competitors, which question will be con- 
sidered next week. 








LUMBER ROTARIANS ARE ENTERTAINED 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 19.—Louisville Rotarians enter- 
tained nearly 1,000 visitors last Saturday, these being 
members of the Rotary clubs of other Cities, which 
stopped here to enjoy a bit of Kentucky hospitality on 
their way to Cincinnati to attend the international con- 
vention. 

A number of lumbermen were included in the lists of 
the visitors, among them being John E. Burns, president 
of the John E. Burns Lumber Company, of Chicago; 
A. C. Leach, retailer of Joliet, Ill., and Charles W. 
Beatty, of the Beatty Lumber Company, of Morris, IIl., 
which is the smallest club in Rotary. 

The lumbermen will have a special sectional meeting 
at the Cincinnati convention, departmental sessions hav- 
ing been arranged for those in every classification, and 
this promises to be exceptionally interesting. The Louis- 
ville Rotarians, including Alfred Struck, of the Alfred 
Struck Company, and others in the lumber and allied 
fields, left for Cincinnati on a special train Sunday 
afternoon. 
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ASPHALT SHINGLE TEST OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


Building Commissioner’s Disapproval of Highly Inflammable Building Material Upheld in Report of Chemists Employed 
to Investigate—How Pressure Is Being Brought to Bear Through Press 


Boston, Mass., July 19.—Did you know that asphalt 
shingles contain from 10 to 15 percent of wood? Nev- 
ertheless it is a fact that brands of asphalt shingles on 
the market here contain by actual weight wood to 
the extent of one-tenth to one-sixth part. 

This is the discovery that the Boston correspondent 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is now able to divulge 
on the strength of the exhaustive scientific tests and 
analyses just completed by a local firm of chemists 
engaged for the investigation by the Boston building 
commissioner. 

The tests were made officially for the city of Boston 
as a result of the strenuous campaign being waged 
here to force asphalt shingles on to the roofs of Bos- 
ton homes against the wishes of the building commis- 
sioner, who says they are a fire menace; that asphalt 
shingles make leaky roofs, and that they will not 
withstand the rugged New England climate. The 
building commissioner, Patrick O’Hearn, also objects 
to wooden shingles in cities, but he is quite satisfied 
that wooden shingles make tight, durable roofs. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding made by the 
city’s experts are the figures which show that the 
alleged fire test comparisons of various roofing mate- 
rials on the strength of which special legislation was 
secured last spring from the State government to per- 
mit the introduction of asphalt shingles in the city of 
Boston are quite erroneous, although the honest and 
enterprising asphalt shingle salesmen vouched for them. 
The ‘‘fire test demonstration’’ staged by the asphalt 
shingle people for the United Improvement Association 
to secure the powerful backing of that influential or- 
ganization, and later given an encore for the benefit 
of members of the legislature before whom the ‘‘spe- 
cial privilege’’ asphalt shingle legislation was pend- 
ing, purported to show that slate and asbestos were 
virtually inflammable in comparison with the wonder- 
ful asphalt shingle. 

The asphalt shingle people produced figures and as- 
xerted seriously that asbestos quickly failed under the 
blow flame of a plumber’s torch, that slate rapidly 
cracked and disintegrated, while after a quarter of an 
hour an asphalt shingle was still intact and the board 
underneath uncharred. 

The actual tests of the city’s experts, however, dem- 
onstrated that samples of asphalt shingles from regu- 
lar stocks failed at a temperature only nine degrees 
above boiling point, or 221 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
that they were hardly to be compared with slate or 
asbestos in fire resistent qualities. 

Furthermore, the tests show that instead of con- 
taining 8 percent of long wool fiber, as claimed by the 
manufacturers, the asphalt shingles contain only 5 to 
10 percent; also that the asphaltic binder had been 
diluted with some oil, apparently linseed oil, which 
is inflammable and in the different samples tested aver- 
aged about, 10 percent of the filler. 


Will Assist in Combating Similar Attempts 


These facts should be of the greatest interest to the 
lumber trade of the country because they will aid in 
combating similar attempts bound to be made in other 
sections to put through with a big advertising fund 
legislation banning wooden shingles and authorizing the 
use of the patented substitute under the disguise of 
‘‘fire prevention.’’ That is exactly what was done 
in Boston. First, wood as a roofing material was legis- 
lated out of business by means of so-called fire preven- 
tion propaganda of the Franklin H. Wentworth sort. 
Then business men and real estate interests, such as 
the United Improvement Association, who were com- 
plaining of the increased cost of building and repair- 
ing roofs, were told in convincing fashion that relief 
was in sight if they could get from the legislature a 
bill modifying Boston’s incombustible roofing ordinance 
by authorizing the sale and use of asphalt shingles. 
This was done, but a clause slipped into the measure 
to the effect that the asphalt shingles authorized must 
be ‘‘approved by the Boston building commissioner. ’’ 

Recently an astute newspaper man was made executive 
secretary of the United Improvement Association, the 
alleged cat’s paw which is being used to pull the 
asphalt shingle people’s hot chestnuts out of the fire. 
It happened that he went into office just as the asphalt 
shingle fight here was started. Yesterday he made 
public and secured wide circulation for the follow- 
ing letter, attacking Building Commissioner O’Hearn 
for his firm stand against asphalt shingles and reiterat- 
ing the alleged results of comparative tests of asphalt 
shingles and other roofing materials, now absolutely 
contradicted by the scientific investigations of the 
city’s experts: 

FACTS ABOUT THE ASPHALT SHINGLE AND WHY 
THE UNITED IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
FAVORS ITS USE IN BOSTON 
3y William J. Paul 
Dear Sir: Putting a roof on your house, or your neigh- 
bor’s house, today will cost nearly twice as much as it 

should. Do you know why? 

The reason is that an amendment to the Boston build- 
ing law allowing asphalt shingles passed by the 1916 
legislature through the efforts of the United Improvement 
Association has been side-tracked by a ruling of the 
30ston building commissioner. This association regards 
that ruling as unjustified and is prepared to back up its 
position. The purpose of this association, as you know, 
is to further and protect the best interests of the citizens 
of Boston. Hence it is incumbent upon us to utilize every 












means at our command in order that the relief from ex- 
cessive roofing costs, which our amendment intended to 
afford property owners, be realized. To make our efforts 
effective in serving you, we need your energetic help. 
The best way to save yourself and your neighbors this 
unnecessary roofing expense is to work with this asso- 
ciation and voice your protest now in writing to the news- 
papers in order that the agitation may bring into oper- 
ation a law which passed the legislature and governor 
on its merits. 

READ THESE FACTS—THEN WRITE YOUR LETFER OF PROTEST 

TODAY 

The United Improvement Association introduced a bill 
in the legislature to amend the Boston building law so 
that asphalt shingles might be used in this city. The 
committee on metropolitan affairs studied the question 
with extreme care. A demonstration of the fire-resisting 
qualities of the shingles convinced the committee, which 
unanimously reported in favor of the bill. Both branches 
of the legislature passed the bill, and Governor McCall, 
after obtaining the views of the building commissioner, 
the manufacturers and after making a study on his own 
part, signed the bill. 

To prevent the possibility of an inferior asphalt shingle 
being put upon the market, the building commissioner 
of Boston was given a discretionary power to bar out any 
such shingles not- up to standard, but the clear intention 
of the committee on metropolitan affairs, the legislature 
and the governor was to allow the use of the standard 
asphalt shingles of a quality, weight and thickness such 
as were tested and approved by the general court and 
which the building commissioner now bars out. 

This association is firm in the belief that the ruling of 
the building commissioner approaches what might be 
called an abuse of a discretionary power. Certainly he 
is blocking the intent and spirit of the law. We do not 
eontend that the building commissioner has any but 
honest convictions, but we are of the opinion that he has 
not or will not fully inform himself about the fire- 
resisting qualities of the asphalt shingle. 

The most severe tests possible have been conducted 
to determine the protection which the present standard 
asphalt shingles afford. Before this association accepted 
the statement of the asphalt shingle manufacturers we 
had a demonstration at our March meeting. Skeptics 
were present but they went away convinced that asphalt 
shingles are all right. These tests proved conclusively 
that shingles afford far greater fire protection to the roof 
structure than either metal or asbestos shingles, two 
types of roof covering which the building commissioner 
favors for use in Boston. The intensely hot flame of a 
plumber’s blow torch was directed against an asphalt 
shingle roof for fifteen minutes without igniting the roof 
boards. Yet the same test with tin charred the boards 
in a few seconds and the asbestos shingles succeeded 
in protecting the boards only about three minutes. 

Laboratory tests, such as the above, are substantiated 
by thousands of actual cases where asphalt shingles have 
saved buildings menaced by a storm of sparks and blaz- 
ing brands. Fire chiefs all over this country, to whom 
we have written, universally recommend their use. None 
of the fire chiefs have said they opposed them. Why 
then, if asphalt shingles afford greater protection than 





ASPHALT SHINGLE CONTROVERSY 


Representatives of some asphalt shingle manu- 
facturers have recently taken a prominent part at 
public hearings in many American Cities and towns 
where the question of banning wood shingles was 
up for discussion, frequently brought up by the 
propaganda of professional fire preventionists in 
districts where shingles of wood were safely and 
properly used. In many instances the prohibition 
of wooden roofs as a ‘‘fire menace’’ has been se- 
cured by representing asphalt shingles as fire- 
resistant, cheaper than wood shingles and quite 
as durable. 

Therefore of peculiar interest and value to the 
lumber trade of this country are the findings of 
expert chemists retained by the city of Boston to 
ascertain the real facts as to the fire-resistance 
and durability of the asphait shingle. 

The real facts about asphalt shingles as certified 
by scientific analysis may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

The asphalt shingles tested contained rags, old 
papers and ground wood, the main constituent of 
the fibers being highly inflammable and quickly 
perishable cotton rag with jute or manila added. 
One sample of asphalt shingle tested by Boston’s 
experts melted at only nine degrees above boiling 
point, or at the comparatively low temperature of 
221 degrees Fahrenheit. 

All the asphalt shingles tested caught fire and 
burned freely when a small piece of steel heated 
red hot was applied. 

To minimize the danger of fire from sparks and 
to withstand the tendency to curl when exposed to 
the weather, asphalt shingles should contain a high 
percentage of long wool fiber and should be not less 
than one-qaurter of an inch thick, exactly double 
the thickness of the samples tested. Otherwise 
asphalt shingles will curl after they are laid, ex- 
posing the unprotected and inflammable underside 
of the shingle. 

The cost of an asphalt shingle roof, already 
greater than the cost of a high grade wood shingle 
roof, would be doubled, according to the asphalt 
shingle manufacturers themselves, if the recom- 
mendations of the Boston experts are complied 
with. 











metal or asbestos shingles and only cost half as much 
should they be barred by one man from use in this city? 

We maintain that Boston is being discriminated against 
Asphalt shingles are approved and used in Chicago, gt. 
Louis, New York City and in practically every other city 
and town in the United States. They are approved by 
Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. O'Keefe for use 
(even on garages) in the metropolitan district where he 
has jurisdiction, and his approval comes as the result 
of a most careful and painstaking investigation. The 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, operating under the contro] 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, have ac. 
cepted and approved asphalt shingles. Anyone who is 
familiar with the work of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
knows that their approval can not be purchased—that it 
means asphalt shingles must have exceptional merit, not 
only as a fire-resisting roofing, but as a practical and 
durable material with which to cover a house. And yet 
in the face of all these facts, thé building commissioner 
says asphalt shingles are not satisfactory for use in 
Boston. Does the building commissioner honestly believe 
such expert opinion on the subject to be of no value? Js 
the trouble with the asphalt shingle or the building com. 
missioner? 

The building commissioner argues that the present 
standard asphalt shingles are inflammable. Well, what 
about the tar and gravel roofs used on our skyscrapers 
in the heart of the city? Tar and gravel roofs will burn 
won't they, although everybody knows they are remark- 
ably efficient as fire protectors? However, we think the 
building commissioner rather inconsistent when he de- 
mands that asphalt shingles be made %-inch thick. If 
the present shingle of %-inch thickness is unfit because 
of its inflammability, as he says, wouldn’t you think that 
a shingle of the same material, twice as thick, would 
afford twice as much material to burn? When the build- 
ing commissioner says, ‘Double the thickness” it means 
also “Double the cost.” Either one effectually nullifies, 
for the present anyway, the law which this association 
succeeded in having enacted, unless the commissioner 
takes a position more justified by the facts in the case. 

The commissioner further objects to the asphalt shingle 
on the theory that ‘asphalt shingles are liable to curl, 
disintegrate and blow off.’’ The answer is that they do 
not do any of these things if properly applied. Asphalt 
shingles have been made and sold in rapidly increasing 
quantities for fifteen years. Thirty-five manufacturers 
are hard pressed to supply the demand. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that if asphalt shingles ‘cured, disinte- 
grated and blew off’? these facts would be common 
knowledge and it would not be necessary for the building 
commissioner to bar them out of Boston because the 
people would not use them anyway? 

But because asphalt shingles are barred out many 
people have been forced to use a tin shingle which, it is 
frankly admitted, makes a poor and _ short-lived roof, 
because they couldn’t afford the more expensive roofings 
which the law allows. Many other people who do not 
want to use tin, have been and will be forced to use it 
because no other material allowed at present by the 
building commissioner is light enough in weight for their 
roof timbers to support. Asphalt shingles weigh no more 
than wood shingles. All asphalt shingle manufacturers 
guarantee their products for at least ten years. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to investigate will 
find abundant evidence to show that asphalt shingles 
are not only extremely fire-resisting, but their record of 
service is evidence enough that they make durable and 
weatherproof roofs at a most moderate cost. You do not 
have to rely upon what we tell you about these shingles. 
Go out and examine for yourself some asphalt shingles 
that have been laid for years on roofs in Boston. Make 
a trip to the corner of Washington and Dakota streets, 
Dorchester, and look at the asphalt shingles on the 
Greenwood Methodist Episcopal Church. Then note the 
roof on Dr. W. J. Hammond’s house on the opposite side 
of the street. Also the garage roof rear of 55 Burroughs 
street, Jamaica Plain. If these do not satisfy you we will 
give you a list so numerous of other buildings in Boston 
and vicinity with asphalt shingles that you will convince 
yourself they make good roofs. If facts convince you 
that the law to permit asphalt shingles in Boston should 
prevail, we earnestly urge you to get busy with letter 
writing. 

Let the newspapers hear from you. It is only by wide 
open publicity that we can gain our point. Tell the news- 
papers that you want the right to use asphalt shingles, 
as the legislature intended you should have. Let them 
know you do not intend to spend nearly twice as much 
money for a roof and then. not get one which will with- 
stand fire or the weather any longer or any better. 

Ask yourself this question—‘‘Why should I pay from 50 
to 150 percent more for asbestos, slate or tile when the 
legislature has given us a law allowing asphalt shingles 
which I can buy at a moderate cost and obtain at the 
same time a good, serviceable, guaranteed roof?’ When 
you fail to get the answer, sit down and write the news- 
papers and ask them why. Pretty soon something 18 
bound to happen. Write your letter today. 

Finally, you should be a member of your local improve- 
ment association. If you don’t know who to get in touch 
with, communicate with me and I will see to it that the 
right man gets in touch with you. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM ‘J. PAUL, 
United Improvement Association, 8 Beacon Street. 
Boston, Mass. 
Grorcr EB. RICHARDS, 
Executive Secretary. 

P. S.—This work which we are doing to eliminate the 
present excessive roofing cost is only one of the many 
important activities that this association is engaged in. 
It takes money to do these things. Our financial support 
comes from the public spirited citizens who value our 
work. Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, treasurer, at 8 Beacon 
Street, Room, 83, will accept contributions for the 2880 


ciation. : 
Claims Declared Most Extraordinary 


The claims made in this asphalt shingle publicity at 
most extraordinary, in view of the findings announce 
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today by the city’s experts, Arthur D. Little (Inc.), 93 
Broad Street, Boston, engineering chemists. It also 
is quite interesting to know that Fire Prevention Com- 
missioner John A. O’Keefe, avowed and energetic 
enemy of wood, is so friendly to asphalt shingles, in 
view of the facts about them published below. 

Above were told the asphalt shingle claims. Now 
for the facts. First, here is the chemical analysis of 
the asphalt shingles tested: 


Vitrified 
Red slate brick or 
Nature of mineral green Silicate native 
topping “ quartz schist slate stone 
Fiber analysis of backing 
percent— 
Jute or manila........ 15 10 10 10 
Rag (cotton) ......... 6d 70 75 75 
Chemical wood ........ 10 10 10 + 
Ground wood ........ 5 Trace Trace None 
SRT Ree RATE eer eer 5 10 5 5 
Tests on asphaltic binder— . 
Saponification value... 21 19 119 29 
Equivalent to saponifi- 
GHC MATLON o:25.6 5% 11 10 61 15 
Melting point, °F..... 221 271 252 259 


The report of the chemical analysis and fire tests 
continues: 


The above tabulation we believe contains the figures that 
you desire. We can elaborate on them somewhat in line with 
the questions in your letter of June 15. 

1. Composition of the so-called felt base. You will note 
that in each case the felt base contains very little wool. 
In spite of the fact that these are referred to by the makers 
as long fiber wool felts, the results of our tests do not sur- 
prise us. The writer was told recently by a manufacturer 
of felt asphalt roofing that it was practically impossible 
to get any wool at the present time and that the manufac- 
turers were using rags and old papers. The presence of 
chemical wood and ground wood in these samples is doubt- 
less due to the use of papers in making the felt. You will- 
note that in each case the main constituent of the fibers is 
cotton rag. - The jute or manila is doubtless added to give 
extra toughness. 

2. Composition of the body or so-called asphalt filler. In 
three of the samples, namely, Nos. 1, 4 and 7, the binder 
appears to be essentially asphalt. The saponification value 
would indicate that a small amount of some such oil as lin- 
seed has been added to the asphalt, probably to give it more 
flexibility. Calculating from the saponification value, the 
amount of oil is about 10 percent of the filler in each of 
these three samples. In the case of sample No. 6, however, 
the saponification value is much higher and would indicate 
about 60 percent of oil. We would call your attention to the 
melting points of the asphalt binders. On sample No. 1 the 
melting point was 221° F. This is only 9 degrees above the 
boiling point of water. The other samples are considerably 
higher. Other things being equal, the higher the melting 
point the less tendency there will be for the asphalt to ooze. 

3. Of what material is the top or weather portion? The 
topping in each case consists of a crushed mineral. On 
sample No. 1 it is a mixture of red slate and green quartz, 
quite finely ground and presenting a smoother surface than 
the other three samples. On sample No. 4 it is a ground 
rock belonging to the general class of silicate schists. The 
particles are larger and the surface is quite rough. On 
sample No. 6 it is ground slate in medium particles, present- 
ing a fairly rough surface. On sample No. 7 it appears to be 
either a vitrified brick or a native stone, ground rather finely 
and presenting a fairly rough surface similar to No. 6. : 


Not Very Fire-Resistant 


4. Ilow fireproof is the shingle? For the test of resistance 
to fire we heated small pieces of steel of about the same size 
and shape to approximately the same temperature in a fur- 
nace. These pieces were then placed on each of the shingles 
while red hot. There was not a great deal of difference in 
the behavior of the samples. In each case they resisted 
the heat for a short time, but as soon as sufficient heat had 
penetrated to soften the asphalt it began to ooze out and then 
took fire. Samples No. 1 and No. 4 appeared to be the 
least resistant and sample No. 7 was the best. 

5. The questions in this paragraph are answered above. 
There is practically no long wool fiber in any of the sam- 
ples. The proportions of asphalt and topping, also the 
weight per square foot, we have given above. 

6. The proportions of the ingredients of the samples when 
built up to a thickness of %-inch, and also the weight per 
= foot, you will also find above in the tabulated re- 
sults, 

General Summary. ‘The proportions of the ingredients in 
the four samples are fairly uniform when brought to the 
same basis, that is, 44-inch thickness, the average of the 
four being as follows: 


ABDATACMIIDOCE 10%. 5s oc 6. 5. oie:5 61. 5:0' seve oi 11.6 
DUORBN CONE, (OL 61626. 655,00 010 861050 see Nok 
WEBTOUR ACHING. O85. <..0.< 06.0s00seeesece 2.6 

MEME RN AREER oo 6 9 6 ci¢ 16 lasso wise Corie-ae. sisal 21.3 


None of the shingles is as-resistant to fire as ‘slate or 


asbestos, 
Danger of Using Asphalt Shingles 


Commenting on the danger of using asphalt shingles 
one a fire prevention standpoint, the experts’ report 
states: 

The chief sources of danger would be (1) Sufficient heat 
or heat applied for sufficient length of time to cause the 
asphalt to ooze out and take fire; (2) the curling up of the 
Shingle with consequent exposure of the under side, which 
1s merely felt of an inflammable nature. 

An increase in thickness would increase the stiffness and 


decrease the tendency to curl. Samples No. 1 and No. 6, 
Which were about 1%-inch in thickness, were much flimsier 
than the other two samples, which were about ¥%-inch in 
thickness, ‘These two latter, namely No. 4 and No. 7, were 


fairly stiff, but in our opinion they should be still more 
stiff to insure that they will lie flat and not curl up. 

We should recommend that these shingles be made not 
less than \%-inch thick to give the necessary stiffness. 


Maintains His Attitude Toward Asphalt Shingles 


Atter reading the asphalt shingle publicity sent out 
over the signature of the United Improvement Asso- 
lation, and receiving the official report of the city’s 
expert chemists, published in part above, Building 
Commissioner O’Hearn declared that he would adhere 
firmly to his attitude regarding the use in Boston of 
asphalt shingles, despite the protests of the manufac- 
turers and others. In a letter to Mayor Curley the 








commissioner stated that to make asphalt shingles suffi- 
ciently fire-resisting to be safe, the thickness should 
be not less than one-quarter inch. All fair tests, 
analyses and investigations confirm his. views, he in- 
sisted. Answering the charges of the asphalt shingle 
publicity people, the commissioner said: 

* * * 

The legislature did intend that I should set the standard 
of the shingle to be used, despite the claims that have been 
made to the contrary regarding my power. All anyone who 
doubts need do is read the statutes on the matter. I am 
going to do my duty without fear or favor. How could there 
be any protection for the small home owner and for the 
community generally if I allowed any kind of a shingle 
offered me to be placed on the roofs? To afford protection, 
the shingle must conform to a proper standard. That is 
just what I am insisting on, against the claims of the manu- 
facturers that asphalt shingles of less than one-quarter 
of an inch should be sanctioned. Their experts support 
every inch of my contentions. 

The report shows that, although the manufacturers’ speci- 
fications call for about 81 percent wool in the felt base of 
the asphalt shingle, there is in reality only about 5 percent. 
Because of the shortage of wool, due to the war, old paper, 
rags and wool pulp have been used in making the shingles. 


BAO DOOwae 


BLISTER RUST APPEARS IN CENTRAL WEST 


MADISON, WIs., July 18.—The white pine blister rust 
which has been attacking pine forests in the East has 
made its appearance in Wisconsin, and has so alarmed 
the State authorities that the department of agriculture 
has placed a strict quarantine on the importation of pine 
nursery stock. The rust was discovered in Polk County 
on an island in Lake Waupogasset on white pine trees 
that originally came from Germany. J. G. Sanders, State 
entomologist, went to Lake Waupogasset and had all of 
the white pine trees on the island cut down and destroyed. 
St. Croix Falls also was visited, as the trees were stored 
at the nursery there for a time before being planted on 
the island. It is hoped by this action that the disease 
will not be able to spread, and adjacent territory is in- 
spected constantly to see that the disease does not break 
out again. 

In Minnesota several places were found where the dis- 
ease has started on trees shipped from the St. Croix 
Falls nursery, but State inspectors have destroyed not 
only the ones showing signs of infection but all those 
that were shipped from the nursery. All nurseries in the 
State in which white pine is cultivated are being in- 
spected and all seedlings shipped into the State are 
rigidly inspected at the border. 


COAST LUMBERMEN ARE PREPARED 


San Francisco, Cau., July 15.—The citizenship of San 
Francisco will show its patriotism by participating in a 
monster ‘‘Preparedness’’ parade on July 22. Lumber- 
men of the bay districts are showing interest in planning 
to join the parade as a body, in the lumber and allied 
industries division, which will include manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Atl will march under the one 
banner. 

With the lumbermen will be representatives of ship- 
ping firms and ship owners of the Pacific coast, while 
many other allied industries have been invited to join 
them. The ‘‘Hoo-Hoo’’ will be headed by King’s Uni- 
form band. A division of more than 2,500 architects, 
engineers and contractors in building material has been 
formed. This will be headed by its band and bugle corps. 
The marshals will be G. A. Wright, V. P. Legare and 
Supervisor Ralph MeLeran. 








DISTILLERIES GETTING BIG BUSINESS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 19.—Manufacturers of tight 
barrels in Kentucky have been on the anxious seat for 
several years as the result of the prohibition agitation, 
which has threatened to wipe out the whisky business, 
which is the main support of the tight cooperage inter- 
ests here. 

The silver lining of the European war cloud has been 
presented to the coopers by the entrance of the whisky 
manufacturers into the manufacture of denatured alcohol 
on a considerable scale. It has required some changing 
of their plants, but the conversion has been accomplished 
rather easily. 

One result of the disposition of the distillers to get 
into the allied field, where the operations of the anti- 
saloon people can not affect them, is given in the experi- 
ence of the G. W. Stout &-Sons Company, a tight barrel 
concern of Owensboro, Ky. It has received an order 
for 35,000 barrels to be used in shipping alcohol, and 
this has resulted in its plant being enlarged so as to in- 
crease its capacity 50 percent. 

On account of the scarcity of hand coopers, who have 
been absorbed by the general activity of the trade, the 
Stout concern is now considering installing mochinery 
for barrel making, which would give it a 100 percent 
increase. 





SUPREME OFFICERS POSTPONE VISIT 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 17.—Because many local lum- 
bermen are out of the city during July and August the 
proposed visit of Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, 
and Emerson D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has been called off. These 
officers had intended to revive Hoo-Hoo and to hold a 
big concatenation during the middle of July. Acting 
on the suggestion of W. Paul Luhring, Vicegerent Snark 
for the local district, Mr. Tennant has suggested that the 
local lumbermen get together before the annual meet- 
ing in September so that Messrs. Seidel and Tennant can 
come here and have plenty of time to attend the annual 
September 9, at which time they can report as to condi- 
tions in the Evansville district. 





Illinois, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi, Michigan 
-and Colorado heard from this 
week. More to follow in our 


next issue. 
CHICAGO. 

When Mr. W. B. Judson started the ‘‘North- 
western Lumberman’’ in 1873 we subscribed for 
the paper and advertised our business in same for 
a number of years. When Mr. J. E. Defebaugh 
established the ‘‘Timberman’’ in 1886 we sub- 
scribed for that paper, and were interested read- 
ers of the two papers until the consolidation in 
1899. Since 1899 the consolidated paper under 
the new name of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been a welcome visitor on our desk 
every week. 

From the above you will see that we have 
been continuous subscribers and readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessor 
for forty-three years, which fact is evidence that 
we consider it a good and reliable trade paper. 
We hope it will continue in the field of useful- 
ness for many years to come, 

C. A. PALTZER LUMBER COMPANY, 
C. A. Paltzer. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
One of the most interesting things about the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the part devoted 
to trade and market conditions. The writer 
watches this very closely, and wishes to say that 
we value your paper very highly in regard to 
conditions as given throughout the whole coun- 
try. 

BLACKWELL & PANHANDLE SALES 
OFFICE, F. W. Lewis, Sales Manager. 


WARREN, PA. 
We find the LUMBERMAN very interesting 
and valuable. The portions that we most value, 
however, are the items of the sale of Govern- 
ment and other tracts which enable us in part 
to keep'in line on the timber market. 
ROGERS LUMBER COMPANY. 


YAZOO CITY, MISS. 
In our estimation of the lumber trade journals 
in the United States your paper excels in nearly 
every department, especially that, department 
applying to the retail lumberman. However, we 
take a great deal of interest in your market re- 
ports and your letters applying to the different 
methods and channels by and through which 
the lumberman can sell his wares. 
We really enjoy reading every department, 
and wish for you continued success. 
W. S. DOLTON LUMBER COMPANY. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICH. 

I have been a reader of and subscriber to your 
paper for a number of years. At present I 
couldn’t suggest anything that would be bene- 
ficial or make the paper any better. I am greatly 
interested in the Query and Comment and Realm 
of the Retailer departments. 

F. M. LEE. 


OAK CREEK, COL. 
I read it all, as it is all interesting. The ads 
are well displayed and the articles are all good. 
It is surely an interesting lumberman’s journal. 
Cc. B. CHAFFEE, 
The Oak Creek Sawmill Company. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
| Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 











Chicago's Finest Hotel 

























That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 

a first impression 

that commands 

respectful atten- 

tion. 


= STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 










Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 185 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


1108 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 








1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Ww , ad By Mod Methods 
Mesure Qtanding Timber * ofEsimating. 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 
PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 


606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











IN FOREST LAND S3ijtd"thousteda, it isin ite 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Averican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Missouri Retailers to Meet—West Coast and Northern Hemlock Associations Have Com- 
prehensive Convention Programs. 





July 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

July 26—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 26—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 27, 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Midsummer meeting. 

July 28—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Quarterly 
meeting. 

August 8, 9—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Bend, 
Ore. Semiannual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, lll. Annual meeting. 

August 10, 11—Southern Sash, Door & Milwoork Manufactur- 
ers’ .Association, Isle of Palms Hotel, Isle of Palms 
(Charleston, S. C.). Quarterly meeting. 

August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. ¥. Midsummer meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI ASSOCIATION TO 
HOLD BUSINESS SESSION 


Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo., July 18.—The Southeastern 
Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which was 
organized under the auspices of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association last spring at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
is to hold a business session here July 27. The associa- 
tion now has thirty enthusiastic members and the work 
of pushing it is being energetically carried on by the 
president, L. J. Metz, of Poplar Bluff. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL 


With the statement that ‘‘there are certain conditions 
of the lumber industry that warrant a full attendance at 
this meeting of every member of the association,’’ 
Charles T. Mitchell, president, and J. C. Knox, secre- 
tary, have issued a eall for the tenth annual meeting 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held at Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, July 26, be- 
ginning at 10:00 a. m. (Detroit time). Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Statler and members are advised to 
make their hotel reservations early. 

Among the subjects slated for consideration at the 
coming annual are: ‘‘ Present Market Conditions—Hard- 
woods and Hemlock;’’ ‘‘Grading Rules for Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber;’’ ‘‘Reports of Regular and Spe- 
cial Committees;’’ ‘‘Election of officers and directors 
for one year.’’ 

The call closes with an invitation for all attending to 
an association luncheon to be held at the close of the 
meeting. 





WEST COAST MEN PLAN ELABORATE 
PROGRAM 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 15.—An interesting and in- 
structive program has been prepared by Secretary Thorpe 
Babcock and his assistants for the coming mid-summer 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held in Seattle, Thursday and Friday, July 27 and 28, 
and a large attendance of lumber manufacturers from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, California and 
British Columbia is expected. 

The business meetings will be held in the New Wash- 
ington Hotel and the banquet on the evening of Thurs- 
day, July 27, will be held in the big ball room on the 
fifteenth floor of the hotel. A special rate of one fare 
and one-third, certificate plan, has been announced by 
the railroad for this meeting. 

There will be a business meeting on the morning of 
the first day at which special papers will ke presented 
by Valentine H. May, of Seattle; E. B. Hazen, of Port- 
land, and J. 8. Goldsmith, of Seattle. At noon the lum- 
bermen will be taken.in automobiles to the University 
of Washington where luncheon will be served by mem- 


bers of the domestic science department of the university 
and it is just a coincidence that there will be a demon- 
stration of first aid work immediately following the 
luncheon. This is not due to any fear of the results of 
the culinary efforts of the studious young ladies, but the 
millmen of the Coast are greatly interested in the hu- 
manitarian work of the American Red Cross Society, and 
the first aid team of the western Washington coal miners 
will demonstrate the possibilities and need of having 
trained first aids in every mill and camp. 

President Henry Suzzallo, of the University of Wash- 
ington, will deliver an address of welcome to the visiting 
lumbermen at 2 p. m. and discuss the relations of the 
university to the lumber industry. J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the association, will respond. The College of 
Forestry, under the direction of Prof. Hugo Winken- 
werder, will be. inspected and the lumbermen will be 
taken through the timber testing laboratory of the 
United States Government, where a series of timber 
tests will be conducted by Mr. Zimmerman, the United 
States Forest Service expert. There will be a demon- 
stration of fireproofing red cedar shingles under the 
supervision of H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
which will be followed by an inspection of the wood 
distillation plant at the university, under the supervision 
of Prof. H. K. Benson, head of the department of in- 
dustrial chemistry. A return will be made through the 
timber testing laboratory to witness the completion of 
the tests and then the visiting lumbermen in automobiles 
will proceed to an inspection of the Stimson Mill Com- 
pany’s plant at Ballard, a suburb of Seattle, from which 
trip a view will be had of the new Government canal 
connecting Puget Sound with Lake Union and Lake 
Washington, giving to Seattle over sixty miles more of 
fresh water harbor. 

On Friday morning there will be an open session of the 
grading rules committee and meetings of the board of 
trustees of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, the 
Association of Creosoting Com/panies of the Pacific Coast, 
the Shingle Branch, box manufacturers, sash and door 
manufacturers, and other branches of the industry. 
The afternoon will be left open for developments. In 
many respects this promises to be the most interesting 
meeting that the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has ever held. 





PLANS FOR HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
MEETING 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 18.—One of the principal sub- 
jects for discussion before the summer meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Milwaukee July 28 will be the hard- 
wood grading and inspection rules situation and the 
recent developments in that field which affect the mem- 
bers of the association. Business discussions will feature 
all sessions. The bureau of grades will present a report 
on developments of work within its scope during the last 
several months, these to be based largely on data gleaned 
from manufacturers throughout all the producing regions 
and from the grades committee of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. Certain definite 
recommendations proposed for the protection of asso- 
ciation members will be included in the report. A special 
committee under the chairmanship of C. H. Worcester, 
of Chicago, will report on its study of the market condi- 
tions for birch and the plans that might be adopted to 
improve that market. Suggestions of practical benefit 
will also be made. Others of the several association 
bureaus will present technical reports for discussion in- 
cluded in which will be one by a special committee in 
connection with the Chicago hearing on lumber freight 
rates and the work of the sales managers’ committee. 
F. M. Ducker, on behalf of the traffic department, is to 
explain several cases that he has now before him and 
the effect of the decisions upon operations. 
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SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION'S EXHIBIT AT THE. “EXPOSITION OF A RECONSTRUCTED CITY” AT PARIS, 
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"THREE ORGANIZATIONS RECORD RECENT ACTIVITY 





Southern Foresters Hold Their Final Session—Birch Urged for Furniture Manufacture 
— Exchange Contributes to Preparedness 





SOUTHERN FORESTERS CONCLUDE THEIR 
ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 19.—Delegates to the Southern 
Forestry Congress held their final meeting of the con- 
vention at the famous ‘‘pink beds’’ on the Vanderbilt 
estate last Friday and heard Charles Lathrop Pack, pres- 
ident of American Forestry Association, predict that 
the science would yet produce a new kind of tree, not 
now in existence, that would be ideal for lumber. Many 
of the delegates are still in Asheville, marooned here by 
the big flood that swept this district Sunday. 

Last Thursday the congress devoted its attention to 
consideration of the problems of forest fire prevention 
and southern forestry practice. The important decision 
was reached to make the congress a permanent affair, 
and the unexpectedly presented proposition to erect a 
tablet in Pisgah National Park as a memorial to the 
late George W. Vanderbilt was heartily endorsed. 

A committee was named by Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
the president, with Governor Craig as chairman, to pro- 
vide for this tablet, which it is proposed to place at the 
entrance to the forest, its inscription to tell of Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s public service in conserving the great mountain 
park for national use. 

At the opening of the session Dr. Pratt introduced. 
J. D. Peters, of the United States Forest Service, as 
presiding officer, saying he was an expert on the subject 
of protecting forests from fire. Mr. Peters in turn pre- 
sented Prof. H. H. Chapman, of Yale Forest School, to 
discuss ‘‘Organization of State Protective Systems.’’ 
His remarks, Prof. Chapman said, applied only to the 
coastal plains, the pine belt and not to the mountain 
sections. Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, La., a lumber- 
man, said he approved of Prof. Chapman’s remarks 
about the guarding of fire. 

‘‘What the State Can Do in Forest Fire Protection’’ 
was discussed by F. W. Besley, State forester of Mary- 
land, who said his remarks would apply chiefly to the 
Piedmont section, since in Maryland was presented the 
chief fire problem. But for danger of fire a great sum 
would be invested in the South in pine tree plantations. 
Edmund Seymour said the basic work was to educate the 
people along the lines indicated, a statement that was 
greeted with applause. John Foley, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, said that the company was doing all in its 
power to prevent accidental fires by placing improved 
spark catchers and fire pans, unfit locomotives being re- 
placed as rapidly as possible. M. V. Richards, land and 
industrial agent of the Southern’ Railway, told of the 
interest of his company in fire protection. Charles- 
Lathrop Pack said it was now realized that the railways 
were the friends of forestry. 

Public Works Commissioner James G. Stikeleather, of 
Asheville, was called on to speak for the Mount Mitchell 
Fire Protection Association and told of the advantage 
of organized effort. He emphasized the value of edu- 
cational work among the people to prevent fires. W. T. 
Lindsey, of the Trion Forest Club, said it was the small- 
est of such clubs. Great damage had been done by fire 
near Trion and one of the chief embarrassments was 
arresting local people who caused the fires. J. E. Bar- 
ton, State forester of Kentucky, spoke on ‘‘ Publicity 
and Education in Forest Protection in the South.’’ 

President Pratt named the following committee on the 
Vanderbilt tablet: Governor Craig; Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, State geologist; Dr. W. H. Holmes, Smithsonian 
Institution; Charles Lathrop Pack, president American 
Forestry Association; Henry S. Graves, United States 
forester; Dr. George F. Kunz, George S. Powell, Appa- 
lachian Park Association. 

Prof. J. W. Twoumey, director of the Yale Forest 
School, diseussed the ‘‘Regeneration of Southern Pine 
Forests.’? He said that he could speak only on the 
broader aspects of the subject, lacking acquaintance with 
details of the southern field. 

‘“The Naval Stores Industry: How It Can Be Per- 
petuated South’? was discussed by I. F. Eldridge, si- 
pervisor of the Florida national forests. The industry, 
said the speaker, is now moving westward from Florida, 
leaving behind it such signs of destruction of forests 
that many regretted that there was such an industry. 

The ‘* Forests of the Future, Second Growth,’’ called 
for scientific prophecies from W. W. Ashe, of the United 
States Forest Service. He said the future forest and 
Second growth hardwood will bring almost any price the 
Owner wishes, because he will have a monopoly. 

W. B. Tyler F. Clinchfield spoke briefly of the com- 
pany’s fire protective methods. Several other speakers 
were heard. 





WELCOME GROWING POPULARITY OF PAINTED 
FURNITURE 

OsuKosH, WIs., July 18.—The growing popularity of 
painted furniture as depicted in furniture periodicals 
and catalogs is keenly weleomed by members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is emphasizing the fact that birch will 
Conie into its own for that utilitarian purpose. Roger E. 
Simmons, timber expert for the association, has prepared 
& short article on ‘Brilliant Colors the Fad’? for dis- 
sibution among the association members. Mr. Simmons 


Furniture periodicals are giving more and more space these 
ays to comment on the developments of trade in painted 


furniture. ‘This type of furniture is not an innovation, be- 
cause we are told that as far back as in 1765 painted furni- 
ture was in vogue and manufactured in considerable quanti- 
ties. Toward the close of the eighteenth century the style 
began to decline, soon disappearing. It was not revived 
until within comparatively recent years. Enameled furniture 
has: been making gains gradually for the last six years or 
more, but recently the increasing demand for this style indi- 
cates that it is rapidly growing in popularity. The increase 
is most noticeable in the large markets of the eastern States. 

The best decorators have endorsed enameled furniture not 
only in shades of whites and somber greys, but even so far 
as the brightest colors. They agree that brilliant colors, if 
placed in the proper surroundings, can be made to harmonize 
with singularly artistic effect. Painted furniture in the 
present revival is particularly in demand for furnishings of 
bedrooms, boudoirs, breakfast rooms and most notably of 
late for porch and lawn suites. 

Birch possesses in combination qualities of hardness and 
easy working with capacity to take readily and to hold paint, 
which makes it beyond doubt the premier American wood 
for this character of manufacture. This turn in furniture 
making should not be overlooked by the manufacturers or 
the opportunity passed to push the merits of birch vigorously, 
as the wood gives splendid results in the enameled finishes. 
By so doing we can take advantage of the rapid growth this 
new idea is having to make a wider channel for increased use 
of birch in the furniture trade. 





CONTRIBUTES TO NATIONAL DEFENSE FUND 


BautimorE, Mp., July 18.—At a special meeting of the 
Lumber Exchange called last evening it was unanimously 
voted to contribute $1,000 to the fund of $100,000 being 
raised by the Maryland League for National Defense 
in furtherance of the universal military training pro- 
eram now being. energetically agitated throughout the 
country. President Rufus K. Goodenow, of the exchange, 
and president of the Canton Box Company, in a brief 
address, outlined the purpose of the special meeting 
and pointed out the advantages of the proposed system 
of training. He and several others emphasized the bene- 
fits of such a system to the young men of the country 
and its value as a means of stimulating patriotism and 
creating a -higher type of citizen. Not a dissenting 
voice was heard when the vote on the question of making 
the contribution was taken. When divided up between 
the membership only a small amount is to be paid by 
each firm or individual. The special meeting was made 
the occasion for an enjoyable luncheon. 





RAPPROCHEMENT OF WOOD INDUSTRIES IS 
OBJECT 


St. Louis, Mo., July 19.—The spirit that will animate 
the banquet at the American Annex, to be given by the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and the St. Louis Millmen’s 
Association, on the evening of July 27, at which General 
L. C. Boyle will be the guest of honor and the principal 
speaker, will aim at a greater rapprochement of all the 
wood industries of St. Louis. To that end representative 
men of every wood industry in the city have been invited. 
To further this object O. A. Pier, secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, in collaboration with that always 
self-sacrificing and public spirited citizen and enterpris- 
lumberman, Julius Seidel, has prepared a sort of “a tract 
which will be distributed to the attendants at the ban- 
quet, entitled ‘‘Of What Value Are the Wood Industries 
to the City of St. Louis?’’ 

The idea is to bring all interests into closer codperation 
to the end that the trade may be benefited and at the 
same time the general interests of St. Louis advanced. 





TRAVELING MEN’S ASSOCIATION ISSUES 
BYLAWS 


From the headquarters of that association in Indian- 
apolis has just been issued a neat little pamphlet con- 
taining the constitution and bylaws of the Central 
Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, together with the annual report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer for the year ended February 16, 
1916, and a complete alphabetically arranged roster 
of the membership with their addresses and the names 
of the firms they represent. 


SEEK METHOD OF RAPID DRYING OF MAPLE 


Mapison, Wis., July 17.—Few realize the important 
part wood plays in the manufacture of shoes. Practically 
every shoe is shaped over a wooden last, the life of which, 
owing to the very rough usage and the frequent changes 
in styles of footwear, rarely exceeds one year. About 
20,000,000 lasts are produced annually at a cost of over 
$1,500,000. The greater part of these are made from 





-maple. The price of this wood has advanced so rapidly 


that manufacturers have been forced to find a suitable 
substitute or decrease their manufacturing costs. One 
of the most expensive items of the manufacturing process 
is drying the wood. At present the rough turned last 
blocks are air-seasoned under cover for several months 
and then kiln-dried. This necessitates a large invest- 
ment in stock, interest on the investment, fire insurance, 
and the cost of repeated handlings. In an effort to elim- 
inate a considerable part of this expense one of the large 
manufacturers is cooperating with the Forest Products 
Laboratory in an effort to perfect a method of kiln- 
drying the blocks green from the mill. 

Sufficient progress has been made to indicate that a 
solution of this problem will be found. Hundreds of 
rough turned green blocks are being dried in the labora- 
tory experimental kilns in a very short time and with 
promising results. 
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He Found a 
Million Feet” 


in the tract he bought 


From you which he didn’t 
know he was getting and you 
didn’t know "you had. This 
million feet was neither a gift 
nor a purchase. It did not 


EXPERI 





Jigure in the price. It was a 
jind—for him. But you? 


You Lost a 
Million Feet 


or maybe vice versa. 


Perhaps you sold him a 
million feet which you thought 
you had but which he didn’t 
get, in which case 


He Lost a 
Million Feet 


No matter which 


way the cat may jump, 
the truth 1s that in a sound 
commercial transaction run- 
ning into six or seven figures 
there ought not to be any’ ‘cat.”’ 


If the 36 years’ experi- 
ence of James D. Lacey & 
Company had been consulted 
the transaction might have 
been based ona LACEY REPORT, 
internationally recognized as the stand- 
ard of timber values. Satisfaction 
and certainty would have resulted. 


May we send you our 
Booklet, ‘‘ Pointers”? ? 





CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
r—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, finds, 





indow Frames and Mouldings. 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., stzZiness 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Mi ta Tr fer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















ASSOCIATIONS ARRANGE FOR AND HOLD OUTINGS — 





La Salle County (Ill.) Lumbermen Devote Day to Sports and Games—One Organization 
Distributes Alluring Invitations 





ARRANGING FOR ANNUAL PICNIC — 

Sacinaw, Micu., July 17.—The Saginaw Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association plans to hold its annual picnic the latter 
part of July at some place within reasonable traveling 
distance by automobile. At a banquet of the association 
a committee was appointed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. This committee consists of Herman W. 
Zahnow, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company; Elmer 
J. Way, of Kerry & Way; and W. E. McCorkle, of the 
estate of Edward Germain. 





DAYTON LUMBERMEN TO HAVE CHICKEN 
DINNER 


If the annual outing of the Dayton Lumbermen’s Club 
is not more largely attended this year than ever before 
it certainly will not be the fault of the invitation com- 
mittee, which has sent out the following alluring invita- 
tion: 

Do you want to spend one of the biggest days of the year, 
having the best time of your life? Do you want to forget 
everything but an obligation toward the big, oldfashioned, 
— — dinner and the fact that you can feel good 
all over 

Then accept this as a most cordial invitation to come to 
Tecumseh Park on Saturday, July 29, and spend the whole 
day picnicking with the lumbermen of Springfield and Dayton. 
It is our annual outing and nothing is spared to give you a 
day you will long remember. 

Tecumseh Park, where the picnic is to be held, is mid- 
way between Dayton and Springfield on the Ohio Electric 
Railway and for this occasion special cars will leave Day- 
ton at 9 a. m. and Springfield at 9:25 a.m. The invita- 
tion committee advises that for $2 tickets including round 
trip transportation, dinner and everything else that goes 
toward making a real picnic can be obtained from any 
of the Springfield or Dayton dealers. 





APPOINT COMMITTEES AND DISCUSS PICNIC 
PLANS 


GraNnp Rapips, Micu., July 17.—At the first meeting 
since the beginning of the fiscal year, and since the an- 
nual meeting held in the club rooms of the local associa- 
tions President Arthur M. Manning of the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association has appointed the committees 
to serve for the coming year. 

Aside from the regular routine business of the asso- 
ciation the members discussed plans for the holding of 
the annual lumbermen’s picnic. Since all the picnics in 
previous years have been held at Spring Lake and be- 
cause the hotel was destroyed by fire last winter the asso- 
ciation must find another place to hold its picnic. 

Arthur Wolk was appointed chairman and William 
Boland and Glen Fitzgibbons members of a committee 
to select the place and arrange the final details for the 
picnic. It is expected that the picnic to be held this 
year will be the most elaborate ever held by the associa- 
tion. 

Among other things discussed at the meeting was the 
5 percent rate advance allowed to the railroads on lum- 
ber at various points in the State. It was also planned 
to form a subdivision of the organization composed of 
those members who are interested in traffic matters and 
transportation problems and handle such matters as are 
of interest to the lumbermen of the city. 

In the matter of committee appointments President 
Manning selected the following to serve for the coming 
year: 

Executive—A. M. Manning, chairman; Edward Holland, 

’. L. Fassett, Martin Noorthoek, Glen Fitzgibbons. 


Transportation—R. L. Tuttle, chairman; L. L. Skillman, 
Adrian Van Keulen, Edward Holland and Horace Foote. 


Municipal affairs—Robert K. Jardine, chairman; John J. 
Foster and E. E. Dennis. 


Arbitration—David Wolf, chairman; W. E. Vogelsong, H. 
P. Newton. 


Inspection rules—O. A. Felger, chairman; C. F. Perkins 
and Earl Crossman. 


Membership—Charles Stanton, chairman; 


Herbert 
Schneider and Roy. Spears. 


The department of municipal affairs is to cooperate 
with the city officials in all matters pertaining to the 


KODAK! 
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a 
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lumber industry such as the carrying of lumber about 
the city, maintenance of yards and various other mat. 
ters which interest both the lumber dealers and the 
municipal authorities. 





MAKE FINAL PLANS FOR OUTING 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 17.—At the meeting of the 
executive committee of the Grand Rapids Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange held in the Mertens Hotel last Thurs. 
day final plans for the annual picnic were made. 

The picnic this year will be held at Crooked Lake, one 
of the fine resorts on the interurban line outside of Grand 
Rapids, and besides the members of the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange, members of the Grand Rapids Engin- 
eering Society, the master plumbers and the architects 
of the city will participate, taking in nearly all engaged 
in the building industry of Grand Rapids. 

The committee has devoted $600 to the picnic this year 
and intends to make it the most elaborate that the local 
society has ever had. Twenty-three sport events and con- 
tests are planned. This will include running and swim- 
ming races, balloon ascension, fishing contests and sey- 
eral other features that will be held for the first time 
this year. Substantial prizes donated by members of the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange and others who will at- 
tend will be awarded the winners in the contests. A meet- 
ing will be held at Crooked Lake to perfect details of 
the picnic. 





LA SALLE COUNTY LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 
PICNIC 


The annual picnic of the La Salle County Lumbermen’s 
Club was held Saturday, July 15, at Sulphur Lick Springs, 
and was one of the most successful events of this kind 
in the history of the organization. It was an ideal pic- 
nie day, although old Sol worked full time while Boreas 
took a vacation. The handsome hotel with its wide 
veranda, the limpid spring of pure water gurgling up 
from beneath the rocks, the beautiful Fox River with its 
verdure lined banks and the grove of stately trees that 
offered cool and inviting shade, all served to make the 
day a pleasant one that was enjoyed by the more than 
150 lumbermen and their families who assembled there 
for-the occasion. Many came in their autos, while those 
who made the trip by train were met at Wedron by a 
reception committee with cars and driven rapidly to the 
picnic grounds at Sulphur Lick Springs. 

The first event on the program was an ample dinner 
served in the spacious dining room of the Sulphur Lick 
Springs Hotel to which all did full justice. 

In the afternoon under the captaincy of Tom Pettigrew, 
of Streator, and Clarence Dawson, of the same place, 
teams were organized and an interesting and exciting 
game of baseball was played resulting in a victory for 
Dawson’s team by a score of 17 to 16. 

Following the ball game races and other events served 
to while away the time pleasantly. The competition 
among the ladies to see who could throw a ball the 
greatest distance resulted in the prize being won by 
Mrs. L. Pierce, of LaSalle. 

The men’s race was won by Charles Sanders, of Ot- 
tawa; the boys’ balloon race by Clarence Elliott, of La 
Salle; the boy’s foot race by Melvin Dawson, of Streator, 
while the prizes in the needle race were awarded to Mrs. 
L. Pierce and Nicholas Keys, of LaSalle. 

R. H. Carter, general auditor of the Neola Elevator 
Company, Ottawa, acted as master of ceremonies, in- 
cluding the arduous duties of umpiring the ball game, 
and under his direction the sports were carried out suc- 
cessfully and the fun was fast and furious. 

During the afternoon the young people spent several 
hours dancing in the commodious pavilion, while in the 
adjoining bowling alleys and billiard rooms many of 
the lumbermen passed the time most pleasantly. 

At 5 o’clock an appetizing supper was served on long 
tables under the trees in the picnic grounds adjoining the 
hotel, this bringing the outing to a close. 

W. F. Stephens, of LaSalle, is president and F. B. 
Elliott, of LaSalle, is secretary of the LaSalle County 
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PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION AT CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER COMPANY’S MILL, LAQUIN, PA., JULY 13 
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Lumbermen’s Club, which is an organization with about 
thirty-five members devoted to promoting a feeling of 
friendliness and good fellowship among the dealers 
competing for the lumber trade in LaSalle County. 

This was the first time the annual picnic of the club 
had ever been held at Sulphur Lick Springs and all of 
those present were delighted with the facilities offered 
there for a day’s outing. 


BUILDING MATERIAL MEN HAVE AN OUTING 


OsHKOSH,. Wis., July 18.—A meeting and outing of 
Wisconsin building material men was held at Sawyer, 
Door County, last Saturday and Sunday in response to 
a call by H. R. Isherwood, a retail lumber dealer of that 
locality. About eighty retailers, together with their 
wives and families, were present. Roger E. Simmons, 
connected with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was among those present and he 
expressed himself as being highly pleased with the pro- 


gressive and up-to-date manner of living in the smaller 
places of northern Wisconsin and he was more than grati- 
fied by the warm hospitality extended him ‘‘in a strange 
land.’? 

The ‘‘coup d’etat’’ of the trip was a dinner early 
Saturday evening at Cabot lodge, a new summer resort 
established by St. Louis interests eight miles west of 
Sturgeon Bay on a point of Sturgeon Bay and Green 
Bay. Toasts of an impromptu nature were responded 
to by the retailers, after which the ballroom was cleared 
for dancing. Sunday was devoted to an automobile ride 
to the northern end of the Sturgeon Bay peninsula. The 
remarkable development of summer resort property, on 
which most of the buildings were built of hemlock, was 
impressive. After a delightful dinner at Ephraim all 
returned to Sturgeon Bay. Among the others present 
were Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and C. A. Goodman, of 
Goodman, Wis. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE REPORTS IMPROVED DEMAND 





Members Refuse Business Offered at Low Prices—Railroads Placing Big Orders for Ties 
—Lineyards Inquiring for Large Lots 





ALEXANDRIA, LA., July 18.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange 
was called to order by Chairman G. H. Mallam and a dis- 
cussion had of the reporting form the exchange has taken 
up to make comparison easy with other exchanges. All 
subscribers were asked their opinion of it, and everyone 
present expressed himself much pleased and hoped that 
other organizations would endorse the plan. It was 
agreed that the old form of showing the individual sales 
on timber be continued and sent to the members only. 

Chairman Mallam informed the meeting that W. W. 
Wallace, of Groveton, Tex., had written him saying he 
thought an exchange in that section would materialize in 
the near future, and would appreciate it greatly if the 
local exchange would send him information so that he 
could further the movement of the proposed Texas ex- 
change. 

pam brought out in the meeting that an inquiry from 
a very large line yard concern for 400 cars of yard stock 
was submitted last week, going to show that the demand 
is increasing daily and that prices should take a corre- 
sponding increase. 

W. Standing, jr., said that the reason the Inland 
Empire barometer showed such heavy production is be- 
eause the mills only operate eight months in the year and 
they have to cut enough during the eight months to ship 
the whole twelve months. 

Chairman Mallam asked several of the millmen what 
they thought of the present situation, and they all de- 
clared that a decided improvement was visible and was 
being felt generally throughout the yellow pine district. 
J. H. Kurth, jr., said the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany offered to take all the ties, sap or heart, it could 
get for $13, and the offer was refused. It was brought 
out that the Santa Fe had placed orders for 300,000 sap 
ties at $13. Another large inquiry for ten to twelve 
million feet of ties was reported; also that the French 
Government was in the market for 6,000,000 ties to be 
handled in three orders of 2,000,000 each; that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has men in the South making contract 
for all ties, either large or small, that any one could cut 
in one year. In other words, the railroad is willing to 
make a contract with the largest or the smallest manu- 
facturing concerns or a number of them for all the 
hewn ties they can produce within the time specified. 
The ties called for are 7 x 9—8 feet 6 inches and 
6 x 8—8 feet. It was also brought out that the Mis- 
souri Pacifie Railway Company is in the market for all 
the ties it ean get, the ties called for being 6 x 8—8 feet 
and 6 x 9—10 feet 6 inches. A large Texas manufac- 
turer of southern yellow pine is said to have contracted 
with the New York Central lines for all the ties, pilings 
and timbers it can secure for several years and that 
the manufacturer had five men out buying the material 
and intended to open an office in New Orleans. Several 
of the large southern mills are said to be cutting out, 
twenty-five to thirty small mills, with a capacity of from 
twenty-five to fifty thousand feet, having cut out in the 
last month. The output of the mills all through Mis- 
sissippi on account of rains, it is said, has been reduced 
30 percent in the last month. 

Chairman Mallam, speaking for the Enterprise Lumber 
Company, said that on July 10 it issued a new list with 
an advance of 50 cents to $1 on many items, and has 
received twenty-five or more cars on the list; that it has 
teduced its stock 350,000 feet since the first of the month; 
that ‘n the last week or ten days inquiries have been 
heavy from wholesalers, with prices ranging from $9 
to $9.50 off, and that the inquiries have been returned 
beeanse the offered price was too low. In most all 
Cases they have been returned with a 50-cent to-$1 advance 
Over their former price. Several of the largest whole- 
salers from northern States have been visiting this sec- 
tion in the last ten days, these visits always indicating 
advan°es in the market. 

F. 5, Hortig, of the Alexandria Lumber Company, re- 
Ports that the company has just issued a new list with a 
slight advance in prices, and that it is obtaining all the 
_Jusincss it can take care of at the advanced quotations. 

t. Uortig said he had a letter from one of the com- 
pany ’s eastern representatives stating that the Union 
Pacific Railway had proposed reducing the rate on fir 
lumber to Omaha to 45 cents, the old rate being 50 
cents, and he thought it would be a serious blow to the 
yellow pine market. He declared that a decided improve- 
ment was visible in the yellow pine market situation. 





J. H. Kurth, jr., speaking for the Pawnee Land & 
Lumber Company, reports that conditions in the last 
ten days have improved very much. The company is 
shipping orders at prices which ten days ago it could 
not get. On July 1 it issued-a new price list with slight 
advances over the former list. Mr. Kurth reports that 
car shortage during the last week or ten days has caused 
the company considerable inconvenience, and that it 
had this matter of car shortage up with the railroad dis- 


patchers and that they could give no encouragement as . 


to improvement in the near future. The company has 
had inquiries for dimension at $8 to $8.50 off the list, 
and has reduced its stock 250,000 feet in the last month, 
the inquiries being heavier on yard stock. He also re- 
ports that several line yards in Texas within the last 
ten days had placed orders for sixty cars and are now 
in the market for 100 or more cars of yard stock. 

Q. T. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Company, thinks 
that the market conditions have improved during the last 
two weeks and that demand is increasing. He reports 
that the company last month shipped 250,000 feet more 
than it cut and that it can secure all the orders it can 
handle at $7.50 to $8.50 off the list. Mr. Hardner re- 
ports that cars are plentiful and that the company is 
out of the market for heart cutting at present. 

J. Donner, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., reports that the 
firm is not trying to get orders for dimension at the 
present time, its price being from $8 to $8.50 off the 
list. In the last two weeks it has sold principally 1 inch 
stock, especially No. 2 boards. He looks for no mate- 
rial changes to develop before September 1 and reports 
that the firm’s stock is 30 percent below normal. 

J. H. Grimmett, of the Germain & Boyd Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that the company is selling mostly boards 
and timbers, both heart and SE&S, but as its price is 
from $7 to $8 off on dimension, it is moving slowly. 
He reports that the car shortage caused the company to 
lose three days’ time last week, and believes that con- 
ditions have improved very little in the last month. 

J. 8. Crowell, of the Crowell Spencer Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that business is improving and that he 
looks for an advance in the near future. During the last 
week or ten days the company has returned many orders 
on account of the price and the same orders were returned 
with an advance of from 50 cents to $1 in most all cases. 
Stocks are said to be about the same as last month and 
car supply is about normal. The company issued a 
new price list on July 1, quotations being $8.50 off the 
list. 





WORKING ON PLANS FOR HO0-HOO ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 18.—J. D. Allen, jr., Vicegerent 
Snark for west Tennesssee, says that preliminary plans are 
being worked out for the Hoo-Hoo annual to be held here 
September 9. He has appointed.three committees, with 
chairmen as follows: Finance—P. A. Gates, York Lum- 
ber Company; entertainment—S. C. Major, S. C. Major 
Lumber Company; printing and program—John M. 
Pritchard, secretary Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. These gentlemen report substantial progress 
toward raising the necessary funds and toward mapping 
out an attractive program of entertainment and pleasure 
for the visiting members of the order. 

Mr. Allen says an aetive campaign is being launched 
to secure the reinstatement of as many members in 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi as possible before 
the annual is held in order that a very large number may 
have the interest and welfare of the organization at 
heart and in order that there may be a creditable con- 
tingent from Memphis and the Memphis territory. 

Mr. Allen says the Chisca Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters and that ‘‘as there is a Black Cat res- 


taurant connected with that hostelry no Hoo-Hoo need> 


go hungry.’’ 





OFFICIALS TO ATTEND CONCATENATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 18.—Secretary E. D. Tennant is 
at present in Colorado, where he will attend the big con- 
catenation scheduled to be held on the cold and airy top 
of Pike’s Peak, July 21. Snark of the Universe Julius 
Seidel is making preparations to be present at the con- 
catenation of the Ohio order, to be held August 4 and 5 
at Cedar Point, in connection with the great picnie given 
by the Ohio Association of Lumber Dealers and the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 





Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 38,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier, 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. | CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash, 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, W.+E, McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
[HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, __E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, EERBERT C. ROER, 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


L: Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets y 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers <—— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowiny. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
aq Kohl Bldg., San Francisco, 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to jumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 











Aésop wa8'a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
ness.. He never wrote any wise 
, By DOUGLAS MALLOCH exitnue nicatua 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber feet, mes wae boas 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, to 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Whit 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 2s 


California "2. Se 
Northern “*“Witcsia Heme’ “4 
OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 





Central Warehouse’ Lumber (¢ 
““The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 











We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








Washington "* Wetcia'tiemioc, “4 | 








MOTOR TRUCK MANUFACTURERS EXTEND ACTIVITIES 


FURNISHES MOTOR TRUCK COMPANIES TO 
GOVERNMENT 


The Kelly Springfield Motor Truck Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, has sold to the Government 231 com- 
plete trucks and has undertaken in connection with the 
order to recruit and train men for service in the organ- 
ized truck units of thirty-three cars, each company to 
consist of a truck master and three assistants, a chief 
mechanic and two assistants, forty-four drivers and two 
cooks. The first company left Springfield July 7 for 
Nogales, Ariz., and was accompanied by sales manager 
F. B. Hutchinson to see that everything ‘‘womked’’ 
smoothly. A permanent base for Kelly trucks has been 
established at Nogales by the Government and all seven 
1 the motor truck companies will be operated from that 

ase. 


NEW USE FOR MOTOR TRUCKS IS SUGGESTED 


With the use of modern and specially designed fire 
fighting apparatus both the danger and annual finan- 
cial loss from forest fires is decreasing. Roads are 
being built in both private and national forests, thou- 
sands of miles of telephone lines are strung yearly, and 
all manner of effort made to assist fire wardens and fire 
fighters in getting to a fire with the least delay. Hence 
it is not looking very far into the future to declare that 
in a short time motor trucks and trailers are due to 
play an important part in preventing and controlling 
forest fires. 

Motors have made a beginning, as the Northern For- 
est Protective Association used one equipped with 
chemical fire fighting apparatus during 1915 and found 
it of great advantage in enabling the chief warden to 
get to fires rapidly and when a small one was discov- 
ered it was easily put under control by the use of the 
chemicals. 

A motor truck will go to any place that a wagon will, 
its speed is several times that of a team, it never gets 
tired, and it will carry an enormous load. Consequently 
in large forests where it is probable that every year 
fires of magnitude will have to be fought, motor trucks 
can be advantageously used in carrying fire fighters to 
the fire with the greatest possible speed. Successful fire 
fighting consists largely in getting the men and supplies 
to the fire before any great headway is obtained. 

Another advantage that motor trucks have is that 
they are capable of pulling a number of trailers. Sup- 
pose a forest to be divided into sections and in each sec- 
tion a supply station established in which is stored 





tools and supplies to be used in case of fire. Load and 
pack these supplies on trailers. Then at a moment’s 
notice a truck can be run in, couple onto the trailers 
and start for the fire with the entire train. Such equip- 
ment would not be prohibitive in price and should ma- 
terially facilitate getting to fires when they are just 
starting, even over very rough roads. ‘ 

Many lumber companies are now using motor trucks 
to draw loads of lumber about the yards. Some are 
small storage battery trucks, and some are large gaso- 
line driven, but any and all will haul trailers. By estab- 
lishing trailers loaded with chemical fire fighting appa- 
ratus at central positions in the yards it will be easy for 
the motors to haul the equipment with a minimum of 
lost time to any fires that start. 





INVOKES AID OF NEW ARMY BILL 


The aid of the army bill that became a law June 3 was 
invoked for the first time when the war department placed 
an order for 198 additional motor trucks with the Pack- 
ard company. By the provision of this statute the mann- 
facturer must give precedence to army orders over any 
others. The truck division of the plant is being operated 
twenty-four hours a day in an endeavor to get the Gov- 
ernment’s orders out promptly. 





RECOMMENDS USE OF SINGLE REAR TIRES 


In an address to members of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, W. H. Allen, manager of the truck tire pro- 
duction of the B. F. Goodrich Company, presented a num- 
ber of reasons for the use of single rear tires up to 7 
inches in width in place of smaller dual tires, that will 
be of interest to all users of motor trucks. The main 
points he brought out are: 


The saving in tire cost ranges from 8 to 15 percent. 

The wheel costs iess because of the narrower felloe stock 
and wheel rim required. 

F The saving in handling and applying one tire instead of 
wo. 

Saving in weight resulting in possible operating economy 
and relieving unsprung weight. 

The larger tire will adapt itself better to uneven road 
surfaces and carry the burden as a unit rather than alter- 
nately on one narrow tread and then on the other. 

Nonskid chains can be fitted with greater ease. 

Rear wheels track better with front wheels. 

Usually greater height of rubber tread, thus increasing 
tire and vehicle life because of increased resilience. 

Decreased strain on axle and wheel bearings as a result 
of decreased leverage obtained by the narrower wheel tread. 











The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















+ ) ‘o eri i d 
Dustman s Co.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store -oomaeapiny gar- 

“14° . ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











END OF UNIONISM IS NEAR IF SPIRIT IS MAINTAINED 


That labor conditions in San Francisco have reached 
a point where the business interests have determined 
that some radical step must be taken to bring order 
out of the chaos that exists and put an end to an 
unbearable condition will be noted from the following 
letter from San Francisco 
which was received in 
Chicago this week by a 


The meeting was enthusiastic and if the spirit is carried 
into action it is the end of unionism on the water front. 
I will send you a copy of the Chronicle in the morning, as 
it undoubtedly will have a complete report and you will 
be interested to read it. It looks like there is going to be 
trouble out here. 





prominent west Coast 





lumberman who is an at- 
tendant at the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing on the re- 
classification of lumber 
and lumber products: 

I attended a mass meeting 
of merebants at the chamber 














£, 74 FOLSOM STREET 
eT elophone Rewey 0) 

















of commerce this afternoon, 
which was called to protest 
against the strike situation 
and take action. I did this 
to lend the moral influence 
of our presence. The hall 
was crowded to capacity and 
no register was made of 
those present. 

Attached is a circular that 
was distributed and which 
you will find interesting. 

There were five speakers: 
Robert Dollar ; William 
Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company: 








a man named Alexander, and 
two other leading merchants 
whose names I do not re- 
eall, 

The president of the cham- 
ber said the time had come 
to fight this thing to a finish 
and at the beginning of the 
meeting stated that he had 
called those present for a 
grim business and if there 
were any there who did not 
intend to give their whole 
support to the cause to 
please leave the hall. No- 
body left. 

A resolution was passed 
appointing a committee of 
five, of which the president 
of the chamber was chair- 
man, This committee is to 
be known as the law and 
order committee and is given 
full power to handle the 
strike situation. It was 
passed by a unanimous vote 
except one voice registering 
a “No,” but I understand no 
attention was paid ta that, 


—without a question. 


Lord 1916. 





A PRODUCT OF A POLICY 
Made in San Francisco, U. S. A. 


The above permit is not from a United States officer in a city under martial law, 
but from the official of a San Francisco union allowing a merchant of the city to 
pass the picketing lines unmolested in the transaction of his lawful business on 
waterfront, for the doing of which he pays to the city and to the State and to the 
Government all manner of taxes for protection, which he does not receive. 

But it is the product of a policy—that of accepting the dictation of union labor 


It is a local product manufactured in an American city in the year of our 


Something to be proud of, is it not? 
(From San Francisco Daily Commercial News on Monday, July 10, 1916. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











AN ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF HOTEL 

New York City, July 17.—Ground has been broken 
for an absolutely fireproof hotel which will be erected 
in the Broadway district. It will be a radical departure 
from the rest of the absolutely fireproof hotels in the 
fact that it will be absolutely fireproof. To secure this 
result plans have been very carefully made. 

The entire structure will be of steel, concrete and 
glass. Not only will no lumber be allowed to enter the 
puilding, but also no lumbermen. Not long ago a Texas 
sawmill man with some yellow pine sawdust in his red 
hair registered at a Broadway hostelry. While gazing 
at the Broadway parade a case of spontaneous combus- 
tion started in his thatch which nearly destroyed the 
edifice. It is little things like that that the owners of 
the latest in hotel architecture will try to avoid. 

There have been other steel, concrete and glass hotels 
before this, and they have started some of the most 
spectacular blazes New York has ever beheld, because 
of the contents. The owners of the new hotel propose 
to carry the steel, concrete and glass idea right through 
the building. There will be all-steel furniture, all-steel 
stairways, all-steel—in fact the hotel will be all steel 
from beginning to end. 

The mattresses will be of concrete, and the sheets 
will be sheet iron. It is expected they will make it 
more fireproof, and that they will be just as comfortable, 
especially in hot weather. Persons who insist on rooms 
with bath will be expected to dry themselves in front 
of an electric fan, as no towels or other inflammable 
materials will be permitted. 

Each guest on entering the hotel will be required to 
shed his raiment and put on a diving suit. If he has 
any paper money on him he will find it necessary to go 
across the street and have it changed into silver before 
he is allowed to register. People who come to New 
York to burn money will be permitted to melt it instead. 

Even the register will be fireproof. Names will be 
stenciled instead of written. This will afford a per- 
manent record and also prove handy when necessary to 
take the books into court. A man may be able to deny 
his handwriting in other hotels, but not here, where it 
will be put on the register with a punch press. 

There will be no heat on’ the premises. This will 
not surprise winter guests, and will relieve them of the 
necessity of expecting it. All cooking will be done down 
the street, and the food will all be cold when it reaches 
the guests, as it is at present. Wilson’s policy and 
Hughes’ whiskers will be barred as subjects of table 
conversation, as no heated arguments will be allowed 
anywhere around the place. 

Other precautions are to be taken in the interest of 
absolute safety. Persons having letters to write will be 
expected to dictate them over the telephone to a public 
stenographer who will be stationed in a sheetiron build- 
ing under the East River. She will write them on asbes- 
tos paper. This will make it possible to say things in a 
letter that one would often like to say but hesitates to 
say because of inflammability. 

Persons with celluloid collars will not be allowed 
within one mile of the desk. Anyone desiring to wear 
a straw hat in the vicinity will be expected to dip it first 
in pyrolin. Even the ladies who rouge will be required 
to use fireproof paint. 

One of the men engaged in excavating for the new 
hotel was discovered yesterday working with a shovel 
with an ash handle. He was immediately fired—or, 
rather, discharged. No one around this hotel will ever 
be fired. It is too dangerous. 

It is hoped with all this care to construct a hotel that 
is absolutely fireproof. It is realized that this is about 
the only way it can be done. The new hotel will be 
located at the corner of Fifth and Sixth avenues. 





KEEP CLEAN 

It isn’t the cut of your clothes, 

It isn’t the make of your hat. 
Important are looks, I suppose, 

Yet not all-important at that. 
For, whether you lose or you win, 

The way that you lived and you died 
Lie under the clothes and the skin— 

Depend on the fellow inside. 


The linen you wear is the mode, 
The tie of the latest design; 

Your garb is according to code, 
Immaculate, perfect and fine. 

There isn’t a speck on the man, 
There isn’t a spot to be seen. 

Yet deeper than that they will scan; 
Then what of your heart—is it clean? 


It isn’t the grease from your car, 
It isn’t the mud from the street, 
That really will matter or mar, 
O brother excessively neat. 
Though muddy the road that you fare, 
Though over you polarine drips, 
It may be the clothes that you wear 
Are cleaner perhaps than your lips. 


Keep clean—not the collar and shirt; 

Keep clean—not the clothes on your back. 
The world has all-manners of dirt, 

Of dirt that is damning and black. 
Remember, wherever you go, 

Though gorgeous your garment or mean, 
The spots on your character show— 
And that is the thing to keep clean. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
Lxx 





Cc. L. BARNETT, TOLEDO, OHIO 


One of the good old guard he is, 
A young-old pioneer, 

An honor to the lumber biz 
For now this many a year. 

You know about his well known door 
And all about his line— 

But, brothers, there is something more 
That makes him mighty fine. 


They ’ll tell you down Toledo way, 
They ’ll tell you east and west; 

Among his fellow-men, they say, 
He grades about the best. 

He is the kind of friend, you bet, 
From whom you’d hate to part. 

There is no defect in Barnett— 
He’s straight, and solid heart. 





ONE ROSE 


One red rose by a road is more 
Than all the hot-house wall discloses, 
One blossom when the heart is sore 
Than their conservatory roses, 
One bird that sings against the gray 
Than art an orchestra imposes 
Upon the swallow’s roundelay. 


One kind word in an hour of pain 

Is more than all the studied speeches 
When that far eminence you gain 

For which ambition madly reaches, 
One thought that stretches out to you 

Than all the praise the parson preaches 
When all your wandering is through. 





TAKE SOMETHING HOME 

Selling a bill isn’t all of the game; 

Swinging a deal isn’t all of the day; 
Living would grow most exceedingly tame 

If you found pleasure in no other way. 

There’s something bigger than profits or pay 
Waiting for you at the end of the trip: 
* Just as important as profits are they— 
Take something home to the kids in your grip! 


If it were you, and your dad were away, 
Daddy who joins in the romp and the game, 
If it were you who at home had to stay, 
Every day of the summer the sathe, 
When in the doorway he shouted your name, 
Think of the joy that the child-heart would sip 
If, when at last home returning he came, 
He brought something home to the kids in his grip! 


Business has been pretty good, so you claim; 
Peddling boards was like regular play; 
Or a new door or superlative frame 
Everyone said he must have right away. 
If you are feeling exceedingly gay, 
Into the shop that is handiest slip; 
Whether a dime or a dollar you pay, 
Take something home to the kids in your grip. 


But, if you found it excessively tame, 
Business uncertain wherever you stray, 
Buyers as fickle as Aprilest dame, 
Asking quotations and answering nay, 
Here is a plan to make home-coming gay, 
Something to give you a stiff upper lip: 
Good days or bad days, stop in on the way 
And take something home to the kids in your grip! 





Whatever it was you were going to say about 
baseball, we agree with you. 











Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
ellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Did you ever notice how happy the com- 
petent wood finisher is when he is given a 
job on Birch. From varied experience with 
Birch and other woods, he knows: 

That Birch is an ideal foundation for 
enamel. - 

That almost any commercial stain shows 
up well when applied in the right wa, to 
Birch. 

That with Birch as the base, and with 
Birch only, can the new and wonderful silver 
gray effect be secured. 

That, best of all, Birch finished ‘“‘natural’’ 
possesses an elegance, a luster, a depth of 
color, a beauty of design, that please and 
satisfy the most critical. 

When the wood finisher gives preference 
to Birch over all other woods, that of itself 
is a pretty good criterion that you dealers 
should stock it. It gives you a strong prestige 
in that you can recommend it with the 
knowledge that it will make good. Then, 
too, the general publicity being given Birch 
is sure to result in new customers for every 
dealer who has stocked it. 


Get In Now On 
These Profits 


By being the first in your town to féature 
Birch Finish, you will gain the prestige that 
always comes to the fellow who leads. . This 
is doubly certain in Birch because it possesses 
natural merit in beauty, grain and durability 
equalled by but few other woods. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 


for Birch Book “‘A”, will bring you invaluable in- 
formation about this peer of finish woods. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wi . 


» Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO.. | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
—— Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., dgghien, i: 
Marinette, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 





GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
is. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











LUMBER SALES SCHOOLS, COURSES AND BOOKS — 


(Concluded from the Front Page) 


is hoped that those engaged in the lumber business 
will promptly see the necessity of some training of 
this sort and in case no general meetings are held in 
the future each company, whether it be engaged in the 
manufacture, in the wholesale or retail distribution of 
lumber, should give its employees every opportunity to 
develop themselves along necessary lines. 


Opportunity for the Alert 


The immense quantity of standing timber still in the 
United States warrants the statement that it will be 
many years before wood ceases to be one of the chief 
commodities of commerce in this country and the lum- 
ber business offers to properly trained men unques- 
tioned opportunities. The day of slipshod, happy-go- 
lucky methods has passed and the rigid requirements of 
competition will force, if not today most certainly to- 
morrow, all those engaged in the lumber business to 
know their business from the tree to the consumer. 

While at the present time the lumberman views with 
approbation the efforts being made by the larger col- 
leges to study the lumber business those inside the in- 
dustry hope that the efforts of these colleges will not 
alone concern the study of forestry but the study of 
the manufacture and the sale of wood as well, and if 
changes are made that will make it possible for the 
lumber employer to obtain a man trained in all of these 
branches of the business it is certain that he will be 
given preference when a position is open. 


As a suggestion to these schools, if those State uni- 
versities and colleges which are located in lumber yyro- 
ducing territories will teach their students particularly 
regarding the woods of that locality it will not be long 
before each lumber producing district will have at its 
command a corps of trained representatives that will 
soon place wood in its proper position in the com- 
mercial world, 


GIVES STATISTICS INVALUABLE TO INVESTOR 


Public interest in all that concerns the securities mar- 
ket and the general financial situation has ebbed as a 
result of the great European war and the resultant 
economic changes, and there is a great demand for ac. 
curate information regarding the market and especially 
regarding the many new companies which have sprung 
up through the ‘‘war boom’? and which have become 
leading objects for investments and speculations. All 
this information is adequately presented in the 1916 
edition of ‘‘The Manual of Statistics,’? which in one 
compact volume gives the essential facts relating to the 
organization, finances and position of all the leading 
railroad, industrial and utilities companies in the United 
States and Canada. The volume, consisting of 1,106 
pages, is one that no one interested in the financial or 
other markets of the country can afford to be without, 
Published by The Manual of Statistics Company, 56 
Pine Street, New York. Price, $5. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 














Prcesoo BOX Lumber 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White a Bldg., 





| B.W. Cross Lumber Co., errrspurct, Pa. 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our’ No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


Orson AM. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in 





North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, putsbecPnia’ Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 











Better crop prospects in the agricultural sections 
are playing a big part in the sash and door field. 
The improvement in this direction has led to stocking 
up by retail yards and orders are already being placed 
upon the strength of good crop yields. The same con- 
ditions also are responsible for increase in the number 
of inquiries. St. Paul and Minneapolis especially re- 
port a better improvement from the country yard 
trade. Kansas City has the additional favorable fea- 
ture of a good livestock outlook, as well as crops, 
and the manufacturers report business now fully up 


. to expectations, with bright prospects for fall trade. 


The good crop outlook also has the effect of keeping 
the sash and door business in Chicago up to the high 
standard. In the Oshkosh district business is reported 
to be the best in years. Cincinnati reports the distri- 
bution of all kinds of finish without much interruption, 
In eastern territory Buffalo trade is on a fair scale, 
while Baltimore manufacturers do not find themselves 
rushed, although fair business prevails. The fir door 
outlook in the Tacoma (Wash.) district is for an 
increased demand aft higher prices, while the San 
Francisco business is dull with the fir trade. The 
door factories in the Bay region are moderately busy, 
however, and the door districts at the pine sawmills 
in the mountain districts are in steady operation and 
are all supplied with orders as a rule. With window 
glass the usual midsummer dullness prevails. 

Chicago, where a fine sash and door trade has been 
done for the last two or three weeks, the trade keeps 
up to that standard, due chiefly to the reports of im- 
provement in crop prospects. The warm weather 
the last few days, general throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, has done wonders in improving the prospects 
for big yields in the corn belt and naturally country 
trade will base its fall business upon the prospects. 
Not only are Chicago jobbers enjoying a good busi- 
ness on this-account but city business is also fair. 

Buying by country yards is reported on the increase 
by Minneapolis and St. Paul wholesalers. Improved 
crop prospects due to the warm and dry weather have 
led to some stocking up by retail yards, which are 
getting inquiries and placing some orders for fall de- 
livery. Factories have increased buying pressure from 
city building concerns and report that their business 
all around is more satisfactory than for a long time. 
Prices are not where they should be but under present 
conditions seem likely to advance soon. 

Oshkosh manufacturers continue to enjoy all the 
orders for special and stock that they can fill even 
though mills are running full blast. ‘‘Business best 
in years’’ is a common comment, while the prospects 
are that the semblance of a veritable boom will con- 
tinue_until late in the fall. Farm building has fallen 
off somewhat but that will be renewed with vigor as 
soon as the major crops are in. 

Baltimore manufacturers are not rushed but con- 
struction work still gives the yards a fair amount of 
business. Still the demand upon the factories has 
scarcely come up to expectations. That they have 
enough orders to keep them going is generally attested, 
but the range of prices is perhaps more moderate than 
had been counted upon early in the spring: 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is 
on a fair scale, though a decline from some weeks 
ago has occurred. Building is on about a normal basis, 
but it does not run so much to dwelling house con- 
struction as a few weeks ago. The mills are all ham- 
pered by lack of men and the scarcity will probably be 
keenly felt when business gets better. 

The distribution of all kinds of finish goes on in 
Cincinnati without more than temporary interruption, 
and with the recent unbroken three weeks of rare 
weather for outside work the market in that section 
has been most active. Mills are operating well up to 


capacity, and better than normal, and report orders 
for special work as well as inquiries for stock stuff 
that promise to keep them running on the present basis 
through the summer and fall. Prices are unchanged 
but hold firm, 


Kansas City manufacturers report their business fully 
up to expectations and are much pleased with the 
bright prospects for a good fall trade, as the crop and 
livestock outlook could not be better. Local building 
will be benefited by the recent settlement of the build- 
ing trades’ strike. The amount of figuring is some- 
what above the usual for this time of year and there 
appears to be no reason why the year from now on 
should not be very active. The price situation is un- 
changed and manufacturers hold very firm to their 
figures. 


The sash and door trade at Tacoma, Wash., is re- 
ported little changed from last week. Business is about 
the same in volume and factories report no new fea- 
tures. The fir door outlook for fall continues for an 
increased demand and higher prices. Factories are all 
operating at a seasonably normal rate. 


Business is dull at San Francisco. The door facto- 
ries in the San Francisco Bay region are moderately 
busy. The door departments at the big white pine 
sawmills in the Sierras are in steady operation and well 
supplied with orders as a rule. Good shipments of 
white pine door stock and open sash to the east are 
being made as rapidly as cars can be secured for that 
purpose. 


The usual midsuramer dullness prevails in the manu- 
facture of window glass, which is also true to a certain 
extent with the jobbing trade. However, sales being 
made and inquiries received are said to be fully up 
to the expectations of distributers. Owing to labor 
troubles output is curtailed about 150,000 boxes, which 
leaves jobbers short on popular sizes and best quality, 
especially as applies to single strength glass. Their 
difficulties are certain to multiply unless relief comes 
with a general resumption of factories in the fall. 





SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE SATISFACTORY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 17.—There is great satisfac- 
tion in the lumber industry over the settlement of the 
dispute with the teamsters’ union without a strike or 
lockout. This controversy threatened for a time to dis- 
turb operations in this city seriously. So far as the 
members of The Cincinnati Team Owners’ Association 
are concerned a closed shop has been agreed to, as a con- 
cession to the demands for large increases in wages. 

The new contract is for three years. Drivers of four- 
horse teams will receive an increase of $1.50 a week 
for the first year of the contract, 50 cents a week for ihe 
second year and 50 cents for the third. They had asked 
a straight $4 a week increase. All other drivers are to 
receive increases of $1 a week the first year and 50 cents 
a week the other two years. Ten hours is to constitute 
a day’s work, with straight-time for the first hour over- 
time, which in effect makes it an eleven hour day. All 
other overtime must be paid at the rate of time an! 4 
half, with double time on Sundays and holidays. ‘No 
work is to be required on Labor Day. 

This agreement affects almost 1,000 men at the st«rt, 
but employees not members of unions are to be given 
three weeks’ time to join before being discharged to 
make way for union men. This is expected to incre:s¢ 
the number of men affected. The Team Owners’ As*0- 
ciation agrees to do what it can to induce owners 10 
members of the association, to grant the same terms of 
employment. It also is provided that no future sti-\e 
or lockout shall be ordered without first calling for ar) 
tration. 
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‘ADDING SECOND UNIT TO SAWMILL 


Oregon Concerns Active—New Mill to Be 
Completed by Fall 


BenD, OrE., July 15.—The two big new lumber manu- 
facturing plants at Bend continue to operate steadily, 
night and day, and work is well along on the second unit 
sawmill of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, being built 
alongside of its present mill that began operating March 
93 last. The new mill is to be the same size as the other 
mill and will be equipped with a Filer & Stowell band 
saw, an edger and a trimmer. Transfer chains will take 
the lumber through the end of the old mill onto the main 
sorting platform. Room in the new mill is being pro- 
vided for an additional band mill, if required later on, 
when conditions warrant. Manager Thomas A. McCann 
expects to have the new mill in operation early in the 
fall, which will increase the capacity of the plant from 
the present capacity of about 75,000,000 feet annually to 
about 110,000,000 feet annually. The dry kilns, planing 
mill, sash and door and cut-up factory, and box factory 
are of sufficient size to take care of the increased capacity. 
The cut-up plant has been in operation since the mill 
started and the box factory began operation July 1, 
under the supervision of G. W. Cheney. A new Baldwin 
70-ton locomotive has been added to the railroad equip- 
ment. 

J. P. Hennessy who has been in charge of the Libby 
Lumber Company, a Shevlin interest which is also under 
the general supervision of Mr. McCann, is now located at 
Bend, as lumber and sales manager and general assistant 
to Mr. McCann here. He is succeeded at Libby by J. F. 
Fennessy, who has been sales manager there. 

The new plant of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, at Bend, across the river from Shevlin-Hixon plant, 





is running steadily night and day on a basis of an annual - 


output of from 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet under the 
supervision of J. P. Keyes, general manager. Harry K. 
Brooks has charge of the sales. The new planing mill 


for construction work will be exhausted within a few 
months and great stagnation and unemployment in the 
building trades may be expected. Already several wood- 
working factories have ceased operations. 

This situation suggests that American manufacturers 
and exporters of building materials profitably might give 
renewed and special attention to the Dutch market, with 
a view to both the present and the future. 


RESULTS ARE SURPRISING 


Test Shows Wood Pavement Stands Up Well 
Under Hard Usage 





OsHKOosH, Wis., July 18.—Surprising results have 
been accomplished with the wood block paving laid down 
on Nicollet Avenue in Minneapolis ten years ago, declared 
O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, in commenting on the 
official test made of the pavement about two weeks ago 
in behalf of the Government. One outstanding feature 
of the test is that opportunity was given for competi- 
tion with asphalt pavement close by and the wood pave- 
ment has proved more satisfactory in every way. 

Besides Mr. Swan, the men who inspected the pavement 
were Clyde Teasdale, representing the Federal Forest 
Products Laboratory, of Madison, the Minneapolis en- 
gineer and representatives of two wood preserving com- 
panies. The test pavement laid ten years ago consisted 
of creosoted blocks of hemlock, norway pine, Douglas 
fir, western larch, tamarack and yellow pine. Nicollet 
Avenue, the thoroughfare on which the pavement was 
laid, furnished the heaviest kind of traffic—not only the 
heaviest in Minneapolis but the héaviest that could pos- 
sibly be offered in any big city. 

While Mr. Swan was unable to discuss the exact condi- 
tion of the pavement, pending the official and technical 
report to be made by Government forestry experts, Mr. 
Swan said he was free to state that the demonstration has 
shown that any wood used 
in a pavement, when properly 








VIEW OF PLANT OF SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY AT BEND SHOWING NEW SAW- 
MILL UNIT UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT LEFT OF PRESENT MILL 


of steel construction has been completed and a stacker 
shed aud box factory are now under construction. Messrs. 
Keyes and Brooks are old members of the Brooks-Scan- 
lon staff, having graduated from its lumber manufac- 
turing plant at Cloquet through their interest in British 
Columbia, to Bend, where they are busy sending out to 
their old trade a fine quality of Deschutes or Oregon 
White pine, specializing in shop, common boards, and box 
lumber and everything needed for general yard stock. 
Both of the Bend concerns through their many years in 
manufacturing and selling lumber in the old white pine 
North, and now in the new pine regions of the West, 
have many friends in the buying trade who look to them 
for their lumber supply. 

Frei D. Becker looks after the retail sales of the 
Brook: Scanlon Lumber Company, with an office in the 
Up town business district of Bend. Mr. Becker was for 
years <ccretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion of Seattle. 


NETHERLANDS IN NEED OF TIMBER 


Wa: smneton, D. C., July 19.—According to a United 
States Commerce report, at a meeting in Amsterdam of 
an association of employers and workmen in the build- 
ig in‘ustry, gloomy reports were made regarding the 
Supply of timber for building purposes. Holland has 
More codlands than most foreigners suppitse, but they 
are fa from sufficient to supply the needs of the country 
for by ilding timber, and without imports from other 
Countr'es few houses could be built in the Netherlands. 
wn ‘-e opinion of the builders the situation is serious. 
Imber is now imported from Germany, Sweden and Nor- 
Way, ‘he quantity obtainable is small, and most of it 
18 of inferior quality. Continued supplies from Germany 
can noi be relied upon, the association believes, as the 
~ sega Government has need of every stick of surplus 
i? and will pay a higher price than this country has 
_ The 
lief me 





building association gives warning that unless re- 
-asures are taken the supply of wood most needed 





creosoted, would offer good 
service at least ten years 
under very heavy traffic. The 
wood block on the test pave- 
ment, he said, showed a dis- 
tinct advantage in compari- 
son with an asphalt pave- 
ment subjected to the same 
wear as was the wood block. 
The asphalt pavement had 
worn so much as to necessi- 
tate costly repairs during 
the ten years while that on 
the wood pavement amounted 
to almost nothing, the needed 
repairs having been deferred, 
due to the test being made, 
but the street was able to be 
used to full advantage which 
could not have been done 
had the asphalt pavement not 
been promptly cared for. 

Another interesting fea- 
ture in connection with the 
test was the fact that when 
the observation of the pave- 
ment first started ten years 
ago it was subjected to the 
wear of unusually heavy 
wagons and trucks drawn by 
horses, whose iron shoes offered the hardest kind of 
usage to the pavement. Gradually the horse drawn vehi- 
cles were almost entirely replaced by the huge motor 
trucks, the traffic which typifies that now on the pave- 
ment. With this kind of traffic it is apparent that the 
pavement is good for another ten years. 

The advantage of wood pavement, as compared to 
asphalt, will be readily appreciated, said Mr. Swan, as 
it is a matter of common knowledge that large tires 
required on heavy motor trucks and the big wheels also 
obtaining usually make the asphalt, no matter how high 
its quality, take on a wavy or billowy surface due to the 
rolling, especially in hot weather. Therefore cities where 
heavy traffic predominates will find creosoted wood blocks 
most economical in the long run as well as reducing 
the noise nuisance and cities with lighter or less traffic 
will find the creosoted wood blocks giving almost per- 
petual service. Mr. Swan stated in conclusion that of 
the six woods used in the test pavement, hemlock, tam- 
arack and norway pine made about the best showing 
and in fact no wood apparently made a better showing 
than norway pine. 


SUGGESTS WOOD BLOCKS FOR SIDEWALKS 


Orrawa, OnT., July 20.—That sidewalks on some of 
the principal streets in Ottawa should be made of wood 
blocks is the suggestion that has been strongly endorsed 
in some of the local newspapers and by prominent citi- 
zens. The idea is that wood blocks also could be used 
to advantage for factory floors where asphalt now is 
used. The advantage claimed for a wood block side- 
walk is its superior resilience. Also, it would be cooler 
in summer, less slippery in winter and would be clear 
of ice in early spring. Wood block paving is gaining 
in favor in Ottawa as a result of its successful employ- 
ment in the repaving of Bank Street, one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. The main objection heard has 
been against the free tar which is ‘‘tracked’’ into houses 
and business places. But it is pointed out that if all 
the surplus tar be scraped off and plenty of sand put on 
there is no necessity for this annoyance. ~ 








ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





ed 
“9 M4 
SAWED ¥ SAWED 2 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 


complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











{ Mixed Cars of 1 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of Oak and can 
supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


WN S Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
Bs BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. j 








Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 


4/4 2 8/4 10% to 15% in Quartered 
PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 
4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
ide as is consistent with 

PLAIN & QTD RED GUM be 
4/4 to 8/4 good manufacturing. ; 


MANUFACTURE 
Gur manufacturing cost is 
¥% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard, 

INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
careful inspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL | 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 

















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 


By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 
(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 


the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


= BEFRS 














Wrile wo for Price on 
1”, 114” and 144” 


Mahogany 


75,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
20,000 ft. 134” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
200,000 ft. 1” - No. 2 Comnion Birch 
50,000 ft. 114” No. 2 Common Birch 
50,000 ft. 132” No. 2 Common Birch 


Theo. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of: 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, — (‘ompany 
Oak Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 

ype epames® The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
oo if desir 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














EXPORT SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


June Total for Washington State Exceeds by Over 
6,000,000 Feet That of May 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—An increase of over 6,000,- 
000 feet is noted in the report of the export and offshore 
domestic, waterborne shipments from the State of Wash- 
ington for June, 1916. The total shipments in May 
amounted to 21,643,225 feet, as compared to 27,933,333 
feet in June, which includes rail shipments to British 
Columbia. The June foreign waterborne shipments 
amounted to 19,510,525 feet, the domestic offshore water- 
borne shipments to 8,307,808 feet and 215,000 feet by 
rail to British Columbia. An increase is noted in the 
shipments to the Orient and Australia. 

The total export and offshore domestic waterborne 
shipments from the State of Washington in June, 1915, 
amounted to 43,851,992 feet, of which 13,376,602 feet 
went to Europe and over 13,000,000 feet to other foreign 
ports. The domestic offshore waterborne shipments for 
the same period amounted to 15,912,825 feet. 

The approximate value of the June, 1916, shipments 
is given as $364,611. The total value of the month’s 
shipments including shingles, lath, poles and piling, box 
shooks, pickets etc. was $468,473 as compared with $367,- 
521, the value of the May, 1916, shipments. The follow- 
ing table gives the ports of shipment and destinations: 


Foreign 
To New Zealand and West Coast 
From Orient Australia Mexico So. America 
Puget Sound ....3,506,001 4,574,707 5,660 5,169,677 
Grays Harbor ... «sews 236,891 SS ee oe 
Columbia River... ...... Sen  etee “cnseieeie's 
By rail to British Columbia, 215,000 feet. 
Domestic 
Hawaiian 
From To Alaska Islands Canal Zone 
eo 4,938,610 1,695,127 747,000 
Willape Harbor .ceccccce veoves fey 
No. Value 
MUIICD. “bua ss cane sab aee 3,903,000 $ 7,942.00 
ES RS a eee 1,828,000 8,588 00 
Pops BNE PUING.... 2 ss00040000 9,884.00 
AURIS Sos abhs Ghee ek bee 85,000 1,844.00 
eee errr 655,000 67,476.00 
ee ea 21,655 14,128.00 


Of the 3,903,000 shingles, 500,000 were shipped to the 
west coast of South America, 14,000 to British Columbia, 
434,000 to Alaska and 2,955,000 to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Over 1,500,000 lath were shipped to Australia, 104,000 to 
Alaska and 139,000 to the Hawaiian Islands. All the 
poles and piling were shipped to Alaska. Of the 655,000 
box shooks, 231,000 went to Alaska, 334 to the Hawaiian 
Islands, 14,000 to the west coast of South America and 
76,000 to British Columbia. 





EXPORTS DISTRIBUTED AMONG ELEVEN 
COUNTRIES 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 17.—Sixteen million superficial 
feet of lumber and timber went to foreign countries from 
Florida ports during the last month, being distributed 
among eleven foreign countries. This, with large quan- 
tities of rosin, turpentine and other forest products, gave 
a total valuation of $2,644,863. Pensacola was the 
leading Florida port during the month, having nearly 50 
percent of the entire amount. England received the bulk 
of the sawn timber and considerable lumber. A good 
demand from South American countries was also notice- 
able with five cargoes going there during the month from 
west Florida ports alone. 

Shipments from Florida ports and their respective 
valuations follow: 


Pemenents ...cecexe $1,105,422 Boca Grande ...... 15,050 
ey DIOR 055060008 1,029,240 St. Andrews ...... 11,782 
Fernandina .......« 326,982 1 ee eae 5,189 

eo er rer es 127,951 — 
Jacksonville ...... 23,247 We:  sektvewses $2,644,863 





LITTLE CHANGE IN EXPORT MARKET 


Houston, TEx., July 19.—Little change has been noted 
in the export market for yellow pine and only one cargo 
left local ports during the last week. However, there 
are several inquiries out in this section coming from 
eastern brokers and it is believed they will develop into 
substantial orders. Inquiry has been made of the South 
Texas Lumber Company for prices on five cargoes of 
longleaf sawn timbers, 2,000,000 feet to the cargo, with 
shipments to be made beginning October 1. 

Shipments from local ports for the week ended Satur- 
day were as follows: 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Nessian—35,351 pieces 


staves, $6,600; 500 bags wooden billets; 696 pieces timber 
(402,027 feet), $12,060. 





HURRICANE INTERFERES WITH SHIPPING 


MositzE, AwA., July 17.—The figures of the export 
movement out of Mobile during the first fifteen days of 
July show that the hurricane interfered materially with 
that movement, decreasing it at least 60 percent. Be- 
tween July 3 and-July 11 not a single clearance of any 
kind was recorded on the books, and up to the close of 
business on Saturday last but four vessels have been 
cleared with lumber, and all of these went to Cuba, their 
aggregate cargoes amounting to 1,496,876 feet. 

In addition to the yellow pine lumber movement there 
were exported 107,268 staves to the West Indies and 
44,858 sawn crossties to Queenstown, Ireland. 


There were seven clearances from Gulfport, Miss., 


duting June. Four cargoes for the River Plate ports, 


aggregating 3,422,000 feet, were exported by Hunter 
Benn & Co., of this city; H. Weston Lumber Company 
and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. The Stan- 
dard Export Lumber Company shipped 1,000,000 feet 
of sawn timber to Capetown, Africa. Two smaller ship- 
ments completed the month’s exports. 

No further detailed information has come to hand 
here as to the damage to standing timber and the sawmill 
interests in this section. The Dantzler interests in Mis- 
sissippi state that the loss to standing timber owned by 
them will come within 5 percent. i 





TO VISIT EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ON BUSINESS 


Beaumont, Tex., July 17—L. L. Chipman, manager 
of the export department of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany at Beaumont, departed Friday night, July 14, for 
New York and will sail from that city July 22 on the 
steamer St. Louis for Liverpool. He will spend about 
five months in Europe, visiting the Long-Bell offices and 
agencies in England, France, Germany, Holland, Portu- 
gal, Spain and Italy. Mr. Chipman makes a similar trip 
every year to keep in close touch with the export trade, 

The present war holds out no terrors for Mr. Chipman, 
for he made a similar tour while the war was in progress 
early in 1915. Travel in war times, however, is a tedious 
matter and one of considerable red tape, Mr. Chipman 
declared before leaving. Trains are operated for the 
convenience of the army, and not for the public. The 
ordinary layman must wait his chance to go from one 
town to another. Every precaution is taken by the 
authorities to prevent spies from getting into the coun- 
tries and ‘‘one gets so accustomed to being searched 
by secret service men,’’ said Mr. Chipman, ‘‘that it 
doesn’t seem natural to travel in the United States with- 
out being molested.’’ 





BOSTON IS ACTIVE EXPORT PORT 


Boston, Mass., July 19.—Demand for sailing vessels 
still continues in the offshore lumber trade, but the num- 
ber of charters is limited, owing to the scarcity of ves- 
sels. The barges Savannah and Altamaha have been 
chartered for lumber from Jacksonville to Boston at 
$11.25, loaded and discharged free. The barges Salem 
and Pocono also have been chartered to carry lumber 
from Jacksonville to a port north of Hatteras, but the 
terms ‘have been kept private. 

Captain O. A. Gilbert, of Boston, has just purchased 
the two-masted schooner Telumah from C. A. McKenney, 
of Bangor, Me., and chartered the vessel to load lumber 
at Bangor for Bridgeport and New York. The rate will 
be $4.50 from Bangor to Bridgeport, Conn., and $5 
from Bangor to New York. The Telwmah was launched 
just fifty years ago at Damariscotta, Me., but being con- 
structed of wood she is still in excellent condition. 

Tempted by the amazingly high rates offered, the 
H. M. Bickford Company, a prominent local wholesale 
lumber concern, has chartered the three-masted schooner 
Horace M. Bickford to carry a cargo from New York 
to the west coast of Africa, a voyage which will net the 
owners about $32,000. The schooner left Lynn, Mass., 
last Friday for New York, and it probably will be lost 
to the Atlantic coast lumber trade for at least six months. 

The Swedish bark Maorilands, carrying what prob- 
ably is the most expensive lumber cargo ever taken out of 
Boston, at last secured a full crew and a favorable wind 
and last Sunday started with all sails set on its long 
voyage to the River Plate. The bark carries a little 
more than 800,000 feet of white pine and spruce. The 
owners will receive about $35,000 for the trip, the char- 
ter rate being $45 to Buenos Aires and $50 to Rosario, 
whereas about two years ago $8 was considered a good 
price and a less rate was taken for the deckload. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, whose 
headquarters are in 126 State Street, Boston, has com- 
pleted two huge new ships especially designed for the 
lumber trade between the Pacific coast and Boston and 
New York, by way of the Panama Canal. They are the 
steamships Artisan and Arborean, both of which vessels 
are similar in construction to the type known as the 
‘west Coast lumber schooner.’’ The essential feature 
in construction for the lumber trade is the placing of the 


engines and most of the housing well aft, leaving a long, © 


broad deck clear, except for the masts, for the loading 
of lumber. Each steamship can carry approximately 
2,500,000 feet of lumber on deck in addition to an equal 
amount in the hold. 

The unusual demand for space for lumber shipments 
in the regular transatlantic steamship liners continues 
without abatement, despite the recent British embargo 
against any kind of American lumber which is not avail- 
able for war purposes. In addition to large shipments 
of parcels of lumber in the holds, steamers that are able 
to do so are taking big lots of lumber as deckloads, 
something that almost never was done before the present 
war. The British steamship Eptalofos left Boston last 
Saturday with 500 standard of spruce deals lashed on 
the deck, about 1,000,000 feet board measure, and there 
was more lumber included in the huge general cargo ‘hat 
filled every available inch of room in the holds. Many 
such shipments are being made from Boston by the «ell 
known lumber exporting firm, William Haskins & Son, 
110 State Street. Stetson, Cutler & Company, the 1g 
spruce manufacturing and wholesaling firm, 70 Kilby 
Street, Boston; St. John, N. B., and New York, also are 
doing a big business with England. In addition to ts 
it is understood that the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a leading Maine lumber concern, has some impor- 
tant contracts with the French Government. 
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TRACTORS TO BE DEMONSTRATED 


At the Indiana State Fair to be held at Indianapolis, 
August 28, a demonstration of the use of tractors on 
the farm will be held. This demonstration will be 
held under the direction of the Indianapolis Tractor 
Club and detailed information can be obtained from 
¢. J. Bullock of the Advance Rumely Company of In- 
dianapolis. The fair will be held on a 600-acre site 
and all of the uses of a tractor in agriculture will be 
demonstrated by tractors that represent a combined 
value of more than a half million dollars. 


_ 


POLITICAL CONVENTION IS SUPPORTED BY 
ROPE 


Political conventions have been supported by many 
things in the past and they also have supported many 
things, but probably the national Democratie conven- 
tion in St. Louis was the first one ever supported by a 
wire rope. Before the convention met it was feared 
that the number in attendance would be so large that 
the coliseum would not hold all, so extensions were 
made to the galleries. To make the extensions abso- 
lutely safe %4-inch diameter (Leschen wire rope was 
used as anchors. 


GASOLINE LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE IS PROPOSED 


The operators of logging roads have been considering 
the advisability of utilizing gasoline-driven locomotives 
for logging purposes. . The McKeen Motor Car Com- 
pany makes a specialty of engines of this type which 
are rather queer looking, as the accompanying illustra- 
tion shows. Advocates of the gasoline internal combus- 
tion locomotives say that it is economical because only 
one man is needed to operate it. This man, as is shown 
in the illustration, sits in the center of the car and has 
an uninterrupted view in any direction. The headlights 
are operated by acetylene and the brakes are of the air 
type. The engine is always ready for service at instant 
notice and carries enough fuel to run it for several hun- 




















TYPE OF GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE PROPOSED FOR 
LOGGING 


dred miles, thus eliminating delays. Among the new char- 
acteristics of this type are two exhaust pipes, which ex- 
tend through and above the roof and the air-reversing 
mechanism which facilitates handling. Another feature 
that is worthy of mention is that when the engine is idle 
it is not consuming fuel, and as there are no sparks to 
fly out into the timber the fire hazard is greatly reduced. 





BUSINESS CARDS MADE OF WOOD 


Lumbermen now have the opportunity to practise a 
little of that utilization of wood for all possible pur- 
poses that has been testified to at recent salesmanship 
schools and other gatherings as being essential to the 
marketing of lumber; for the R. B. Hough Company, of 
Lowville, N. Y., is making a specialty of manufactur- 
‘ng wooden business cards for lumbermen. So if the 
‘umberman sells yellow pine, fir, birch or any other sort 
of wood all he has to do is pull his card out of a pocket 
end say ‘‘Mr. Retailer, here is my name on a sample of 
he wood I want to sell you.’’ The idea is a good one 
nd some very attractive cards can be made displaying 
‘ther the natural grain or the cross section. 


CORK INSET PULLEYS MAKE SAVING 


Every manufacturer has bemoaned the loss caused by 
“ipping belts and to remedy: this loss the American 
ulley Company is making a cork inset pulley that is 
“living marked satisfaction. Pieces of cork are firmly set 
n the steel of the pulley, as cork presents an especially 
ood gripping surface for belts, lasts well and is prac- 
‘cally unaffected by dust, oil, water or any of the foreign 
“bstances that tend to make the surface of a pulley 
lick and prevent the proper gripping of a belt. The 
‘“ompany has patented a process for the insertion of the 
‘ork that enables it to produce a cork inset pulley that 
‘s no heavier than one without the insets. The accom- 
panying illustration will give the reader an idea of how 
‘hese cork insets are placed to decrease excessive belt 
tension, lagging and the use of belt dressing. Extensive 


_* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
»roducts advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
sated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912, 


tests have been made at the Lowell Textile School and 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute to determine the 
value of cork insets in pulleys with the following re- 
sults: The belt slip was 60 percent less with steel pulleys 
with cork insets than with the same pulleys without cork 
insets; iron pulleys with cork insets showed 51 percent 
less slip; wood pulleys with cork insets showed 42 percent 
less belt slip than plain steel pulleys without insets. 

The American company has issued two booklets upon 





CORK INSERT PULLEY TO PREVENT SLIPPING BELTS 


belt pulleys that contain the results of a number of very 





severe tests recently made upon pulleys by prominent en- 
gineers and also a paper read by President Brinley, of 
the company, before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
June 20. Both of these booklets contain valuable pulley 
information upon uses, proper care and the right pulley 
for the right place. Copies can be secured by writing to 
the company at Philadelphia. 





WORM DRIVE GROWS IN POPULARITY 


During the national convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs last week an automobile reliability 
run from Philadelphia to Atlantic City was one of the 
attractions. The contest, which was for the Hotel 
Walton Cup, was won by a Kissel Kar entered by 
Orin 8. Wilson, of Philadelphia. 

The use of motor trucks has greatly increased in 
range since 1913 when the All-Year worm driven car 
was put on the market by the Kissel Motor Car Com- 
pany. When this feature first was introduced less than 
2 percent of the total output of motor trucks was worm 
driven but today more than 60 percent use the worm 
drive. The Kissel factory announces that fully 75 per- 
cent of its output for 1916-17 will be the All-Year type 
of car and that the price has been lowered with the 
advent of the hundred point six. 





COMPANY ORDERS THIRTEENTH SKIDDER 

The Shevlin-Hixon Company, of Bend, Ore., has placed 
an order with the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company 
for a portable steel spar combined overhead skidder and 
loader, which will make thirteen Lidgerwood skidders 
being used by the Shevlin interests in their logging opera- 
tions. The mill at Bend is running in first class shape 


























SKIDDER PURCHASED BY SHEVLIN INTERESTS 


and sawing so many logs that it was found necessary to 
purchase another and larger overhead skidder than the 
one now in use at Bend. The illustration shows how the 
skidder can be used either in skidding logs to the loading 
deck or loading them upon the cars. 





THE SQUARE tongue and groove in flooring and other 
matched stock has long been a standard pattern, but at 
least one manufacturer of flooring has adopted a match- 
ing which has a decided taper upon the upper side of the 
tongue and groove. The idea is that flooring manu- 
factured in this way can more easily be driven to a tight 
joint. It also presents a better angle for blind nailing. 
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Early Days 


LUMBER was a word used to describe 
things that were useless or of little value. 
The Lombards were the money lenders of 
the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
room used by pawn brokers to store their 
pledges consisting of household goods and 
things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 
such space was termed “Lumber room”. 
Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
nothing of consequence. 


YA 


Now 


We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
especially that which is smaller than heavy 
timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
even running thickness and width, clear, 
straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
according to species, that will harmonize with 
any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
the modern kind. 





We know that we know lumber as it is now 
nown. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make good. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
CHARLESTON, MISS. 
“« The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World” 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


— Makers of 4 PT 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. , 





Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 


Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES— LATH 











WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 50 M ft..8-4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4x8 Sound Maple Hearts 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Books for Lumbermen 


Woodworkers’ Manual 
Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price, $5. 

The Coalier’s Actuary 
For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 





the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons In cloth $2.75, 


leather $3.25, postpaid. 
Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction 


Covers the construction of modern homes, bungalows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Practical Lumberman 


Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 


By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid. 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into permanent 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the lumber 
business interpreted by ‘‘The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 44%4x 
8% inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tally- 
ing. One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMRERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 





We will be glad to aend complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


Americanfiimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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_ Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


= SALES {1811-1814 Wright Bullding, 
= OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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GIDEON, MO. 2 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—The longshoremen’s and 
dockworkers’ strike to force their closed shop demand 
continues to be the principal factor in checking the ordi- 
nary course of the lumber business on the Pacific coast. 
Lawlessness and violence mark the course of the strike in 
Seattle as well as at other Pacific coast ports and it has 
been so ever since the strike was inaugurated on June 1. 
There have been six weeks of murder, assault and mob rule, 
with only half-hearted attempts at police protection at this 
port. Non-union workingmen are daily beaten up, assaulted 
and stabbed, and occasionally even in broad daylight in the 
center of the shopping districts of the city. Still the police 
make few arrests and a kindly disposed police judge, who is 
temporarily acting in this capacity, although his regular 
practice is as attorney for the labor unions, deals leniently 
with the law breakers. Under these adverse conditions busi- 
ness interests are trying to protect their property and their 
workingmen and to reopen the channels of trade and com- 
merce. 

There is no indication of any compromise at this writing, 
but with ample labor available there would be little time 
required to resume normal conditions, if police protection 
could be obtained. 

This week marks the completion of the Government canal 
connecting Lakes Washington and Union with the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean through Puget Sound, which has been 
a dream of nearly a half century. General Barton Stone 
Alexander, then senior engineer officer of the United States 
Army, enthusiastically endorsed this project forty-five years 
ago. Although the Government bore part of the expense, 
the greater part of it was taken over by the community. 
This week the gates of the lock at the entrance at Ballard, 
a suburb of Seattle, were closed and the canal was allowed 
to fill from the higher waters of Lake Washington, flowing 
into Lake Union, thence into the canal. A little additional 
work has to be done and inside of a month the canal will be 
open and deep water shipping will be able to use this new 
fresh water harbor, as it now does the harbor on the bay, 
giving in addition to one of the finest salt water harbors 
in the world a fresh water harbor of over 60 miles of shore 
line, deep enough to float any ship ever launched and large 
enough to float all the navies of the world. 

Lowry Smith, superintendent of the tie treating depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Railway and a leading technical 
engineer of the middle West recently in Seattle, declares 
the creosoting Douglas fir block paving on Second Avenue 
- - the finest specimen of street paving in the United 

es. 

Rains today decreased the danger from summer forest fires 
throughout western Washington. During June Washington 
had fifty fires in slashings, with no loss of green timber. 
Some logs and camps were destroyed, the total loss aggre- 
gating about $8,000. Eighty-seven wardens employed by the 
Washington Forest Fire Association and eighty employed by 
the State are on duty. There were no fires of importance in 
Idaho or in Oregon during June and reports from Montana 
are of a similar nature. Preparations have been made for 
thorough and systematic fire fighting and patrolling this 
year in anticipation of fire weather later in the season. 

R. T. Stafford has succeeded J. D. Hills as district office 
manager, having charge of the Seattle and Portland office 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, with headquarters at Seattle. 
Mr. Stafford has been with the company a number of years, 
associated with the Seattle office as sales engineer in the 
electrical and steam turbine department. He is an experi- 
enced electrical and machinery man and is well acquainted 
with the trade on the north Coast. 

E. I. Garland left Seattle this week for Minneapolis, and 
from there will go into the territory east of the Mississippi 
River as a missionary for the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany, Everett, Wash. Mr. Garland formerly was a resident 
of Minneapolis. Later he was sales manager for the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, this city, and for the last year has 
been connected with the Ocean Lumber Company, of this 
city. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association reports the follow- 
ing new members added to its roster: Iowa Lumber & 
Timber Company, and the Federal Lumber Company, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, Lawton 
Lumber Company, John D. Collins Lumber Company and the 
Shepard-Traill company, all of Seattle. The association has 
also published the summaries of important decisions handed 
down by its arbitration board during the last several years. 
This publication should prove of great benefit to lumbermen, 
as it outlines customs and usages in cases that are coming 
up daily in lumber offices. 

It has been virtually decided to discontinue the business 
of the Pacific Coast Warehouse Company, which has main- 
tained shingle storage facilities at Minnesota Transfer. The 
operation of this storage business has proved unprofitable. 

L. F. Driver & Co., of Seattle and Chicago, have opened 
new sales offices in Baltimore, Md. This concern specializes 
in railroad material. For many years it has sold yellow 
pine to the railroad companies and within the last year has 
entered the fir field and opened Coast headquarters in Seattle. 
This concern recently has sold trial orders of fir bridge 
timbers to eastern railroad lines that never have used this 
wood before. 

W. F. Wablenmeier, of the Seattle force of the A. C. Dut- 
ton Lumber Corporation, left this week for a few months in 
the East. While there Mr. Wahlenmeier will make _ his 
headquarters at the company’s main offices in Springfield, 
Mass. 

W. E. Howard, head of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle 
Company, this city, and specialist in premium brand shingles, 
speaking of the situation in the shingle market, said there 
was not much life to the market for the ordinary grades of 
shingles, but that he was oversold on high grade premiums. 
He points to the gradual increase in the demand for better 
and higher priced shingles during the last two years, 
prophesying a continued lessening in the demand for cheap 
shingles and further increase in the use of the better made 

roduct. 
. The O. W. Wollenweber Company, this city, recently 
shipped a carload of fir lath to Wheeling, W. Va. This 
company, which was organized by O. W. Wollenweber about 
the first of last year, has made special efforts to introduce 
fir lath into territory east of the Mississippi River. It has 
met with gradual increasing success. Mr. Wollenweber for 
many years was engaged in the lumber business in Marion, 
Ohio, where he was known among other characteristics as a 
thirty-third degree baseball fan. 

E. T. Chapin, president of the E. T. Chapin Company, 
Spokane, manufacturer and wholesaler of Idaho cedar posts 
and poles, spent a day in Seattle this week on _ busi- 
ness. The E. T. Chapin company handles a large amount of 
cedar products and a year ago established a St. Louis office, 
which Mr. Chapin personally looked after until recently. 
He is now establishing a Chicago office, the need of which 
is demonstrated by the increasing volume of business the 
company is handling. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 15.—An order for 3,000,000 
ties for delivery to the United Kingdom, one of the 
largest orders of its kind ever placed here, has been re- 
ceived by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. It must be 
ready for delivery in ninety days. Within ten days this 
company will close permanently one of its seven logging 
camps. This, known as the Nestos camp, is located in 
Skagit County and is managed by Robert Nestos, who has 


been appointed manager of the Mannin a ak 
Whatcom, — g § camp on Lake 
_A. . Knig s completing his logging railroad connee- 
tion with the Bellingham & Northern and will begin cutting 
timber at his Maple Falls camp within a few days. 

The Great Northern oe has placed an order for 
24 eg Mn of —- pete ee millmen for im- 
mediate delivery. ince Apri Ss company ha g 
10,000,000 feet of lumber cy this city. and nent 

Bellingham mills exported by rail. and water during the 
first six months of 1916 about 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
valued at more than $2,000,000. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills contributed approximately half this amount 
=o Whatcom Falls Mill Company in excess of $400,000 
worth. 

The W. W. Wood Manufacturing Company, which recently 
leased the British-American Cedar Company’s plant, wiil 
begin the operation of a veneer factory in that building 
about July 20 or 25. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 

Tacoma, WaSsH., July 15.—Local offices of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad gave out a state- 
ment during the week showing that 21,420,000 feet of fir 
lumber had been purchased by that company the last several 
months from mills of western Washington and Oregon for 
repair and construction work. The largest order of the lot 
was for 2,000,000 feet early in the spring, since which time 
the Tacoma offices had received no word of other orders 
placed. The statement shows the company has bought 1,428 
carloads on lumber from Northwest mills. The statement 
shows orders were placed with the D & M Lumber Company, 
the Defiance Lumber Company, the Midland Lumber & 
Investment Company, the Addison & Hill Lumber Company, 
the Newbegin Lumber Company and the Evergreen Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, besides orders with numerous other 
companies outside Tacoma. 

_The Waterway Mill Company is running its plant on the 
city waterway steadily, with business coming in fairly brisk. 
The company has its offices at 205 Tacoma Building, Frank 
Isley looking after the city sales end of the business, and 
P. H. Johns being manager of the wholesale department. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s creosoting 
department has received among other inquiries recently one 
from Lima, Peru, ‘concerning the company’s method of 
treating butts of telephone poles in its new pole creosoting 
department. The St. Paul company has also received an 
order for 385,000 feet of creosoted flume stock for an irriga- 
tion project at Grace, Ida., and has several important orders 
under way at the plant. 

Seeking, it announces, to increase interest in fir veneer, the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company has this week issued a new little 
illustrated pamphlet for the trade telling of its ‘“Woco” all- 
veneered doors, its “Yakima” and “Los Angeles’ being 
specially shown. These Woco doors, it is stated, have stiles 
and rails built up of carefully fitted blocks so assembled and 
glued together that they can not warp, shrink or swell. The 
core is overlaid with fir veneer, rotary cut, the types of this 
door also including the five cross panel. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EverEeTT, WASH., July 15.—There has been little or no 


shipping of lumber by boat during the last ten days and 
as a consequence the mill yards are becoming swamped. 
By reason of the longshoremen’s strike, the only boats being 
loaded are those handled by their own crews. Rail ship- 
ments, however, are very good and the demand for lumber is 
better than it has been for some time. There is every indi- 
cation that the strike soon will be over, as it is understood 
that the strikers virtually have conceded and are willing to 
work under the same conditions as existed before the strike. 
With the longshoremen back at work again, together with 
the increased demand for lumber, the waterfront will assume 
a busy aspect. 

The steamboat employees still remain on a strike. No par- 
ticular inconvenience is felt by the owners as plenty of men 
are to be had. Several of the men have turned in their 
union cards and gone to work, which indicates a weakening 
on the part of the strikers and the promise of an early 
adjustment. 

The Walton Lumber Company, of Lowell, has been making 
rather extensive alterations and additions to its plant., It 
recently installed a Mershon roller feeder band resaw_of_ the 
largest size. The mill now has a good sized electrical plant 
and the resaw and planers are operated by electricity. A 
new dry kiln and burner have been installed and on account 
of increased capacity of the mill, conveyers and sheds for 
both tramway and dry lumber have been constructed. The 
electrically driven machinery is nk operated at unusual 
speed, giving the mill an output of 135,000 feet daily, which 
is very high for a single band mill with one resaw. 

The mill is cutting much silo stock and other uppers. 

The Fred K. Baker mill is also making extensive repairs 
and additions. A new siding department is being added 
and the mill extended considerably to furnish room for 
additional upright shingle machines. 

y reason of the additional machinery and repairs being 
done by the different mills, it is A oe rag that a better feeling 
prevails and that lumber and shingle market conditions are 
showing a decided improvement. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 15.—O. M. Clark, of the Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Company, with mills at Linnton, has 
been elected president of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. The distinction came entirely unsolicited, for at 
present Mr. Clark is somewhere on the high seas en route 
home from an extended tour of South America in the inter- 
est of the Pacific Northwest lumber industry and_represent- 
ing the Portland Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Clark, how- 
ever, is making the trip at his own expense, as he has made 
several other trips to foreign lands, notably to the Orient, 
where he has built up a large trade under normal conditions. 
=, Clark will succeed C.-C. Colt as president of the organi- 
zation. 

An important department of the chamber will be the 
lumber bureau, with Walter B. Mackay, of the North Pacific 
Lumber Company, as chairman. Mr. Mackay and H, E. Pen- 
nell and Edward Cookingham, the directors of the chamber 
representing the lumber bureau, have chosen the following 
members to serve on the bureau’s managing committee for 
the year ending March 17, 1917: George T. Gerlinger, 
the Willamette Valley Lumber Company; B. B. Hazen, ° 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Company; E. D. Kingsley, of 
West Oregon Lumber Company; George B. McLeod, of the 
Hammond Lumber Company; John E. Wheeler, of the 
Wheeler Lumber Company; Henry Kirk, of the Beaver Lum- 
ber Company; J. A: Byerly, of the Silver Lake Logging 
Company and Ostrander Railway & Timber Company, and 
Bugene A. Holmes, of the Oregon Timber & Lumber Company. 
Mr. Pennell, 4 gene St. Johns Lumber Company, is vice 

resident of the bureau. 

It now seems as if the proposed project of the Portland 
West Coast Railroad & Navigation Company, of this city, 
to build a railroad from Newport, Ore., on Yaquina Bay, to 
Portland, is to be carried out. The town 0 Newport, 2 
popular summer resort, at a mass meeting held this week, 
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yoted to aid the company with a bonus of $100,000, to be 
paid in installments as the road progresses. It is said that 
large timber interests in the Siletz country. whose holdings 
will be tapped by the road also have indicated their will- 
ingness to give the promoters every possible assistance finan- 
cialiy. The road, with several proposed branches, will fur- 
nish outlet to immense bodies of fir that can not be devel- 
oped until transportation facilities are provided. In connec- 
tion With this project is a revival of a campaign to secure 
a 35-foot channel across the bar at Yaquina Bay, which 
is believed easily obtainable through proper jetty works. 
The Government is now making a survey. 

The Falls City Lumber Company has been reorganized as 
the Falls City Lumber & Logging Company and succeeds to 
and takes over the plant at Falls City, the timber holdings 
and lumber manufacturing business of the Falls City Lumber 
Company and has leased the eight miles of logging railroad 
owned by the Teal Creek Railroad Company, over which log- 
ging will be done, 

Ed E. Shaw, this city, manager of the HE. C. Atkins & Co., 
well known saw manufacturers, recently returned from a 
visit to the plant at Indianapolis, Ind., and other points in 
the East and reports the business situation in that section 
as exceedingly > 

Cc. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, says this firm is doing an 
excellent business and that the volume of its June shipments 
was the largest in its history. The firm ships consider- 
able spruce lumber to Europe and also some to the Orient. 
This is used for aeroplane stock. Mr. Dant reports a good 
demand for lumber from Montana and North Dakota. Charles 
Russell, of this firm, returned recently from a several weeks’ 
visit in this territory, where he found the situation exceed- 
ingly encouraging. Dant & Russell are shipping on contract 
6,000,000 feet of lumber to Anchorage, Alaska, for the Gov- 
ernment use in constructing the Government railroad in 
Alaska. This is being shipped on barges from the Columbia 
River, each barge carrying 600,000 feet in tow of a tug. 
Half of the shipment has already been made. 

George M. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Company, who 
has been in Chicago and other eastern points for several 
weeks, is expected home the last of the month. 


A WILLAPA HARBOR MILL POINT 


RAYMOND, WASH., July 15—Raymond had a fire scare 
this week when flames were discovered in the fuel house 
of the Willapa Lumber Company’s plant. This fuel 
house is an exceptionally large one, as the company not 
only generates power for its own big plant but also furnishes 
the power for the Willapa Harbor Electric Company, which 
operates a street car line between South Bend and Raymond. 
It is generally conceded that the big mill and possibly ad- 
joining plants and property were saved by the automatic 
sprinkler system, which held the fire in check until the men 
could turn enough water on the fire to extinguish it. Only 
nominal damage was done. This plant has been closed down 
since July 1 undergoing repairs. Mill ‘‘B,” which is across 
the river frcm the main plant, is being operated steadily. 

E. E. Case, head of the Case Shingle & Lumber Company, 
this city, recently returned from a month’s trip through the 
middle West. He reports plenty of business on the com- 
pany’s books for its well known “Peerless” brand shingles. 
Mr. Case operates four shingle mills, which have a combined 
capacity of over 1,500,000 shingles a day. At the mill known 
as the Southwest Manufacturing Company plant he is con- 
structing a new storage shed just back of the dry kilns. This 
shed will have a capacity of 6,000,000 shingles loaded on 
trucks, A transfer midway in the shed will carry any truck 
to the loading platform and thus eliminate practically all 
rehandling of these shingles when stored. The completion of 
this shed gives the Case mills a storage shed capacity of 
po nn shingles, A stock of this kind guarantees prompt 
shipment. 

C. L, Lewis, manager of the Raymond Lumber Company, 
this city, says his company’s business is hampered by the 
longshoremen’s strike and the vessel situation in the coast- 
wise trade, as the company has long catered very largely 
to that business. This company is enlarging its office build- 
ing and installing a new vault. Mr. Lewis and his associates 
in the Raymond company also own the Columbia Box & 
Lumber Company, which they purchased a few months ago, 
This company’s sawmill will not resume operation for about 
thirty days. 'The box factory is, however, running steadily, 
although C. M. Post, who is in charge at the plant, says 
boxes have not brought so good prices relatively as lumber 
probably due to the fact that the box business is handled 
on contracts made a long time in advance. 

The mills that are running steadily are operating on a 
five-day-a-week basis. Some of the others that are almost 
exclusively cargo shippers can operate only intermittently. 
The Hanify Lumber Company’s plant is well supplied with 
vessel contracts and cargo business, but the longshoremen’s 
strike has tied up a good deal of its shipping. W. S. Cram 
is manager of this company’s business as well as that of the 
Siler Mill Company and various subsidiary companies. 

The Quinault Lumber Company, after having been idle for 
about a year and half, has now been operating for about 
sixty days. The plant has had many improvements made 
oon it and among other things installed a Doty refuse 

urner. 

The South Bend Mills & Timber Company, South Bend, 
Wash., is operating on a five-day-a-week schedule. The 
company finished loading a steamer this week, the lumber 
being stowed by the boat crew and loaded by college boys 
and others taking the noe of the striking longshoremen. 
The company is heavily interested in the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation, which has a large pages J yard at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and under normal conditions ships 
much lumber via the Panama Canal to this yard for the 
Atlantic coast trate. The tonnage situation at present, 
however, makes it impossible to ship its product that way 
and a larger part of its business now goes in the rail trade, 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

“aN Franoisco, Cau., July 15.—While business is com- 
paratively quiet in the house-building lines, there are 
Some inquiries along the Coast for heavy material for 
whirves and mining timbers as well as for railroad uses. 
Contracts for 2,500,000 feet of fir lumber will be placed in 
the near future by the Union Pacific system with the saw- 
mi'ts in the Northwest. The material is to be used in 
bu''ding inside doors for box cars, in which grain is to be 
moved in bulk across the continent to the exporting ports 
on the Atlantic coast. 

he receipts of lumber by sea at the port of San Fran- 
so during June was reduced by the strike conditions. 
‘cely all of the lumber was discharged at Oakland and 
other points to the east of San Francisco féz local consump- 
tin or shipment to the interior. 
consequence of the unusual difficulties attending the 
‘ing and discharging of lumber cargoes for water ship- 
mt at Pacific coast ports, rail shipments have been in- 
cr sed. The receipts of lumber by rail during the month 
of June exceeded 4,000,000 feet. 

‘iugh Hogan, president of the Hogan Lumber Company, 
of Oakland, has advertised in a daily panes that, owing 
to objections made by the lumber dealers of San Francisco, 
o°se-yards are closed at present, the Hogan Lumber Com- 
y will not deliver any more lumber in San Francisco 
oe £2 the continuance of the present strike on the water 


di ‘he Douglas Fir Club held a meeting last Tuesday and 
isussed the stevedore’s strike, the “Preparedness” parade 
ani other topics, It was reported that there was no change 
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in the price situation, domestic cargo shipments of fir still 
being quoted at about $14.50 base, delivered San Francisco. 
The export situation remains unchanged, with the scarcity 
of vessels preventing an increase in the volume of ship- 
ments from Pacific coast ports to foreign countries. 

The spruce box situation in San Francisco is unsatisfac- 
tory. Dealers fill contracts that originally were based on 
water shipments and are forced to depend on rail deliveries at 
an increased freight rate of about 10 cents a 100 pounds. The 
railroad freight rate on box shook is 5 cents more than on 
lumber, while the shook | gp: claim it should be the other 
way around. Stocks of spruce lumber at the local box 
factories are greatly reduced, as none has been shipped here 
by the sawmills in the North since the strike began six 
weeks ago. As the box factories here use nothing but 
spruce, this is a great hardship. It is estimated that local 
production of shook has been curtailed fully 40 percent 
during the strike. 

The stevedore’s strike situation has taken on a new com- 
plexion since the big mass meeting which was held at the 
chamber of commerce last Monday. President F. J. Koster 
occupied the chair. Two thousand of the leading merchants 
and shippers of San Francisco pledged financial and moral 
support to the policy of demanding strict observance of 
contractural relations between employers and employees and 
maintenance of law and order on the water front at this 
port. Authorization was given for the appointment of a 
committee of five with full power to act. 

Immediately after adjournment President Koster, of the 
chamber of commerce announced the appointment of the law 
and order committee, with himself as chairman. This com- 
mittee, other members of which are C. R. Johnson, W. M. 
Alexander, George M. Rolph and C. F. Michael, went into 
session and announced that two subcommittees would be 
organized. 

One committee will proceed to raise the sum of $1,000,- 
000 with which to finance the campaign. More than $340,- 
000 already has been voluntarily subscribed by business 
men. The second subcommittee will devise ways and means 
of clearing the wharves of freight and insuring protection 
to all merchants. The law and order committee will have 
general supervision over both committees and will deal as a 
body with all important issues. The committees have since 
gotten down to practical work. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was thirty-nine, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $438,000. This is a fair average for local building con- 
struction. The twenty-nine building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $171,000. 

An increase of nearly $4,000,000 in building construction 
for the fiscal year, July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, over that 
of last year was announced by Chief Building Inspector 
Horgan. Last year the building operations in the city 
amounted to $14,226,125; this eo the figure is $18,004,740. 
The increase is given additional significance when it is taken 
into consideration that thirty-nine exposition buildings figured 
in the grand totals ended June 30, 1915. These totaled 
$1,152,877. ; 

The. offshore freight market continues to be firm. Very 
few new charters have been announced lately. There is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore freights remain at 
high figures. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and most of 
the steam schooners are still in operation, despite the steve- 
dores’ strike. Quotations are about $5.50 to $6 from Puget 
Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco and $6.50 to $7 
to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during thé 
week ended Saturday, July 15, amounted to a total of 7,000,- 
000 feet. These figures include redwood as well as fir from 
Oregon and Washington ports, and reflect the effects of the 
strike, being more than 50 percent less than normal. 





FROM THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 15.—The volume of retail 
business in Los Angeles the last few weeks has been 
rather light. The number of building permits and also 
their valuation bave been small and dealers have not been 
at all rushed with taking care of the business offered them. 
There are a number of reasons for this small volume of 


- business, principally, however, due to the uncertainties of 


the strike of the longshoremen. Practically every port on 
the Pacific coast is tied up, although here and there efforts 
are being made to work a vessel with nonunion longshore- 
men. Fortunately for southern California the wharves at 
Redondo have been able to be kept open. This has enabled 
about 900,000 feet of lumber to be discharged daily to take 
care of the lumber needs of southern California. In addi- 
tion to this, vessels have been able to discharge considerable 
lumber at San Diego and ship it up here on cars, a distance 
of 150 miles. This week strong efforts have been made to 
ps the wharves at San Pedro and to start the regular dis- 
charge of steamers there by the employment of nonunion 
longshoremen. Millions of feet have been rough piled on 
the wharves there since June 1, when the strike was de- 
clared, until the wharves were so badly congested that 
there was not room for the steamers to dock. All during 
the strike vessels have been able to rough pile their lumber 
on the wharves, but it has been impossible to load the lum- 
ber on railroad cars for shipment to destination. The strike 
situation at San Pedro is placed in the hands of one com- 
mittee to handle the strike for all the wharves. So far the 
committee has been enabled to open the wharf of the Ban- 
ning Company, which handles most of the lumber coming 
into San Pedro, other than to the wholesale yards. The 
wharf of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company was opened at 
the same time, and a few days later the Hammond Lumber 
Company was enabled to put on a crew of men to handle its 
big steamer, the Edgar H. Vance, which arrived from north- 
ern mills. About 200 police are being maintained there to 
preserve order and to prevent injury to the nonunion crews, 
who are berthed at night on the grounds of the different 
companies pony ag J them. On Tuesday the various wharf 
companies and lumber companies at the harbor applied to 
the courts for an injunction restraining the longshoremen 
from interfering with their business. 

There has been no further weakening in prices on Oregon 
pine the last few weeks, despite the very much lessened 
uying demand. Redwood prices are firm at $8 off on com- 
mon and $6 off on clears. There has been a flurry in the 
rices of sugar and white pine and quotations on sugar pine 
n this market seem to have gone off $2 or $3 a thousand. 
There does not seem to be any reason for it except the play- 
ing of one mill against another by the buyers and the mills 
allowing themselves to be taken in. 





INCREASE PLANTS TO MAKE PAPER 
THE increased demand for newsprint paper and the 
scarcity of supply upon the present volume of production 
are stimulating and increasing manufacturing capacity. 
A recent issue of Paper lists ten firms that will increase 
their present facilities or build news mills having an 
aggregate total production of 1,595 tons of newsprint 
paper. It is altogether probable that England will soon 
place a tariff upon all forms of imported paper, giving 
preferential reductions to its colonies, which will give 
Canada special advantage in supplying newsprint paper 
to England. The present sources of supply are chiefly 
Sweden, Finland and Canada. Norway, previously a 
large source of supply, will be shut out by an embargo 
on exports of timber from Russia that, it is expected, 

the Russian Government will soon place in force, 
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We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
; Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’ 
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Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER. Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ionce'ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co.; Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
Hueu Corry, Pres. ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


W. D. LurRRy, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HvuGH CORRY, JR., Treas. 








This book provides in a convenient 
Lumber Shed form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 


es 
Construction ber sheds — — — used 
“i by the retail lumber yard. 
A Book for Retail Lambermen— "rhe book is 8xll inches in size, 
By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
|, paid, $1.50 a copy. ‘ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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- Because That Is Our Business 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 
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Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


- Foster Lumber Company 
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Watson- Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 

























Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman parie"'s:, Chicago 
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HELEN Luin COMPANY 


m. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 
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i; Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 

| Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. BOSk92?: 
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FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, 
Sec.-Treas. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kawsas City, Mo., July 18.—A general revival of lum- 
ber buying appears to have started in this territory. The 
semiannual inventories now have been finished and a 
good many of the retailers find that they are going to need 
more stock very soon, the result being that many rush orders 
are being placed. The big dealers realize that the low pro- 
duction at the mills has put the manufacturers in shape to 
wait for the business to come to them and they are getting 
anxious lest the car shortage may cut them off from getting 
their stocks replenished in time to handle the summer and 
fall trade. Continued excessive heat and lack of rain began 
to cause a good deal of worry over the corn crops in Kan- 
sas and Missouri, but showers have been general in this 
section this week and the temperature bas been modified so 
that the corn growers feel much encouraged. 

Railroads in the Kansas wheat belt are doing everything 
possible to get their box cars into the State to take care of 
the heavy shipment of wheat which already has _ started. 
ln spite of their efforts, however, they are afraid that they 
will be unable to get cars enough at Topeka to take care 
of all the shipments and they frankly announce that there 
is danger of a car shortage. General Manager Kouns, of 
the Santa Fe, says his company has 3,200 idle cars that are 
being distributed along its lines in the wheat district. 
Mr. Kouns fears that the scarcity of boats to haul the grain 
from ports is going to blockade a lot of loaded cars and add 
to the trouble in getting equipment enough to answer all 
demands. 3oth the Rock Island and Missouri Pacific an- 
nounce that they have no extra cars aside from what they 
are using to carry their regular freight. The Union Pacific 
is assembling cars in the wheat territory just as the Santa 
Fe is doing. 

The strike of 2,000 building trades laborers has been set- 
tled and the men are back at their work after being idle 
since June 1. The men struck for an advance of 5 cents an 
hour and tke employers finally compromised with them by 
giving an advance of 2% cents an hour. Several large 
jobs were involved in the strike and it was the anxiety of 
the contractors to get them through that induced them to 
make the concession after they had at first refused to make 
any compromise whatever with the employees. The strike 
had deterred a good many builders from starting new work 
until a settlement was in sight. Now that the strike is 
ended several jobs will be started that were being held up. 
Already there has been a noticeable increase in the call for 
lumber at the local yards. : 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company plans to enter the retail 
field in Kentucky. J. H. Foresman, third vice president 
and general manager of the retail department, is just back 
from a trip to Louisville and other points in the Blue Grass 
State and is much impressed with the opening for retail 
yards there. No definite plans have been made, but it is 
understood that the company is fully determined to get into 
the retail game in the State. At present the company has 
about 100 yards, most of which are in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 

BrEAuMONT, TEX., July 17.—Lumber buying is improv- 
ing steadily and prices are inclined to show more 
strength, according to Beaumont manufacturers. The 
middie of July finds the demand for yard stocks very good, 
a large number of orders being placed during the last week. 
inquisies are coming in trom tue railroads since the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year, July 1, showing that the rail- 
roaus are coming back, into the market. Most of the in- 
quiries were for bridge timbers and car material and several 
orders were placed, but none of them large ones. 

The southwestern portion of Texas is just emerging from 
a severe drouth of about eight months’ duration, but general 
rains came during the last week and prospects are good for 
late crops. Crop conditions in other parts of Texas and 
the middle West are very good, and this, it is believed, is 
responsible for the increase in yard stock orders. 

‘he directors of the Nona Mills Company (Ltd.) held 
their semiannual meeting at Leesville, La., July 13 and de- 
clared a 6 percent dividend. Oftlicers of this company are 
optimistic as to the market outlook. 

A cargo of 1,500,000 feet of high grade yellow pine lumber, 
all of it yard stocks, will be shipped from Port Beaumont to 
some coastwise point by J. C. Morris, prominent lumber 
wholesaler of New Orleans. Mr. Morris was in Beaumont 
a few days ago and secured permission of the wharf and 
dock commission to assemble the material on the municipal 
wharves. He expects to begin to assemble the lumber the 
last of this week. 

The foundation for the big three-masted schooner to be 
built by the Beaumont Shipyards Company here was com- 
pleted today and the first shipment of material for the ves- 
sel will arrive from Orange by water tomorrow. The mate- 
rial, which will consist of 375,000 feet of yellow pine lumber 
will be furnished by the Miller-Link Lumber Company, 0 
Orange. 

Regardless of the warning received from the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to the effect that it is “unsafe to enter 
the harbor of Tampico,” the steamship Keechi, of the Gulf 
kixport & Transportation Company, with the schooner-rigged 
barge Ankla in tow, cleared Saturday, July 15, for Tampico. 
The two vessels carried a mixed cargo of lumber, groceries, 
merchandise, machinery and hardware valued at $30,000. 
The lumber shipment was valued at $10,538. 








ORANGE, TEX., July 17.—Local millmen express satis- 
faction over the lengthy list of mills reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week as practicing cur- 
tailment. Both of the local mills are running on five-day 
schedules, as they have been for some time, and their names 
appeared on that list. 

In expectation of a big celebration to be held here on the 
occasion of launching of the first five-masted schooner that 
is being constructed for the Piaggio interests, the —— 
Board of Trade at a meeting this week appointed a commit- 
tee of five to codperate with Mr. Piaggio and his: staff in 
arranging for this event. The governor and other prominent 
personages are expected to be present. 

The steamships San Ramon and Mercator are booked to 
arrive here July 20 to take cargo from the mills. of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, the Mercator to load for 
a Mexican port and the San Ramon for Panama. Both of 
these vesels have loaded here previously. 

The barges Veska and Thelka, of Beaumont, completed 
loading lumber cargoes at local wharves today. They have 
approximately 700,000 feet for Cuban ports and will leave 
within the next few days in tow of the steamer Keechi, also 
of Beaumont. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEex., July 19.—The purchasing of consider- 
able material by the United States Government for use 
by the troops stationed on the border has resulted in 
stimulating the yellow pine market of the Southwest in an 
unusual degree. With this good influence to steady the 
market and carry over an otherwise dull period, a speedy 
revival is looked for in this section. 

Reports that the Government is buying up large quantities 
of bridge and railroad material in addition to the material 
for the soldiers’ shacks are now current. Last week it was 





reported that all of the bridge material belonging to + 

International & Great Northern Railroad had beew” ho wine 
tioned. Cross ties and timbers are also being furnishey the 
Government, and a number of the Houston lumber firms have 
been called upon to supply the demand. 7 

The volume of inquiries during the last week has improved 
according to the lumber people. L. Davidson, president of 
the Continental Lumber Company, reports that prices are 
somewhat better. ‘‘We have four months’ cutting on hang” 
he said, ‘and do not expect to take on any additional timber 
business for a w ile. ‘he Benford plant, which is a single 
circular mill, is making a consistent daily output of 100,000 
feet. The yards of the Southland Lumber Company, con- 
trolled by the Continental, started with July one of tii: best 
looking retail months we have had. At our Corpus ‘hristi 
Kingsville and other southwestern yards we have had good 
rains where it has been dry for a long period.” my 

- R. Wicks, manager of the Vaughn Lumber Company 
also reports more orders, “Curtailment has aided the mar. 
ket,” he said, ‘and if it continues for a while, we ougiit to 
have better values. It is not a question of demand so much 
as overproduction. We are receiving some inquiries from 
the railroads, and our yards on and near the border report 
increased activity. The contract for the machinery for the 
new sawmill plant of the Walker County Lumber Company 
at El Mina, Tex., will be let in about two weeks.” 

On the docket of the Texas State railroad commission for 
August is an application for a readjustment of the rates 
applying on hardwood logs, in carloads, from points on the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad and the Houston East & West 
Texas Railway to Lufkin. The hearing is set for August a 

Interstate Commerce Commission Examiner Bissell wil] 
conduct a hearing in Houston July 29 on the charging of 
advanced rates on lumber for export to Texas City and 
Galveston by the International & Great Northern and the 
Missouri, Kansas & 'Texas lines. The advance has been from 
7 to 8% cents on all lumber. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

_ Swreverort, La., July 17.—The yellow pine situation 
is gradually improving in demand and there is abso- 
lutely no fear of any more decline in prices. Rather, 
improvement in prices appears to be positively assured be- 
cause of the excellent crop conditions and general industrial 
and commercial activities and the absolute necessity of yard- 
men and retailers laying in large supplies if they are to 
meet the demands of the next several months. The in- 
creased demand lately has caused order files to grow some, 
though as yet not heavily. Millmen interviewed feel consid- 
erable encouragement over the continued gradual improve- 
ment in the volume of orders, and they are also gratified that 
there has been no recession in prices. 

During the last week or two shipments have been slow 
owing to the extremely warm weather, the thermometer regis- 
tering at times above 100 in the shade, and also on account 
of the difficulty in getting labor. Some of the smaller saw- 
mills have had to close down temporarily because of in- 
ability to hire crews, which has caused considerable invol- 
untary curtailment. There has been involuntary curtail- 
ment at smaller mills also on account of frequent rains, 
which, however, have not been heavy enough to interfere 
— logging and have not hurt the large mills in their opera- 

ons. 

There has been steady improvement in inquiry lately, with 
prospects of substantial increase in buying before long. The 
heavy curtailment of production no doubt has had effect. 
Owing to the curtailment, which is general, stocks are com- 
paratively limited and some are badly broken, and if there 
should be a sudden heavy call for yellow pine some of the 
mills would be unable to handle shipping promptly. This, 
in fact, would be the case with most of the mills on account 
of the curtailment, which is so steady that production is 
being held down largely to the volume being shipped out, 
and in some case the production is less. In addition to the 
production being limited there is still trouble from lack of 
railroad equipment. Some lines are unable to furnish all 
the box cars needed and flats and coal cars are being used. 
The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, Louisiana & Arkansas 
and Houston & Shreveport lines are among those causing 
complaint of shortage of cars. The present situation seems 
to indicate that as the fall season approaches shortage of 
equipment for lumber shipments will increase. 

Lumbermen hereabouts are interested in the report that 
the Government is preparing to place requisition for 200,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine planking for military purposes 
and mills are expecting a good deal of trade of this kind. 

Railroad improvements are under way on a number of 
lines and other improvements are in prospect, and there 
seems to be an indication that the purchase of railroad 
materials is going to experience improvement soon. 

‘The situation from a local standpoint continues to be 
satisfactory. There is an unusually large number of jobs 
under construction in Shreveport and many public works 
are also under way in this section. 

















SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HarttressurG, Miss., July 17.—Market conditions in 
this section have shown a slight improvement during the 
last few days. Timber orders have been numerous and 
the mills are working hard to get their timber orders out, 
as_ their customers are asking for quick shipment. Sill 
orders have been more plentiful a the last few days 
and inguiries are out now for a quantity. There has been 
considerable more activity in the shed stock trade during 
the last week and the manufacturers feel much better over 
the situation. 

All of the mills that curtailed a few weeks ago are still 
working on the curtailment plan and will not make any 
change until the market is on an entirely sound basis. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLtimorE, Mp., July 17.—The distinction of having 
supplied the first lumber to the German merchant sub- 
marine Deutschland, which arrived at this port yesterday 
a week ago, belongs to P. M. Womble, a well known yellow 
pine man. Mr. Womble’s ae was called upon to furnish 
a small quantity of oi od or some interior changes in the 
submarine, the work being done by Rohde & Sons, a nearby 
firm of shipbuilders. 

Thomas pri of the wholesale North Carolina pine firm 
of Lewis Dill & Co., this city, who spent about ten days 12 
South Carolina, visiting the sawmills there and studying 
trade conditions, came back impressed with a considerab!e 
check in the movement there. : 

The J. H. Grimes Packing Box Company has had plens 
drawn for a factory at the foot of Howard Street. Psst 
of the building is to be two stories and part one story 
high and its cost is estimated at $15,000. 

The Canton Lumber Company is having erected on Boston 
Street an office building and upon its completion will transi! 
the office force from the present —— on the dock in the 
rear of the mill. This old location has been found rather 
inconvenient. 











Paciric coast Douglas fir is being sent by shipboard 
to England for railroad ties, tests in Britain showing 
that such ties stand the most stringent tests. 
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| THE HARDWOOD FIELD 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


St. Louis, Mo., July 18.—This is the season of partly 

suspended animation in the lumber trade. It appears to 
be resting up with a view to making a new start in a 
few weeks and making up for the time lost in resting. Such 
movement as there is in this season of heat and humidity 
appears to be spotted and at some points contradictory. Thus 
one dealer will say that he finds evidence of increasing de- 
mand for car timbers and lumber, while another will say 
that there is no demand from the railroads, because they 
have not yet got the semiannual appropriations adapted to 
the situation, but that there is a good demand from the 
yards for general yard stock. 
“ There has been no definite characteristic to the market 
for the last week and yet the general agreement is that there 
is a better tone. This is true of all lines of the trade. It 
is in the position of waiting for the real business to begin, 
and in the meantime accepts the seasonal pause with 
equanimity. There is a conviction that the lines of the 
present situation are converging to a most prosperous fall 
trade. 

B. H. Pollock, producer of ge pine and a distributer 
through a line of Illinois retail yards, says the retail trade 
is better than was expected at this time of the year, although 
the wholesale end of the trade is rather lethargic. At the 
same time the mills have cut down their output. ‘This is 
amare of a good demand in all lines of the business for 
next fall. 

The Gideon-Anderson Lumber Company in about thirty 
days will start the erection of a band and circular mill in 
addition to the plant it has at Gideon, Ark. This mill will 
cut hardwood. 











QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 19.—Despite the talk about 
a slowing down of business in the lumber industry, it 
appears, from the reports of sales during June, made 
by the members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, that, with the exception of a few 
woods, the business that month was better than in May 
and well up to the best month since conditions began to 
improve a year or more ago. The only items to show a de- 
cline in volume were ash, cottonwood, plain and quartered 
red oak, rough and dressed poplar and walnut. Plain and 
quartered white oak leads the market, and there have been 
especially strong movements of car stock, heavy construction 
material and of ties and dimension. Prices have been 
syronger, and there are advances on some items of as much 
as $4. 

Consuming factories are busy. Manufacturers of furniture 
report July business satisfactory and close in volume to 
what it was during the winter season. The carriage trade 
is in fine shape and the manufacturers of auto trucks are 
having a boom, and are among the most active buyers in the 
lumber market. 

A good many users of hardwoods attended the Lumber 
Fair at Grand Rapids, Mich., and among this line of activity 
there is some disposition to go slow until after mid-season. 
The movement of walnut has been especially light, many 
stocks are low, and prices are firm. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, this city, which has plans for 
extensions that will cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
has started work with breaking ground for the first buildings, 
one for a foundry, 100 by 350 feet, and another for storage 
of patterns, 50 by 100 feet. The business of this company 
has grown enormously since its great expansion of capacity 
a few years ago. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBus, OHI0, July 17.—More strength has de- 
veloped in the lumber trade. With the arrival of more 
favorable weather, building operations have become more 
active and that is reflected on the lumber trade. The in- 
creased activity is noted both in hardwoods and yellow pine. 
Collections are good in every locality and the tone of the 
iow is generally satisfactory. Prospects are believed to be 
good. 

The hardwood trade is stronger and wholesalers see visions 
of a better demand for the remainder of the summer. Fac- 
tories and retailers are both buying better. Prices are firm 
at the levels which have maintained for several weeks. 
Factories making furniture, boxes and vehicles are the best 
customers. The car shortage is not as pronounced as for- 
merly. Buying is mostly for shipment during July or 
early in August. 

The yellow pine business is gradually increasing as deal- 
ers’ stocks are being depleted. The trade with farmers is 
exceptionally good. City dealers are also having a better 
trade. Prices have not strengthened much and buying is 
slow as a consequence. The car shortage is delaying ship- 
ments, especially from the lower Mississippi region. Transit 
cars are not as numerous as formerly. 

Mill workers and manufacturers of doors and sash are 
having a good steady business with prices advancing on cer- 
tain items. The prospects are very bright. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods both from factories and 
yardmen. Prices are unchanged from the previous week. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 18.—Another good week’s 
business has been enjoyed by retail lumbermen in this 
city and the vicinity as a result of weather that has been 
conducive to the beginning of building projects. As a re- 
sult of the steady and somewhat increased demands of the 
last two weeks, yard stocks are a little lower than many 
retailers had expected, and buying has been stimulated in 
the wholesale market. Prices remain firm and steady. The 
outlook for farm trade is even more discouraging than it 
was a month ago, when the Federal Government estimated 
that Indiana’s wheat crop would be approximately 18,000,- 
00 bushels, when the. State’s normal yield is about 40,000,- 
000 bushels. Grain men who have made a thorough canvass 
®t crop conditions declare that the yield will fall below 
18,000,000 bushels, while reports from some parts of the 
State indicate that much of the wheat is not worth thresh- 
ing. Lumber dealers in farming communities feel that these 
conditions will have at least a slightly adverse influence on 
their farm sales, 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 17.—A condition satisfactory 
to all expectations of local operators prevails in the Nash- 
ville hardwood market, in spite of the usual period of 
summer dullness and in some quarters an even brisk demand 
1S reported. An unusual demand for sound and wormy chest- 
nut from, furniture manufacturers has featured the market, 
if there could actually be called any feature at this season 
of the year, although some dealers insist that furniture 
operators are well stocked with supplies. 

Number 1 chestnut is extremely dull at this time, but 
Poplar has shown signs of strength, when the better grades 
of oak are receiving satisfactory call. 

Demand for floor ng continues steady, one large manufac- 
rer who has just returned from a “scouting” trip north 





tu 





and east reporting heavy sales of this stock. Reports of un- 
usual activity in building operations in both Cleveland and 
Detroit were brought back by this operator, who claims that 
in both cities thousands of families are occupying tents 
while residences are in course of construction. 

One of the most novel selling visits to this market was 
made this week by T Brittan, of the Brittan Lumber 
Company, of Lakewood, Fla., accompanied by HE. B. Rod- 
well. They purchased a Chandler car in Detroit, and are 
making a trip back to Florida, stopping at various markets 
to make sales of yellow pine rift flooring. In Nashville 
satisfactory sales were reported by the lumbermen, who com- 
bined business with pleasure, their success in this market 
being in line with sales made elsewhere. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEmPHIs, TENN., July 18.—Regular train service has 
been inaugurated over the new bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at Memphis and both freight and passenger 
trains are now making use of this structure. This bridge 
will very greatly increase facilities for the handling of west- 
bound traffic and on this account is looked upon as a most 
favorable acquisition from the standpoint of lumber and 
timber interests having extensive plants and propérties in 
eastern Arkansas, 

The White River Land & Timber Company at Augusta, 
Ark., has completed a circular mill with capacity of 30,000 
feet a day. It has accumulated considerable stock of oak 
timber and the new plant is being installed with a view to 
developing this. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, left last night for Little Rock, 
where he will hold a conference this evening with prominent 
lumbermen from Arkansas in regard to the hearing that 
comes up before the Arkansas Railroad Commission Wednes- 
day, July 19, involving a proposed increase in rates on logs, 
bolts and other rough material between stations in that 


NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crity-Saginaw, Micu., July 18.—Lumber business 
in the Saginaw Valley continues very satisfactory with 
the outlook favorable. In some cases the only handicap 
_ ed lack of labor to cope with the increased manufac- 
uring. 

The Westover-Kamm Company, of Bay City, manufacturer 
of interior finish, is‘among those in need of help, particu- 
larly of experienced cabinet makers. The demand from Bay 
City and many parts of Michigan is greater than the ability 
to supply it. The companies, it is said, are figuring close, 
and the advance in prices does not appear to have kept pace 
with the increase in the labor cost. 

The Wolverine Lumber Company (LLtd.) and John Kantzler 
& Son, of Bay City, report conditions as fair with a favor- 
able outlook, and the prices quite firm. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, finds 
prices to be somewhat weaker, while the prospects are good, 
with a fair business prevailing. 

Large importations of lumber are being brought into the 
Saginaw Valley every week from Canadian ports. As an 
example there arrived during the first of this week in Sagi- 
naw the schooner Dayton from Cutler, Ont., with 612.544 
feet of lumber, and the schooner A. W. Wright from Blind 
River. Ont., with 238,052 feet of lumber, 1.390,000 pickets. 
and 312,850 pieces of lath: and in Bay City the steamer 
James P. Donaldson from Port MeNicoll on Lake Superior 
with 412,640 feet of lumber for the Bradley. Miller Company : 
and the schooner Filmore from Thessalon, Ont., with 314,780 
feet of lumber for the estate of E. B. Foss. 

Building is booming, particularly in Bay City, where the 
weekly building permits continue very gratifying. Last week 
the total for building permits was $17,325, the most impor- 
tant of which was a $10,000 building for the Dupont de 
Nemours Company. There are many projects in view which 
will give an added impetus to the present construction record, 
and a large number of new homes are being built. In Sagi- 
naw there is also considerable building and this week wit- 
nessed the informal opening of the new $300,000 Bancroft 
House, which replaces a hostelry that had done loyal ser- 
vice since the early lumber days. The new hotel is one of 
the finest and most modern in Michigan. 

In connection with the acute labor situation in Bay Citv 
Secretary McCabe, of the board of commerce. reports that 
advertisements published in a number of papers in the 
larger cities brought in about 250 workmen, but not enough 
to meet the demand. Automatic machine operators, tool 
makers, carpenters, molders and first-class machinists are 
needed as well as common labor, which is being paid from 
$2.50 to $2.75 a day. ° 

















CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 19.—The lumber trade in 
this territory has ruled rather active during the last 
week. No exceptionally large amount of business is 
reported, but the gradual improvement in the last few weeks 
is continuing. Manufacturers are busy. retailers are buying 
better and the consumer demand shows improvement. Opera- 
tions in the woods have been started by a number of con- 
cerns, although they have been handicapped by the lack of 
labor. Wholesalers report that orders are coming in more 
freely and there is a tendency toward an advance in prices. 
Furniture factories are buving quite heavy, as they are en- 
jioving brisk business, their only trouble being the lack of 
labor. Sash and door and box factories are somewhat active. 
Rirch, oak and gum are the best sellers, gum especially 
showing a good improvement. . 

The scarcity of labor seems to continue generally. In the 
northern Wisconsin woods summer camns have heen working 
with short crews, Manufacturers are also reporting the need 
of additional labor. At Sheboygan several of the hig chair 
factories could use- a large number of men. The John 
Schroeder Lumber Companv has discontinued its night shift 
at the mill in Ashland, and the day crew will have to finish 
the cut of 28,000,000 feet of Inmher. The Willow River 
Lumber Company, Hayward. hos finished its season’s ent, 
which was considerablv larger than that of last vear. The 
employees found no difficultv in securing work with other 
eoncerns as soon as thev finished their work with the Willow 
River companv. The Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Company is 
running full time at Phillins and indications are that there 
will be no let-up in operations for some time. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DututH, MINN., July 19.—Northern Minnesota lum- 
bermen are very well satisfied with the outlook for fall 
business. The view is based largely upon crop prospects 
and sound business conditions generally. together with the 
fact that retail yards in much of the territorv served from 
northern Minnesota will need renlenishing. Stocks are de- 
scribed as small in the country. Probablv the most effective 
bit of news to encourage lumbermen is that the corn cron 
in Towa, Minnesota. Wisconsin and Tllinois has taken a sud- 
den change for the better. It was backward, but good grow- 
ing weather has caused it to develoo amazingly. and at 
nresent carries assurance of a verv satisfactory yield. Lum- 
bermen look forward to a busy fall and winter. 





LIFORNIA 


| California White Pine 














California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 








Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


| Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


California Redwood 


In Bevel Siding and Finish. 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


No. 16 California St., 
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4 == ~WHOLESALE LUMBER ‘ 


Steamship Agents 
Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 
Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood 


brings repeat orders when recom- 
mended for siding, lath, shingles, 
doors and window frames, inte- 
rior and exterior trim, silo staves, 
and all kinds of lumber. Buy it 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 





























ort Orford 
CEDAR 


has no equal for interior finish, 
boat building, wharf and yard plank- 
ing, factory lumber, cut up stock, crating 
material, moulding, etc. It is light, soft and 
easy to work; takes and holds stain or enamel 
perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








A Messenger of Good Cheer To 
Distressed Dealers 


isa door that will live up to the claims made for it and that’s why 
we say a message of good cheer” because you’ll always find 


*“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


better than you expected them to be. We want you to compare 
their natural beauty in grain and figure with that of other doors 
and then you'll understand why they bring repeat orders to deal- 
ers selling them. 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Bat- 
tens may be included to complete car of doors. 
Order today. Window and door frames a specialty. 
Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative. 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W.S. NURENBURG, - - ~ Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


























Repeat 
Orders 


once you stock your yard with 
dependable lumber. Our lumber 

is always dependable for we brand 
every piece with this trade mark. 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Area 
Certainty 











Try ‘‘Electric Brand ’*’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring - 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastera Mer. => WERETT, WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








RITE- RED CEDAR 
GRADE SHINGLES 


We specialize in Rite-Grade. Let us hear from you. 
Prompt shipments. Always ready for Rite-Grade orders. 


GRAYS HARBOR SHINGLE CO. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 











RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We want your orders for Rite-Grade Perfects. We 
specialize that grade. Strictly clear and vertical grain. 








ALOHA LUMBER CO., ALoua, wasn. 








pee A Wein, ee ee 
Idaho White and 
Western Pine 


Good 
Grades 


Prompt 








Shipments 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








N. H. Huey is spending the week in Michigan look- 
ing after the interests of the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany. 


C. W. Meyers, Detroit representative of the Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, was in Chicago this week look- 
ing up business and friends. 


T. E. Jones, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
F, T. Dooley Lumber Company, while in Chicago this 
week looked after the interests of his company. 


C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., was in the city 
this week seeing how business is going at the local 
office of his concern and greeting his many friends in 
the trade. 


Albert Trupf, of the Thomasen Troetz Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, spent the week in Chicago looking 
over the hardwood market and getting a line on the 
fall trade. 


F. J. Darke, general sales manager of the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis., spent Thursday and 
Friday of last week in Chicago calling on friends and 
looking up prospects for the fall business. 


S. H. Fullerton, East St. Louis, Ill., president of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, was in Chicago last 
week at the office of the company, attending to business 
and looking over prospects for fall trade. 


C. P. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash., dealer in poles and posts, spent several 
days this week in Chicago calling upon friends in the 
business and looking up business prospects. 


Fred M. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, spent some time in Chicago 
calling upon the trade and renewing acquaintances and 
departed with a pleased smile when he looked at the 
number of orders he had received. 


Henry G. Klopp, president of the White Pine Sash 
Company, Spokane, Wash., who was in Chicago to give 
testimony at the hearing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, left Wednesday for St. Louis, to attend to 
business matters connected with the company. 


George Lammers, manager of the S. H. L. Lumber 
Company, of Spokane, spent a few days in Chicago look- 
ing after the company’s business and visiting his brother, 
‘* Art’’ Lammers, who attends to the sales of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Company in the Chicago territory. 


T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Company, Duluth, 
Minn., stopped off in Chicago for a few days this week on 
his way back from the Shriners’ meeting in Buffalo. 
He reports an excellent trip and judging from his 
smiles he must have enjoyed himself very much. 


A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Chicago a few days this 
week. Secretary Porter is making a business trip 
through the middle central States and does not expect 
to get back to Spokane before the end of the month. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, is being initiated into the mysteries 
of golf at the South Shore Country Club. He played 
several days this week and reports some progress, al- 
though he does not claim as yet to qualify as an expert, 
but says he is not quite in the 61 class—out in 61 and 
back in 65. 


Frank G. Wisner, treasurer of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., who has* been in Chicago testifying 
at the interstate commerce hearing, spent the week end 
in Clinton, Iowa, visiting relatives. He returned to Chi- 
eago the first ,part of the week, looked in at the hearing 
and left for Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, where he 
will remain for a few days. 


E. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the Northwestern 
Redwood Company, and of the California Redwood 
Association, who has been attending the interstate 
commerce hearing, left for Washington, D. C., where 
he will present the redwood case before the Federal 
Trade Commission. From there he will go to Maine for 
a month or six weeks’ vacation with his family. 


J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, Spokane, Wash., said that he did not 
like the hot weather in Chicago and after spending 
three days at the interstate commerce hearing and in 
calling upon friends in the city, returned to the West, 
where, if all reports are to be believed, an occasional 
snow flurry is still in evidence. 


The Chicago office of the Germain Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been moved from the McCormick Build- 
ing to Room 452 Peoples Gas Building. Adair Lockman, 
who recently was elected vice president of the company, 
in charge of western sales, is now in active charge of the 
Chieago branch and has moved his family from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago. The telephone of the office is Harri- 
son 3380. - 


Mr. Stetson, of the Emerson Hardwood Company, 
Portland, Ore., spent several days in calling upon the 
trade in Chicago. His company has been unable to 
secure Japanese oak logs because of lack of tonnage 
to carry it. It has considered manufacturing the Pa- 
cifie coast oak to supply the trade, but so far has not 
put the plan into operation, as it would involve install- 
ing a great deal of new machinery. 


H. D. Pettibone, sales agent of the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company, has just returned from a vacation on the 


Pacific coast. He visited in Portland and motored 
through the surrounding country and also paid a visit 
to the new mill of the Shevlin-Hixon Company at Pend 
Ore. He was very much impressed with the natural 
beauty of the scenery and the amount of flowers in !’ort- 
land, but he expressed himself as being very well satis- 
fied to return to Chicago. 


Clarence Boyle, of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), has just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to mills in the South, 
During his trip Mr. Boyle visited the band mill of the 
company at Widdsville, La. He was impressed by the 
fact that at all the mills he visited in the South stocks 
appear to be badly broken. He expects that prices will 
rise this fall and that there will be a good business, 


G. A. Vangsness, Chicago representative of the Stey- 
ens & Jarvis Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has 
just returned from a vacation in St. Paul and in Wis- 
consin. During his trip Mr. Vangsness visited the mill 
at Eau Claire and found everybody very optimistic in 
regard to the fall trade. He said that upon his return 
to this city he found so much work accumulated that 
he has not had time to turn around and he wonders 
why it is that business always turns up when a fellow 
takes a vacation. 


A. J. Nabors, for ten years manager of the pole de- 
partment of the National Pole Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been transferred to the Chicago office to take the 
place of William Mueller, jr., who resigned on July 1. 
Mr. Nabors has spent a great many years in the pole 
business, having entered the New York office of the com- 
pany as a young man and worked up through the various 
departments to his present position. Mr. Mueller ex- 
pects to remain in the pole business, but has made no 
definite plans. 


Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., was in Chi- 
cago for a day this week en route home after a few days’ 
recreation in Wisconsin following his attendance at the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress in Detroit last week, 
where he was one of the principal speakers at the Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Session. Mr. Snell reports a lull in the 
demand for cypress just now, largely a result of seasonal 
conditions, however, but he confidently looks forward 
to an early resumption of active buying that will keep 
the stock moving from producing centers at a lively rate. 
He expressed the conviction that much good would come 
to the lumber industry as a result of the Southern Pine 
School of Salesmanship in St. Louis and the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress in Detroit, both. of which events 
were of the greatest importance to the lumber trade. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, delivered an address on the de- 
velopment of lumber use before the Cincinnati conven- 
tion of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
July 18. In his address Mr. Kellogg dwelt upon the 
fact that the greatest problem of the lumber industry 
today is the utilization of the waste of the log, and he 
said that this is not only a lumber problem but a na- 
tional problem, as the lumber industry is second in size 
of America’s great industries. Every effort of the lum- 
berman is to find a use for the parts of the tree that are 
now destroyed, and much of the success of this move- 
ment depends on the codperation of all the users of 
lumber. The lumberman is a conservationist, and if 
business conditions will permit will do a great deal to 
save the forests for the future, and the utilization of the 
present waste by proper development of methods of using 
lumber will aid in making conservation possible. 





WILL OPERATE NEW MILL SOON 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under date 
of July 15 H. F. Adey, sales manager of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Company, McNary, La., whose big mill 
recently was destroyed by fire, says that the little mill 
is still in operation and by October 15 it is hoped to 
have the new mill in operation, this plant to be an 
exact duplicate of the one that was burned. Mr. Adey 
says that the Cady company’s order files are loaded 
with timber cutting and that it has a good assortment 
of dimension and is prepared to take care of its cus- 
tomers on practically all items of dimension, both No. 1 
and No, 2 





FROM THE FAR NORTH 


Where would it be expected to find enthusiasm and 
‘‘push’’ at this time of the year if not in the North? 
Well, for once in the life of this humble pen pusher his 
strategy was well planned and by cautious execution he 
found himself on Wednesday morning of this week com- 
fortably seated across the desk from Thomas F. Toomey, 
in the office of the International Lumber Company, at 
1311 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, determined to 
get the truth about that big output of white pine about 
which Mr. Toomey and his associates are so persistently 
enthusiastic. 

Did we get it? Well, we will leave it to you. We were 
off at the scratch—at least Mr. Toomey was, for he had 
just returned from an inspection trip to the mills of the 
International Lumber Company, at International Falls 
and Spooner, Minn., as well as the mill of the Keewatin 
Lumber Company, Keewatin, Ont., and what he saw there 
unquestionably was enough to make any man whose one 
ambition in life is to sell lumber want to cut his visi' 
short and get back to those parts of the country where 
lumber is bought. 

The writer would not attempt to tell in figures how 
many board feet these mills have in yards and sheds, 
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but Mr. Toomey says the stocks are all well balanced 
and the white pine particularly very dry, which would 
infer that the International Lumber Company is prepared 
to make prompt shipments. He was especially enthusi- 
astic about the large trees they are now cutting and pre- 
dicts more ‘‘shop and better’’ this year than ever before, 
while the total output of white pine will exceed that of 
previous years by 25 percent to 30 percent. 

This would not indicate that white pine is yet extinct, 
nor would the statement that they are now cutting one 
inch lumber full thickness; so it would appear that there 
really is a good foundation for the enthusiasm that 
emanates from this lumber office in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building about the white pine that is sold from it. 

While the mills now are working to daily capacity this 
interview established the fact that arrangements have 
been made to put on a night crew in the planing mills 
so that there shall be no slump in shipments of dressed 
lumber. Under the direction of M. L. Elsemore, general 
superintendent, another innovation has been made that 
will facilitate prompt shipments and that is the piling 
of different woods in separate piles so that orders for 
white pine norway or spruce can be filled without any 
waste of time or labor. 

Speaking of the spruce being manufactured by these 
mills this year Mr. Toomey said that owing to the in- 
creased demand by the paper mills only such logs as will 
measure 12 inches and larger surface clear were going 
into the sawmills, hence the spruce output this year will 
average wider and of better quality than ever before. 

At Keewatin the Keewatin Lumber Company is enjoy- 
ing a very satisfactory local trade that seems to be fos- 
tered by the crop prospects, which are said to promise a 
harvest equal to that of last year, when Manitoba re- 
corded a bumper crop. 

With the danger of high water past and crews work- 
ing to full quota Mr. Toomey scarcely can be blamed for 
being enthusiastic, for he feels that no matter how urgent 
the demands of his trade may be later on his mills will 
be able to supply these demands with their usual prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 

Mr. Toomey was accompanied on his two weeks’ trip 
by Mrs. Toomey, Master Francis and Miss Helen Toomey 
and Mr, and Mrs. George A. Hoene. 





OPENING CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 


The E. L. Bruce Company, Little Rock, Ark., which 
is a specialty manufacturer of high grade oak flooring, 
is opening a Chicago surface warehouse at Twelfth and 
Canal Streets. Mr. Bruce says that the Chicago trade 
has been extremely good for the past year and that 
to be of fullest service to the company’s customers 
the establishment of a warehouse is necessary. Several 
hundred thousand feet of matched oak flooring will be 
earried in stock in all grades and thicknesses and 
square edge strip flooring will be carried later if it is 
found that the trade requires it. 

The location of the warehouse is especially adapted 
to serving the needs of customers. From it deliveries 


will be made direct to the freight depots, so that tess - 


than carload orders going out of the city will go for- 
ward the same day that they are received. This com- 
pany is going to make a specialty of supplying dealers 
within short distances of Chicago with orders for oak 
flooring on short notice, and thus will make it unneces- 
sary for retailers to carry a large stock. At present 
Mr. Bruce has a temporary office in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, but as soon as the stock is established 
in the warehouse the office will be moved there. Mr. 
Bruce has just returned from a combined vacation and 
business trip to Wisconsin. Incidentally he managed 
to take a few days’ fishing at Silver Lake, Wis., and 
reports very good luck. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From July 12 to July 17, inclusive, five vessels brought 
1,165,000 feet of lumber and 6,500 ties to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—345,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer N. J. Nessen, from Harbor 
Springs, Mich. The next largest cargo—320,000 feet— 
- carried by the steamer Sidney O. Neff, from Wells, 

ich. } 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 
, zoly 12—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 
eet. 

July 14—Steamer W. J. Carter, Rapid River, Mich., 200,000 


feet; schooner Lucy A. Simpson, Hessel, Mich., 6,500 ties. 
a 16—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Wells, Mich., 320,000 
e 


July 17—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
345,000 feet. 


fe 





LOOKS FOR POSTBELLUM PROSPERITY 


After spending several days in Chicago attending the 
nterstate Commerce Commission hearing on the re- 
clas ‘ification of lumber and lumber products, John H. 
Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., left Tuesday night for New York and 
other points in the East to look after important business 
ma'ters before returning home. To the AMERICAN LuM- 
BEY MAN Mr. Kirby expressed the belief that the pres- 
ent poliey of curtailment being generally adopted in the 
Southern pine producing country will have a beneficial 
effvrt, and he looks for a steadier market immediately 
with better prices prevailing in the near*future. He ex- 
pressed the belief that by September 1 manufacturers 
would be enjoying a good demand at satisfactory prices. 

‘ir, Kirby is not one of those who think that the 
economie alliance entered into by the nations now at 
War with the central powers of Europe will result in any 
disadvantage to the lumber trade of the United States; 
rather, he expresses the belief that after the close of the 
European war there will be a tremendous demand for 
the products of the forests of the United States and 
that manufacturers will have all they can do to supply 
this demand, 


=] 


GIVEN SIGNAL HONOR 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., July 17—The Grand Rapids 
lumber industry has been paid a signal honor in the 
appointment by Mayor Tilma of Robert K. Jardine to 
one of the places on the board of public works. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Jardine is another step by Mayor 
Tilma in placing on the various boards of the city men 
who are thoroughly conversant with the industries for 
which Grand Rapids is famous. Mr. Jardine is one of 
the best known lumber and building men in Grand 
Rapids, having been actively identified with the Build- 
ers’ & Traders’ Exchange and being an active associa- 
tion worker, devoting much time to the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association and being responsible in a 
measure for the success which that association has 
achieved. 





ROBERT K. JARDINE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.; 
Appointed to Board of Public Works by the Mayor 





SHORTAGE OF VESSELS IN LAKE TRADE 


The J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, Chicago, says 
that business is improving, as every mail now brings in 
orders where ten days ago, nothing was obtained. This 
company operates a line of boats in carrying lumber 
on the Great Lakes and finds that this year it is abso- 
lutely impossible to handle all the business that is of- 
fered. Mr. Nessen says that this is due to the with- 
drawal from the lake traffic of many boats since the 
outbreak of the war, and to the fact that companies 
operating boats on the lakes have allowed the number 
of vessels to decrease during. the last ten years. He 
said that so far as his knowledge goes no new boats 
are being built for the lake trade and he does not think 
it advisable, because in normal times there is a greater 
supply of bottoms on the lakes than there is tonnage, 
and that the amount of lumber being shipped by water 
is decreasing as the forests are cut away on the shores 
of the lake and in time will practically cease. His 
company has operated a line of boats for twenty years 
and starting with eleven vessels now has three, having 
failed to replace those sold or retired from service 
during past years, because of the decreasing call. 





BUILDING HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN. 

The wheat harvest is two-thirds finished and the yield 
will run some place between eight and ten bushels an 
acre. Mohler reports about 40,000 acres for this county. 
A greater number of bushels will be marketed than last 
year and the quality is above last season’s. More corn 
has been planted than for a great many years. At pres- 
ent the dry weather is cutting it short; there will be 
some corn even if it should continue ten days longer. 
Less kafir and other grain sorghum crops have been 
planted than for several years, on account of the larger 
acreage going to corn. The oats crop is about one-half 
the usual amount in yield an acre, and the acreage about 
normal. There has been considerable building, several 
new barns have been erected in the year and a few dwel- 
lings. The lumber trade in this section will depend upon 
the balance of the crop season; with a favorable season 
and some money in the farmers’ hands they will build 
barns and houses, otherwise they will wait until the next 
good crop year. 

UnRICH PLANING MitL Company. 





WOOD WASTE FOUND OF CONSTANT AND HIGH VALUE 


WasuHInctTon, D. C., July 10.—The United States For- 
est Service has found, after a short field study, that lum- 
bermen and woodworking factories are making extensive 
use of the Wood Waste Exchange, which was established 
two years ago. The object of the field study was to de- 
termine to what extent the opportunities offered are 
being taken advantage of. Only a small percentage of 
the total number of concerns listed were visited, but a 
relatively large number were found to have benefited 
from the exchange. 

Makers of wooden novelties have been successful in find- 
ing supplies of material near their plants. Other wood- 
working industries have been enabled to dispose of their 
waste at higher prices than they otherwise could have 
obtained. It frequently happened that many of the firms 
—hbuyers and sellers of waste—were located near each 
other, but until recently have had no way to get to- 
gether. 

The exchange consists of two lists of names of manu- 
facturers, which are sent quarterly to those desiring them. 
One of these is a list of ‘‘Opportunities to Sell Waste’’ 
and contains the names and addresses of firms that use 
sawdust and small pieces of wood. The other is of ‘‘Op- 
portunities to Buy Waste,’’ giving the names of con- 
cerns that have waste to sell. No charge is made for 
the service and all manufacturers are at liberty to have 
their names added to either list, which will be done on 
receipt of a request by the Forest Service in this city. 

A report made of the recent field study contains a 
number of illustrations of the way in which the ex- 
change is working to the advantage of both the lum- 
berman and the woodworking manufacturer. It says: 

A manufacturer of novelties located in Camden, N. J., 
makes for the Philadelphia department store trade a num- 
ber of different articles for kitchen use. One of these is 
known as a sink rack and is laid in the bottom of porcelain- 
lined sinks to prevent the porcelain from chipping off in the 
process of dish washing. In the making of these racks half- 
inch dowels 18 inches long and one-inch squares 12 
inches long are required. The manufacturer formerly cut 
this stock from the plank, but is now purchasing the two 
classes of material needed from firms included in the “List 
of Opportunities to Buy Waste.” He also makes clothes 
props, and for his raw material purchases edgings from a 
sawmill given in the list mentioned above. Other articles 
are made at various seasons of the year and the manufac- 
turer expects to obtain all of his raw material from firms 
listed with the exchange. 

A New York City factory which makes small bathroom 
cabinets and other plumbers’ woodwork requires small dimen- 
sion material readily obtained from waste. Through the aid 
of the exchange it has been able to locate sources of supply 
and is now securing large quantities of the stock desired 
from sawmill slabs, shorts and the like. 


A large lumber company in New York State formerly’ 


accumulating small pieces of yellow poplar is now supplying 
the needs of a factory in the same State which uses material 
of this sort in the manufacture of grocery bins, to the mutual 
advantage of both. 

Another lumber company in New York is able to dispose 
of hickory squares to a manufacturer of edge tools in 
Connecticut. The stock is cut to specified sizes and is turned 
into chisel handles. The purchaser thus secures satisfactory 
raw material in semifinished form at a reduction in cost 
and the seller disposes of his waste at a little better than 
firewood prices. 

In the manufacture of composition flooring from 10 to 25 
percent of fine sawdust is employed, A Philadelphia firm 


engaged in this industry requires 24 tons of such material a 
month and has been able to obtain a part of its require- 
ments from a New York lumber company. Both concerns 
have been benefited by the transaction. 

Brush blocks are small pieces of wood in various species 
and sizes. An Illinois factory requires large quantities of 
these blocks in beech, birch and maple and has been able 
to secure several shipments from a lumber company cutting 
these species, the latter firm bolting its trimmings and slabs 
to the sizes specified. ; 

A New York woodworking establishment formerly sold its 
waste accumulation as firewood. It is now cutting the small 
pieces of white «ak and sugar maple to size and disposing 
of them to a maker of wooden novelties in Connecticut for 
use in the manufacture of furniture knobs. 

A clock maker of Connecticut requiring oak, birch, mahog- 
any, yellow poplar and chestnut in 4/4 to 10/4 thicknesses, 
random widths and lengths has been able to secure the re- 
quired material from waste accumulated in the planing mill 
and cabinet making departments of a New York lumber com- 
pany. 

The fact that a number of waste problems already have 
been solved through the medium of the Wood Waste Ex- 
change is an indication that it produces results. Lumber- 
men and wood using factories will find the exchange of con- 
siderable value in locating markets for their mill and fac- 
tory waste, while manufacturers of novelties and small 
wooden commodities will be helped to secure the raw material 
needed in their establishments. 





LONGSHOREMEN RESUME WORK 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cau., July 20—Many union longshore- 
men resumed work here today under a new agreement 
with the Waterfront Employers’ Association to work at 
the wages paid before the strike and to negotiate further 
or until August 1. The shipowners of the Pacific coast 
with which the lumber shipping interests are connected 
have taken no new steps toward coming to agreement 
with the stevedores so the lumber situation remains sta- 
tionary. The lumber interests are said to be holding 
out for the open shop and it is expected that a nonunion 
stevedoring company will be formed capable of handling 
all lumber shipments from Coast ports. It is reported 
that the lumbermen may resume operations early next 
week at San Francisco yards, which have been closed 
seven weeks, with nonunion workmen in both stevedoring 
and yarding ends. 





SHIP SHOOKS TO GREECE 


Banoor, ME., July 15.—Oldtown, which has sent 
canoes practically all around the world, has recently sent 
off an entire train of box shooks for the currant packers 
of Greece. All the care surrounded the details of this 
shipment of boxes that would be observed if the ship- 
ment were of munitions of war. These seven carloads 
of boxes, made from Maine grown timber, were sent by 
express freight via New York, being packed in a com- 
partment of the steamer’s hold specially reserved for 
them. The boxes were ordered by the Grecian Govern- 
ment, which has caused much wonder. It has been ex- 
plained that, with international finances so uncertain, the 
Government stepped in and aided the currant growers. 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using 7 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 





Shingles 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders, 


Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Wiz” 


| Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. -J 








HYMENEAL | 


POTTER-KLOECKNER.—The wedding of Glenn Allen 
Potter and Miss Agnes Kloeckner, daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Kloeckner, of Spokane, Wash., was solemnized June 21 
at the parsonage of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Spokane, Wash., the Rev. A. Verhagen officiating. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Potter left for Seat- 
tle and other Coast points and the wedding trip extended 
back through Salt Lake and Denver to Chicago. Mr. 
Potter is well kncwn in lumber and cedar circles in the 
Inland Empire, having been with the E. T. Chapin Co., 
of Spokane, for the last five years, in charge of the gen- 
eral office the last year, during Mr. Chapin’s absence in 
St. Louis. Mr. Potter is now opening an office for the 
company in Chicago, where the young couple will make 
their home. Mrs. Potier is a charming Spokane girl, 
with hosts of friends both in and out of lumber circles. 
She is a sister of Mrs. Chapin and has made her home 
with the Chapins for a number of years. 











DRIESBACH-BIDLAC.—The wedding of Miss Venice 
Bidlac, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Bidlac, to John 
R. Driesbach, was celebrated at the home of the bride’s 
parents in White Pigeon, Mich., July 12. The ring cere- 
mony was used by Rev. Howard Jarret as the couple stood 
before a large bank of flowers. Following the ceremony a 
four-course wedding breakfast was served and the guests 
were only the immediate families. Mr. Driesbach is the 
junior member of the lumber firm of F. C. Driesbach & 
Son, of White Pigeon, Mich. The bride and groom left 
for a motor trip to many of the summer resorts in north- 
ern Michigan, including Petoskey, Central Mackinac and 
other points. They will be at home to friends in their 
new bungalow on First South Street after August 15. 





MILLER-BARTO.—William Charles Miller and Miss 
Jeanette M. Barto, both of Seattle, Wash., were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents in that city, Wednes- 
day, July 12. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
C. R. Scase, of Spokane. Following the wedding the 
happy couple left for a three weeks’ honeymoon, going 
by automobile to Lake Crescent in the Olympic Moun- 
tains. Mr. Miller is buyer for the Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, which operates a wholesale business 
and a line of retail yards. 





STEVENS-WHITNEY.—Ralph Stevens and Miss Mar- 
ion Whitney were united in marriage at Trinity Epis- 
copal Church in Seattle, Wash., June 15. The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. W. H. Bliss, rector of Trinity 
Parish. They are spending their honeymoon on an auto- 
mobile tour in British Columbia and will be at home 
to their friends after July 20 at 4603 First Avenue N. E., 
Seattle. Mr. Stevens is Seattle manager for the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation. 





PIERCE-FOSTER.—An engagement announcement of 
interest ot Malden and Newton (Mass.) society people is 
that of Miss Pauline Foster, the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles T. Foster, 72 Hawthorne Street, Mal- 
den, and Charles Wilder Pierce, of Newton Center. Miss 
Foster was graduated from Dana Hall, Wellesley, in 1911. 
She is also a graduate of Miss Baird’s School in Nor- 
walk, Conn. Mr. Pierce is the youngest son of Mrs. 
Jennie E. Thornton Pierce and the late George A. Pierce, 
of Stamstead, Quebec. He is engaged in the lumber 
business in Boston. 





SPIEGEL-KARGES.—The marriage of Miss Estelle 
Karges, daughter of W. T. Karges, president of the 
Karges Wagon Co., Evansville, Ind., and George Spiegel 
took place July 12 in St. Louis, Mo., where Mr. and Mrs. 
Spiegel will reside. 
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Atlas Lumber Company, “wast” 
Manufacturers 
Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
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Red Cedar Shingles 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














One of the largest timber transfers in recent years was 
made last week when the H. M. Loud Sons Lumber Com- 
pany and Bruce Loud transferred all their holding on the 
Au Sable River and shore of Lake Huron to a copartner- 
ship composed of Selig Solomon, Joseph H. Hayes and 
Frank E. Crowley. The transfer included 97,000 acres, 
7,000 acres of which is virgin hardwood. The remainder is 
scattered through four counties, Montmorency, Oscoda, 
Alcona and Iosco. The selling price has not been dis- 
closed, but is believed to be in the neighborhood of a 
quarter million dollars, The transfer includes all the hold- 
ings of the Louds at the time of the fire in 1911, when 
their mills at Au Sable and Oscoda were destroyed. 





The Ranway Lumber Co., of Webster Springs, W. Va., 
recently organized, has bought a tract of timber on Big 
Sugar Creek, W. Va., which it is estimated will produce 
35,000.000 feet of lumber. The company has leased the 
band mill at Pickens and is rebuilding the property and over- 
hauling the machinery. 





E. E. Cottrill, of Sand Fork, W. Va., has bought all the 
timber holdings of the Parkersburg Mill Co., of Parkersburg, 
on the Kanawha River and all its tributaries north of the 
company’s boom. The purchase comprises about 15,000 logs. 
Mr. Cottrill will engage in the timber business for himself. 





The Pekin Stave Co. of Illinois has bought the Shingle 
House tract of virgin timberland comprising 2,850 acres, lo- 
cated eight miles south of Eudora, Ark. The consideration 
is given as $40,000. A first-class mill will be installed. 


The Standard Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Cal., has 
bought a tract of pine timberland located south of Straw- 
berry, Cal. The price paid is said to have been $34,500. 


The Bluffton Land & Timber Co., of Bluffton, Ind., last 
week sold 17,000 acres timberland near Greenwood, Miss., 
to Orin D. Garrett and Dr. Frank W. Garrett, of Liberty 
Center, Ind.. and Thomas Turpin. of Mississippi. A large 
band mill will be installed to replace circular saws now in 
use. The timber tract is covered with gum and hickory. 








The Roselake Lumber Co., of Roselake, Ida., has bought 
54,000,000 feet of saw timber in the vicinity of Leiberg 
Creek, a branch of the Little North Fork, Idaho, from 
Supervisor M. H. Wolfe. of the Forest Service. The consid- 
= is given as $135,000. Most of the timber is white 
pine. 





The Menasha Wooden Ware Co.. of Menasha, Wis.. has 
sold 5.000 acres of timberland on the North Coos and South 
Coos Rivers, Oregon, to Thomas Irvine, H. H. Irvine, J. H. 
Skinner and O. D. Lampher, of St. Paul, Minn. The con- 
sideration is given as $150,000. 





Cc. H. Bartlett, manager for the National Lumber & Creo- 
soting Co., Texarkana, Ark., has bought 10,000 acres of 
timber and will have it cut into cross ties and shipped to the 
plant. 


—— 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 

St. Joun, N. B., July 17.—Receipt of more Govern. 
ment orders for England and France has improved the 
lumber situation. Apart from that no new business ig 
being put through on transatlantic account, although large 
quantities of lumber are being shipped from provincial] 
ports on former orders and the mills are all busy. The 
British. market for spruce deals has declined to £22 per 
standard and one shipper expresses doubt if £20 could be 
secured at the moment. The industry, however, continues 
active all over the Province. While shipments coutinye 
to go to the American market it is very dull at present, 

The war has revived the hemlock bark industry. Years 
ago large quantities were required for tanning purposes 
and many men were employed. That trade passed away, 
with new methods of tanning leather, but the scarcity of 
certain acids has led to a return to old methods to some 
extent, and crews are in the woods getting out the hemlock 
bark, which is worth $8 per cord where previously there 
was no market. Hemlock lumber is also worth more than 
it was years ago, but the demand is very small, 

The local lumber market is rather dull, although building 
permits are fully a hundred percent larger in value for the 
— six months of 1916 than for the corresponding period 
ast year. : 


NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 15.—Reports from retail lumber 
dealers in western Canada show that the trade of the 
last two weeks has been a very decided improvement on 
that of the preceding few weeks and that it is well ahead 
of a corresponding period of last year. In every western 
city there is a decidedly optimistic tone among the retailers 
and they are looking forward to an improvement in their 
business for the remainder of the year. 

According to the general manager of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Association at Winnipeg business is splendid, and is 
as good as in 1913. He said that the beauty of it is in the 
way in which payments are coming in. Retailers through- 
out the prairie Provinces are taking cash discounts. 

In the cities, however, trade is not so good, it still being 
below normal. 

Lumber market prospects in the vrairie Provinces at the 
present time are better than they have been for three years, 
according to A. B. Cushing, of the Cushing Lumber Com- 
pany, Calgary, Alta. Stocks held by prairie dealers, he said, 
are light. He found that the same condition exists in 
British Columbia mill yards. The good crop last season 
and the splendid prospects for another big harvest are the 
factors which have brought about the improvement in the 
lumber situation in the prairies, said Mr. Cushing. From 
reports he has received the crop promises to be as good as in 
1915, although the wheat acreage in the aggregate is some- 
what less. Farmers buy lumber chiefly for the construction 
of houses and barns. Later they are likely to be in the 
market for considerable quantities of lumber for granaries, 


SEARCHING STATE FOR SECOND GROWTH PINE 


SAVANNAH, GaA., July 18.—The active demand for sec- 
ond growth timber to be used for sheeting for roofing 
and other inside building purposes has resulted in the 
sale for cash of large acreages of such timber in the 
northern part of Muscogee and the southern part of 
Harris County, and the recent inauguration of an in- 
dustry, with headquarters at Ellerslie, that is paying 
$5,000 a month in wages. 

Some time ago representatives of Alexander Bros. 
Company, of Forest City, N. C., quietly began buying 
timber rights on farms in the vicinity of Midland, in 
Muscogee County, and Calaula, Ellerslie and Waverly 
Hall, in Harris County. They were after second growth 
pine entirely, and they paid surprisingly good prices. 

They have bought and paid for 20,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber in these sections, have already established and have 
in operation a number of sawmills, and aré building and 
will soon have completed and in operation a large plan- 
ing mill at Ellerslie. All of the lumber cut at the com- 
pany’s various mills will be dressed at the new planing 
mill, and it is understood that it will be shipped direct 
to New York, where there is a lively demand for it. It 
is said that much of it will be used as a basis in the con- 
struction of composition roofs. 

The machinery for the new planing mill is now en route 
from Boston, and the plant will be complete and in oper- 
ation in August. It will have a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet. The company has already cut about 2,000,000 feet 
of timber at the various sawmills nearby Ellerslie. The 
Southern Railway has put in sidetracks to the site of the 
new mill. The new industry will give employment to 
seventy-five or 100 men. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof‘may be obtained from R. E. Burn 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,190,532. Semiautomatic wood lathe. Michael Fanget, 
Lyons, France. i 

1,190,739. Sawing machine. Arthur L. Edwards, Lewis- 
town, Mont. perzace 

1,190,805. Planing machinery. Peter A. Solem, Cincin 
net, Ohio, assignor to J. A. Fay & Egan Company, same 

ace. - : 

1,191,099. Waterproofed wall board. John H. Thickens, 
Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to the Beaver Company, same place. 


NEWS FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


Omana, Nes., July 18.—A sudden boost in prices of 
yellow pine and Coast stuff has been noticed in the last 
few weeks and a greater rise still is looked for by gore 
of the most careful observers of. the lumber market. = 
coming on the heels of the long decline in yellow re t of 
the none too strong market of western fir caught a ° biy 
the dealers over the State with their stocks remar wn Hd 
and uncomfortably low. They scratched for cover gor 
ately, however. and the buying of stocks for the yards 
been rather brisk in the last ten days or two weeks. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN MARKET 


New York, July 18.—Demand is on a better basis 
than last week and there is a strong indication that the 
recession in prices has reached the bottom. North Caro- 
lina pine and spruce both moved up a little. Wholesalers 
complain that the business they are getting from the yards 
is not in line with the active business enjoyed by a large 
number of retailers. This condition is easy to account for 
because three months ago when the yards were doing -prac- 
tically no business they were heavy buyers when prices began 
their upward spurt, and it is no more than natural to lock 
for the opposite conditions to prevail at this time. Most 
yards are busy and building plans indicate a good summer's 
demand for building operations and yard managers feel 
that they can afford to move cautiously and that mill sup- 
plies are ample to take care of their requirements. 

Real estate men are much encouraged over the recession 
in prices of hard building materials such as copper, brass, 
steel, brick ete. It is conceded that lumber never had rela- 
tive advance in prices enjoyed by these other lines. While 
lumber was not considered too high to develop plans to any 
extent, yet in many boroughs lumber formed such a small 
percentage of material required for construction that the 
high prices in other respects held back considerable work. 
In the metal trades it is felt that the high tide of the 
ammunition business has been reached and passed and that 
from now on a readjustment of normal conditions gradually 
will be obtained, leaving more money available for building 
operations, as is evidenced by the substantial increase in 
plans filed the last six months, New York City showing a 
gain of 117 percent over last year. All along the borough of 
Brooklyn has been a little backward, but last week its gain 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000 in new permits. 

». J. Feitner, of the Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company, 
cypress wholesaler, Brooklyn. N. Y., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Orange National Bank, Orange, N. J. This bank 
was organized in 1828 and it is a very high honor to be 
elected a director. Mr, Feitner is also a director of the 
Orange Trust Company. M. J. E. Hoban, of the company, 
leaves this week for a trip to Lukens, Fla., where he wif 
visit the Tilghman Cypress Company, which is controlled by 
the Hoban-Hunter-Feitner interests. 

Arthur E. Lane, Grand Central Terminal, New York City, 
who handles considerable Pacific coast lumber in this market, 
returned during the week from a several weeks’ trip to the 
Coast. where he visited the mills whose outputs are handled 
by him in this market. Mr. Lane reports Coast conditions to 
he in good shape and says that while the eastern demand 
slowed up during June inquiries the last two weeks indicate 
a revival. Robert W. Higbie, 45 Broadway, also returned 
from a pleasure trip to the Coast. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

BurraLo, N. Y., July 19.—The lumber yards of this 
section are handicapped by a great scarcity of labor and 
from all appearances more trouble will be experienced 
this fall than now. Men are leaving the yards to take work 
at occupations that promise better wages, and it is not 
dificult for able-bodied laborers to get from 35 to 40 cents 
an hour on the docks and elsewhere among the many indus- 
tries which just now are running at a more active rate 
than usual at this season. A slower handling of lumber 
cargoes is a consequence, and some yards have had lumber 
on the wharves for two or three weeks for lack of available 
labor to get it to the yards. 

Four lumber cargoes arrived here during the last week, 
bringing a total of 2,930,507 feet of stock. This is an in- 
crease over the preceding week and about up to the usual 
shipments at this season. Yards receiving stock were those 
of G. Elias & Bro., the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, H. M. 
McNeil and Montgomery Bros. & Co. 

Building permits for last week numbered seventy-eight 
with twenty-six wooden dwellings. The total cost of permits 
was $527,800, which is the largest amount in a number of 
weeks. Two large permits account for the big increase. 
One was to the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works for 
$252,500, to cover the cost of factory extensions, and_ the 
other to Mrs. S. H. Knox, who will build a house on Dela- 
ware Avenue, above Summer Street, at a cost of $150,000. 

“Yellow pine brick siding’ is the novelty in lumber that 
promises to take. Buffalo dealers who have obtained some of 
it say that it sells readiiy. There are stories of housc- 
holders who could not rent certain of their premises with 
ordinary exteriors, but on using this yellow pine as a cover- 
ing for foundations improvement in appearance was so great 
that renting was easy. The price is not high and the builder 
with an eye to bright and taking colors can give his struc- 
tures the appearance of brick with half the cost. This 
move perhaps is the first effort worth mentioning that is 
calculated to beat out lumber substitutes. What is wanted 
is more of the same thing. This is warfare of a positive 
kind and always succeeds. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 17.—The last week has been 
rather quiet here in the lumber business on the surface, | 
but the volume of lumber moving out of the yards is up 
to normal. Wholesalers are not finding business brisk, as 
the retailers have made up their minds that with a host of 
salesmen coming in to solicit them every day and offering 
Wonderfully prompt shipments they do not have to carry big 
Stocks any more, and they are consequently letting the piles 
set down to lower proportions and buy only to replace or as 
heeded to fill orders. This applies to the outlying yards as 
we is those in the city. The retailers of the State who 
‘ed at Williamsport Wednesday and Thursday mostly 
reported active and steady business, with the features of the 
Marxet in their favor. It is perhaps a good thing that de- 
mand has eased off a little, for the railroad situation is still 
far ‘rom satisfactory and embargoes are on and off with 
Surprising irregularity. At the beginning of last week 
almost half of this city was embargoed on the Pennsylvania 
lin: » and some points on the other roads. The railroads are 
hot buying ahead as they were, but seem to feel that they, 






too. can wait until they actually need the lumber and be 
Sure of getting it. Some of the larger industrial plants 
are filled up with orders, but can not deliver the goods when 
Mace. so are not buying the lumber for them. Shipments 


out from here on the railroads are almost as bad as the 


ea ning ones, according to some manufacturers. Some 
— ‘salers feel that their customers are taking a long 
chance, as they expect the market to make a tightening in 


t 





irly fall and they expect no surplus of lumber, on ac- 
* of curtailed production and probably shipping troubles 
the lumber that is ready. 
‘ie hardwoods have been selling slowly, but because of 
“‘ed stocks at mills the prices have generally held firm. 
‘tle more dry stock is being offered and unless demand .« 
S up a little there will soon be a softening in some 
. The better grades of chestnut, some grades of poplar 
some items of hardwood flooring have increased so much 
i Yerings that some dealers are already beginning to be 
*s~ independent. Plain and quartered oak, red and white, 
®. beech, gum, birch and the lower grades of chestnut 
‘ll firm, with the last item still-as much in demand as 
Mahogany and the fancy woods are less tight than 
were as far as supply is concerned, but prices are keep- 
ae UD. Those woods imported from the other side of course 
vo Dot come under this classification. White pine is not 
“ve except in the lower grades, but prices keep up well 





for the conditions. Spruce still sells at high prices, but 
there is more offered. Hemlock is quoted at the same list, 
but instead of having nothing at list, as was the condition 
a few weeks ago, some of the dealers offer concessions 
from list, as the new cut is coming in rapidly. Cypress 
demand is more general, but it seems more for smaller work 
and less for building orders. Longleaf pine has not recov- 
ered any of the lost ground and is still offered freely at 
prices lower than a few weeks ago. North Carolina pine is 
plentiful, but buying will soon have to begin again at a 
good pace, as retail stocks are decreasing. Cedar shingles 
are being sold actively and lath of all kinds are in good 
demand. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold a meeting this week to consider the proposed divert- 
ing charge at Cape Charles, to which most of the members 
seem opposed. 

The Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club will hold its 
July meeting at the Merion Cricket Club, on the main line, 
and the tournament will be played on the east course. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 17.—In spite of the briskness 
shown in iron and affiliated industries in the Pittsburgh 
territory the lumbermen have failed to note much en- 
couragement in the way of brighter prospects for their own 
line for some time and none is in sight at this time. 
Fundamental conditions, they admit, are good and sound, 
but it is apparently not possible to stir up life in the trade 
in which they are interested. Building operations are con- 
fined to the large iron and steel structures and hence appeal 
in only a small way to the lumber supply. Labor is scarce 
and high at the lumber camps and costs prohibit too much 
reduction in prices. The glass industry along with the 
yard trade, the pottery industry and the box trade is looking 
for revival in the early fall. Speaking of the glass factory 
outlook, it was noted that the Owens Bottle Company has 
announced its plans to duplicate its great plant at Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., including a very large new box factory, and 
expend at least $1,000,000 in this work at once. There also 
are reports of large box factories going in at many glass 
houses. This makes the trade find a hopeful outlook for 
some branches for the fall. 

The extensive railroad work undertaken by the Carnegie 
Steel Company in connection with its huge byproduct coke 
works at Clairton, Pa., has been seriously handicapped from 
lack of labor and is moving so slowly that it will not appear 
as a factor in the lumber market for some time yet. This 
work will come in the future, however. Mining work has re 
sumed and all strike talk is ended. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports trade quiet ane 
prices still somewhat off, compared with the early summer 
The Babcock Lumber Company is making excellent ship 
ments on all contracts and orders and its mills are making 
a fine running record this summer. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—There is no sign of abate- 
ment of the heavy volume of building construction 
throughout New England, which almost weekly is hang- 
ing up new records for this section of the country. It is 
particularly gratifying to the lumber trade here that fully 
a normal proportion of the many important industrial build- 
ings going up is planned with wooden frames, while even 
the so called fireproof structures require considerable 
amounts of lumber in the course of construction .and in the 
work of finishing. 

The value of contracts awarded from January 1 to July 
12 was $110,141,000, comparing with $93,152,000 last year 
for the corresponding period: $96,845,000 in 1914; $92,- 
427,000 in 1913, and $105,857.000 in 1912. The 1916 total 


so far is the highest on record in New England. The com- 
parison is shown as follows: 
Contracts awarded to date 

July 12, 1916..... $110,141,000 eee 50,884,000 
. 93,152,000 aa 73,992,000 
cnt Saar 96,843,000 BOOG.. 6 0.6 62,370,000 
1913..... 92,427,000 CC eee 56,560,000 
7092:......:. 105,857,000 iC 46,901,0C0 
io ae 88,741,000 eee 51,663,000 
See 88,590,000 3008... 67,298,000 
1909..... 84,821,000 TOOR .6:60:0 64,580,000 


Among the impertant building projects now in sight in 
New England, affording opportunities for lumbermen to in- 
crease their sales, are the following: The American Thread 
Company will spend about $350,000 at Fall River, Mass., 
to enlarge the capacity of the Kerr Mills, owned by the 
company. Of this $250,000 will be spent on a new bleach 
house, $40,000 on a cotton storage house and the rest on 
additions to the power and boiler houses and to the effice. 
The bleachery will be 76 by 196 feet with an ell 76 by 145 
feet. The Windle Wool Scouring Mill in West Millbury, 
Mass., will build at Uxbridge, Mass., a factory 120 by 
40 feet. The Winchester Woolen Company is to put up at 
Norwich, Conn., a mill 83 by 1638 feet. Other projects 
at Norwich include a new factory for the Joseph Hall 
Woolen Mills with a main building 50 by 130 feet, a dye- 
house 34 by 74 feet and a boiler house. At Danbury, Conn., 
McLachlan & Co. will have an addition 96 feet by 46 
eet. 

So great is the demand for additional industrial space 
at Hartford, Conn., together with the lack of building 
artisans because of the unusual demands upon their serv- 
ices, that the Maxim Silencer Company has resorted to the 
novel plan of erecting a tent on an open lot near its present 
factory on Homestead Avenue, where the welding department 
will be located until it is possible to provide a new addition. 
The tent provides 1,500 feet of floor space. When the pro- 
posed addition has been completed and the tent raised a third 
factory building will be erected on the present site of the 
temporary tent. 

A spell of unusually hot, humid weather has made life 
miserable for everyone during the last few days. There 
are frequent rains, however, just as there have been since 
winter, but the log drivers are not complaining, as the rains 
have supplied plenty of water and driving conditions have 
been very nearly ideal. The drives are now all in, the 
rapid progress having effected considerable ‘savings, besides 
which very few logs were lost on the meadows and flats from 
either freshets or falling water. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 


Bangor, ME., July 15.—The war in Europe has had 
the effect of increasing woodsmen’s wages about $10 a 
month, according to one of the employment agents, by 
shutting off the usual supply of men from the maritime 
Provinces of Canada. Men who last year were easy to get 
at $80 a month now command $40. Log drivers, who are 
of quite another class, recruited for the most part here in 
Bangor, have been getting $2.50 to $3 a day this season. 

James O. Taylor, for several years connected with the 
Guilford Manufacturing Company, and for the last few years 
treasurer of that concern, has severed his connection with 
the company. George H. Tozier, formerly superintendent 


of the sawmill of the Eastern Manufacturing Company at 
South Brewer, has been engaged to superintend the woods 
operation and sawmill of the Guilford company. 
has also been elected a director of the company, 
Martin has been elected treasurer, 


Mr. Tozier 
Frank O. 

















A Modern 
Diogenes 


who is looking for hon- 

est grades and high 
quality lumber will find 
here an_ organization 
ready to supply his every 
need in 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHGOKS 



















A trial order will prove the superi- 
ority of our lumber and will give us a 
chance to show you the real meaning of 
prompt shipments. Put us to the test 

today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building. SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 

SALES AGENTS: 
HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Chicago, Lilinois. 











CHAS. H. DITEWIG 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





For Heaviest Traffic 


CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


DO'T fear to recommend Creosoted Wood Block 

Paving for the heaviest traffic. In Paris the Rue 
de Rivoli, which bears 42,000 vehicles per day, is 
paved with wood. In London King William street, 
with almost 30,000 vehicles per day, is wood; these 
streets are paved with wood because of the heavy traffic. 
That’s why lower Manhattan is being paved with 
wood, and likewise the congested ‘‘Loop’’ district in 
Chicago. 





<* The Sphinx 2-#  _-. 
Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle- 























JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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Selling Organization: 

MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 

DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 

POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 

(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 

CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 

(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 

J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 


Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO., 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO., 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


* 

* 

* 

* 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., 

LINNTON, ORE. * 

* 

* 

* 


COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., 
MABEL, ORE. 





BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., 


BRIDAL VEIL, ORE. 













| Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 














Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf. Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Large or 
Small Tracts 


Oregon Timber 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











——————————————_______ 

Lumber Shed eres crs cishea 
. construction and other 

Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


illustrations. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
es 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Globe Cooperage Co. has 
filed notice of surrender of charter. 

Pine Bluff—The Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. has reor- 
ganized with change in stockholders. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$125,000 to $250,000. 

San Francisco—The Simpson Lumber Co. will close its 
offices here as soon as its business can be closed out. 
Its holdings, with the exception of real estate, have been 
acquired by the Buehner Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—M. G. Rushton now the Rushton 
Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The International Picture Frame 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Plainfield—J. E. Alder has been succeeded by the Plain- 
field Lumber Co. 

INDIANA.  Bluffton—The_ stock and timber tracts 
owned by the Bluffton Land & Timber Co. have been 
acquired by Orin D. Garrett and Dr. Frank W. Garrett, 
of Liberty Center, Ind., and Thomas Turpin, of Green- 
wood, Miss. 

Farmland—John L. Mills has been succeeded by the 
Randolph County Lumber Co. 

Indianapolis—The American Lumber & Export Co. has 
closed its offices here. 

Letts—Moor & Crise have been succeeded by the Letts 
Grain & Lumber Co. 

Vincennes—The Schaller Cooperage Co. has been taken 
over by J. C. Rea, manager of the Indiana Cooperage 
Co., at Evansville, and in the future the firm will be 
known as the Vincennes Cooperage Co. 

IOWA. Linby—H. B. Mowery & Co. have sold their 
lumber, coal and grain elevator to S. F. Steigleder & Son, 
of Packwood, Iowa. 

KANSAS. Ellsworth—Demuth & Shepherd have been 
succeeded by F. E. Demuth. 

Moran—G. L. Merrill has been succeeded by the W. J. 
Rumbel Lumber Co. 

Topeka—The E. Horn Co. has been succeeded by the 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., having headquarters at Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

LOUISIANA. Naples—Charles E. Thomas, Edward W. 
Wilse and Raymond Brattain have bought 75 percent of 
the stock of the Naples Lumber Co. They have estab- 
lished a mill at Naples, which is cutting oak, cypress, 
gum, poplar and cottonwocd. Mr. Brattain will act as 
manager at the works. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Alt Batsche Manu- 
facturing Co. has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Century Furniture Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 

North Adams—Herbert G. Wells has been succeeded 
by Robert J. Corlett & Sons, of Hillsdale. 

Portland—Charles A. Estep & Son have sold out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 
has removed to Aberdeen. 

MISSOURI. Chula—Dickman & Taylor have been suc- 
ceeded by Kirkbride & Son. 

North Kansas City—The Saunders Bros. Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the North Kansas City Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Hummelsheim Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Shellabarger Lumber Co. 





MONTANA. Moore—The Basin Lumber Co. has been ; 


succeeded by the McCaull-Webster Elevator Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Stanford—The Basin Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Stanford Mercantile Co. 


NEBRASKA.  Bancroft-Craig-Oakland-Rosalie — The 
partnership heretofore existing between A. C. Holmquist, 
J. W. Holmquist, A. G. Heine, Henry Heine, M. P. Miller 
and John Moseman in the Holmquist Grain & Lumber 
Co. has been dissolved by mutal consent. A. C. and J. W. 
Holmquist will continue the business at these points 
under the old name, while the other partners, under the 
firm name of the Moseman-Heine Co., have taken over 
the yards at Emerson, Pender and Thurston. 

Bellevue—The Culbertson & McChesney Co. has been 
succeeded by the Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co. 

Bertrand—P. C. Schroeder has closed out his lumber 
business. 

Bertrand-Smithfield—J. S. Hatcher & Co. have sold 
their yards to the Park Lumber & Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Bertrand. The latter company is composed of 
W. S. Shaneyfeld, of Aurora; N. Peterson, of Hampton; 
W. O. Eichelberger, of Marquette, and others. 

Cedar Rapids—The Yost & Asmus Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by R. J. Rupprecht. 

Elwood—J. S. Hatcher & Co. have sold their yard to 
George T. Burt. 

Graf—N.*M. Davidson has been succeeded by Clarence 
R. Wright. 

Helvery—David Connor has sold his yard to the John- 
son Lumber Co. 

Omaha—W. J. Foye has been succeeded by the W. J. 
Foye Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

Wilber—Henry Binger has sold his yard to the J. H. 
Yost Lumber Co. 

NEY JERSEY. Pitman—H. G. Deardoff has been suc- 
ceeded by Kandle Bros. 

NEW YORK. Madrid—H. T. Rutherford has been suc- 
ceeded by Thomas G. Bradley & Son. 

South Dayton—Burkholder & Whipple have been suc- 
ceeded by Palmer & Casten. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Duhlmeier Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by Duhlmeier Bros. & Co. 

Columbus—J. T. Dundon & Co. now Tom Dundon. 

OREGON. North Bend—The Simpson Lumber Co. will 
close its offices here as soon as its business can be closed 
out. Its holdings, with the exception of real estate, have 
been acquired by the Buehner Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Union City—Calflisch Bros. have 
a succeeded by the A. L. Calflisch & Sons Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. lLandrum—The Finger Lumber 
Co. will increase its capital stock from $6,000 to $30,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Moritz—The Moritz Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Altamont Grain & Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Altamont. 


TEXAS. Paris—The L. A. Albright Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 
UTAH. Ogden—The Weber Lumber Co. has changed 


its name to the Overton Lumber Co. and increased its 
capital stock to $200,000. 

VIRGINIA. Capron—G. W. Truitt & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Capron Box Co. 

Warrenton—The Warrenton Planing Mill Co. has in- 
creased-its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—W. E. Hurst _has been suc- 
ceeded by the South Superior Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Hibbing, Minn., Hibbing Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Portage la Prairie—R. J. Long & Co. now 
R. J. Long. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—The Canadian Tim- 
ber Exporters have changed their name to the Canndian 
Exporting Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—McGee-Neenan Lumber Co, 
authorized capital $30,000; A. M. McGee, J. T. Horne and 
H. H. McDavid. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—Rushton Lumber Co., authorizeq 
capital $25,000; M. G. Rushton and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lincoln Sash & Door Co. has jn- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $30,000. 

Chicago—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
formed by the amalgamation of the Slack Cooperage As- 
sociation, the Stave Manufacturers of America, the Tight 
Stave Manufacturers’ Association, the National Cooper- 
age Association and the Allied Cooperage Industries of 
America. The annual output of these associations is yal- 
ued at $150,000,000. Waiker L. Welford, of Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected president. 

Chicago—Schafer Lumber Co., 1925 South Western Ave- 
nue, has incorporated. 

o-” M. Bayne Lumber Co., authorized capital 

Pawnee—Farmersville Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$20,000 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Grand Rapids—Honduras Timber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $1,200; Stewart Edward White, Mary E. Robinson, 
Lewis H. Withey, James D. Lacey, A. G. Hodenpyl and 
Viola A .G. Weston. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Meridian Lumber & Fuel Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Doniphan—J. L. Hicks, of St. Louis, in- 
terested in the manufacture of a patent porch swing, is 
organizing a stock company with $15,000 capital for its 
manufacture. He is a brother of W. B. Hicks, of Ken- 
sett, Ark., and an effort will be made to secure the loca- 
tion of the enterprise at Kensett. 

Webb City—Webb City Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 

MONTANA. Westby—Equity Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000. ; 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Kotzen Lumber Corporation, 
authorized capital $10,000; B. J. Bennett, D. Brody and 
A. Kotzen. 

OKLAHOMA. Hugo—Caylor-Chandler Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Floyd Caylor, George W. Chand- 
ler and M. W. Chandler. 

Texhoma—Resident Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; H. L. Choate, W. F. Cline and R. B. Choate. 

OREGON. Albany—Albany Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. : 

Bandon—John L. Kronenberg Co. (to operate a sawmill 
etc.), authorized capital $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—James FE. Stark & Co. have 
filed application for charter; authorized capital $300,000. 

TEXAS. Port Arthur—Rowe Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $30,000; A. M. Kaufman, A. L. David and 
E. L. Rowe. 

VIRGINIA. Damascus—Rainey-Minton Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $15,000; E. T. Rainey, presi- 
dent; W. A. Minton, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Everett Sash & Door Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $19,000. 

Spokane—Western Cedar Pole Preservers’ Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; Otto S. Hanson, president; Howard 
Cc. Culver, vice president; Edward A. Lindsley, secretary; 
Robert M. Fullerton, treasurer and Frank Culver. 

Tacoma—Cherry Valley Logging Co., authorized cap- 
ital $2,000,000; Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, H. H. Irvine, 
George S. Long, W. L. McCormick and Hugh Stewart. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—LaFayette Lumber Co., 
of Uniontown, Pa., with chief works in Fayette County, 
West Virginia; authorized capital $30,000; J. D. Coplan, 
J. H. Palmer, B. B. Honacker, W. F. Mathews and Ed- 
ward Hay. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Richards Co. (to make and 
sell ready-cut houses and other building supplies), author- 
ized capital $25,000; Arthur L. Richards, Harold A. Rich- 
ards and Albert R. Kadards. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Capilano-Cedar Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $10,000. 

Vancouver—Roy & Moffatt Logging Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Richelieu Industrial Co. (Ltd.), 
(to carry on business as lumbermen and operate saw- 
mills), authorized capital $45,000; S. Lavery, Anna Cle- 
ment and Henri Prieur. 1 

Montreal—Traversy (Ltd.), (to manufacture timber, 
lumber, furniture ete.), authorized capital $100,000; Val- 
more E. Traversy, Valmore I. Traversy and John W. 
Blair. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Feagles-Bellows Engineering 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000. 








ONTARIO. Port Arthur—Wright Furniture Co., au- ; 


thorized capital $40,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Nadawah—The Dale Lumber Co. recently 
began the sawmilling business. 

ARKANSAS. Alpena Pass—L. C. Gibson has entered 
the lumber business. ’ 

Little Rock—The Calion Land & Lumber Co., of Mis- 
souri, has been admitted to do business in Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—P. F. Noonan has 0r- 
ganized the firm P. F. Noonan & Co., wholesale dealers 
of lumber, split ties, posts, tan bark etc., with offices in 
the Balboa Building, Second and Market Streets. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—The Pickett Lumber Co. has been 
organized. e 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The P. J. Andresen Store Fix- 
ture Co. recently began manufacturing fixtures with of- 
fices 2248 Grand Avenue. £5. 

Chicago—The Empire Veneer Co. recently began whole- 
saling veneers, with offices 14 East Jackson Boulevard. J 

Chicago—The Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co. has opene 
offices at 11 South LaSalle Street. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—E. T. Kellogg recently began the 
commissicn lumber business. ne 

Hartford City—O. H. Tyndall & Co. recently began thé 
retail lumber business. 

KANSAS. Bird City—The Bird City Equity Mercan- 
tile Exchange recently began the lumber business. — ’ 

LOUISIANA. Cotton Valley—The Cotton Valley Gin & 
Mill Co. recently began the sawmilling business. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





MARYLAND. Cumberland—The Columbia Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesaling of lumber, etc. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—William J. Buer & Son recently 
began the handling of lumber etc.- 

Grand Rapids—Maley & Wertz, of Evansville, Ind., 
have opened an office here. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
been organized. 


MISSOURI. Camden—The Burgess Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 
NEBRASKA. Dawson—The Sullivan Hickey Lumber 


Co. recently began business. 

Ogallala—The Ogallala Lumber Co. has begun business, 
with purchasing department with the Sterling Lumber & 
Investment Co., of Denver, Colo. 

Princeton—C. Bettenhausen has opened a yard. 

Spencer—Hammons & Schultz are opening a yard. 

Trenton—The Trenton Lumber Co. has opened a yard. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—The Tonawanda White 
Pine Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

Newark—Calfisch, Spicker Alling Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumber business here, having headquarters 
at Jamestown. 

OHIO. Dayton—The FE. L. Edwards Co. recently be- 
gan the lumber brokerage business. 

OREGON. Cascade-Crane—The Van Petten Lumber 
Co. is opening a yard, with headquarters at Ontario. 

Crane—The Boise-Payette Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard, having headquarters, at Boise, Idaho. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greensburg—The Keystone Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 

Lancaster—The A. C. Tunis Lumber Co. has been 
formed to do a general wholesale business; A. C. Tunis is 
general manager. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Doe Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized. 

Nashville—Sain & Hooper recently began the whole- 
sale and commission lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Mayo Box & Lumber Co. 
recently began the lumber brokerage business. 

Woodson—A. J. White & Son recently began manufac- 
turing hardwood lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Tonasket—The Tonasket Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The George P. Mor- 
gan Lumber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The American Chair Co. 
has been organized. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Calion—The Calion Land & Lumber Co. 
will erect a mill and develop 12,000 acres of timberland 
acquired near Camden, Ark. 

Blytheville—The Three States Lumber Co. has almost 
completed the building of a mill to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The new mill is one of the best 
constructed in Arkansas. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Franklin, N. C., will build a band mill to cut cypress 
and hardwoods. The mill will have a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet of lumber. 

Hawkinsville—The Darien Handle Co., which moved 
here from Darien, will build a plant and treble its ca- 
pacity. The buildings to be erected by the company 
will comprise 75 by 45 feet for mill and 30 by 8 feet for 
warehouse. The company manufactures hickory handles. 

INDIANA. Bedford—The Diamond Saw Works has an- 
nounced plans for a new factory building. The capacity 
of the plant will be almost doubled. 

Evansville—The addition to the plant of the Bockstege 
Furniture Co. will be completed and the machinery will 
be installed in a short time. The addition is three stories 
high and will cost about $35,000. 

Frankfort—The Ideal Veneer & Lumber Co., which was 
recently incorporated, will erect a factory. Officers of the 
company say that the site acquired is large enough to 
permit expansion in the future and excellent transporta- 
tion facilities have been provided. 

_ MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Luce Furniture Co. 
ls erecting new dry kilns at a cost of $30,000 and contem- 
Plates building a 100-foot addition south of the factory. 

MISSISSIPPI. Delta—The Belzoni Hardwood Lumber 

0., of Belzoni, has bought the timber on 5,000 acres in 
Washington County and will establish a mill at Delta; 
also a railway to the timber. About one-half of the tim- 
ber is cypress and much of it is gum and oak. 

Hattiesburg—G. H. Wood, president of the River Raisin 
Paper Co., and George R. Wright, president of the 
Louisiana Fiber Board Co., of Bogalusa, La., will erect 
4 wood fiber plant to cost $750,000. Hattiesburg has 
donated 42 acres of land at a cost of $6,000 for the site 
and work on the building will be started immediately. 

Houlka—George C. Brown & Co. (Inc.), of Memphis, 
Tenn., have bought a hardwood timber tract and will 
build a mill; also construct a railroad. 


TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Doe Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., recently. organized, will build mills and develop 
12,000 acres of timberland recently acquired. 

Townsend—The Little River Lumber Co. will rebuild 
Plant lately noted burned. The company will install a 
Sawmill, dry kiln ete. The buildings and equipment are 
estimated to cost $100,000. The company manufactures 
hardwoods, spruce and’ hemlock. 

TEXAS, Dallas—The Republic Box Co., of Houston, 
will build a plant to manufacture wirebound boxes. The 
Plant will have a daily capacity of 4,000 boxes and the 
mill construction buildings to be erected will cost $5,000. 











CASUALTIES. 
ARK 


Smnj ANSAS. Dover—The sawmill and lumber yard of 
mith & Bailey burned July 12; loss $5,000; no insurance. 


Mone\te—Fire in the sheds of the Monette Stave Co. 
petroyed 2,000,000 staves, causing a loss estimated at 
about *12,000, which is partly covered by insurance. The 
mill i operating every day. 

NEW JERSEY. Ridgewood—I. E. Hutton’s yards were 


recent! visited by fire. Mr. Hutton estimates his loss 

etween $10,000 and $15,000. 

Pa ONSIN. Oshkosh—The Buckstaff Co. lost $10,000 

ion h of fine cabinet lumber when one of its lumber sheds 
sio nec July 16. The burned lumber consisted of dimen- 
mah Stock, selected cabinet stock of quarter-sawed oak, 
@hosany and maple. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


door TSH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The sash and 
re pouctory of the W. G. Scrim Co. Ltd.) was visited by 

cone: loss $9,000, which includes damage to stock 

“\onigasae at $5,000, which is partly covered by insur- 

ine BRUNSWICK. Moncton—Tuttle Bros.’ mill was 
“toyed by fire recently; loss $8,000. 


Amory—The Amory Lumber Co. has 








OBITUARY 


WILLIAM A. LEACH. The Boston lumber trade was 
shocked and saddened this week by the sudden death of 
William A. Leach, assistant manager of the P. S..Huckins 
Company, of that city. Mr. Leach was born in East 
Boston, Mass., 56 years ago and passed away July 17, as 
the result of acute complications caused by an attack of 
asthma. Funeral services were held Thursday, July 20, 
a large representation of Boston and New England lum- 
bermen being present. Mr. Leach entered the employ 
of the P. S. Huckins Company when 20 years old, when 
the business was in its infancy. He became a powerful 
factor in advancing the business to its present large 
earning power. By his magnetic personality he endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contact. Besides 
his affiliations with lumber organizations he was a mem- 
ber of the Boston City Club, the Masonic Lodge of East 
Boston and was a Mystic Shriner. The vast majority 
of New England lumbermen and many of the yellow pine 
men of the South will miss the cheery smile and greeting 
of ‘Bill’ Leach and will mourn his passing. 


CHARLES GERHARD SCHILLING.—On a trip to St. 
Louis, Mo., from Crossett, Ark., Charles Gerhard Schilling 
died suddenly. My. Schilling was on his way to St. Louis 
to establish an office there for the Crossett Lumber Co., 
of which he was general sales manager. He formerly 
was sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
and was noted as one of the best sales managers in the 
country. He was born at Cologne, Germany, in December, 
1875, and was in his fortieth year at the time of his death. 
On coming to this country he first located in Maryville, 
Kan., later at Topeka, Kan., and Draughon, Ark. He 
rapidly developed in his knowledge of the lumber business, 
especially the selling end of it and at the time of his death 
universally was acknowledged as a force in the trade be- 
cause of his ability. 








EDWARD H. KITTRIDGE.—President of the California 
Door Co., of San Francisco, Cal., Edward H. Kittridge, 
died at his apartments at the Hotel Fairmont in San 
Francisco July 11. He was a native of Lowell, Mass., and 
was 65 years old. He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Frank F. Baldwin and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Collins, who reside in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Kitt- 
ridge had lived in San Francisco since boyhood. He went 
West to enter the manufacturing plant of B. and J. S. 
Doe, makers of doors and sash. His success was rapid 
and eventually he became president of the California 
Door Co., which has manufacturing plants in Caldor and 
Oakland. He was a member of the Pacific Union, Bo- 
hemian and Commonwealth clubs. 


_ JAMES P. SCRANTON.—Head of James P. Scranton & 
Co., lumber dealers of Detroit, Mich., president of the 
Detroit Hardware Club and dean of the lumber industry 
in Detroit, James P. Scranton died last week at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Walter Trevor, 178 Iroquois Avenue, 
that city, at the age of 72 years. Mr. Scranton was born 
in Monroe, Mich., and went to Detroit in 1880, having 
been actively connected with the lumber industry in De- 
treit and eastern Michigan since that time. He took an 
active part in the Civil War, serving through the rebel- 
lion, and was wounded at the battle of Cedar Creek during 
the war. For many years he was secretary and treasurer 
of the First Cavalry recruited at Monroe. Mr. Scranton 
was engaged in the lumber business since 1868 and the 
firm James P. Scranton & Co. was formed in 1910. Mrs. 
Scranton died many years ago. Two daughiers survive, 
Mrs. Walter M. Trevor and Miss Lydia Morris Scranton, 
both of Detroit. 





JOHN R. PALMER.—A resident of Tacoma, Wash., for 
twenty-eight years, John R. Palmer, who was secretary 
of the E. J. McNeeley Lumber & Shingle Co. for many 
years during the company’s existence, died suddenly 
July 9 at his residence in Tacoma from heart disease. 
Mr. Palmer was 70 years old and went to Tacoma from 
Carthage and Frankfort, N. D., where he had been en- 
gaged in banking. He is survived by four sons, Lewis A., 
of Tacoma; George W., of Seattle; W. L., of Reno, Nev. 
and First Sergeant John R. Palmer, of the U. S. signa 
corps, now at Columbus, N. M. The funeral was held 
Tuesday. 


J. MORGENTHALER.—A pioneer manufacturer of 
doors, sash and blinds, J. Morgenthaler, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 71 years old, died July 10. He was a member of 
many clubs and was interested in civic and social affairs. 
He was born in Germany and acquired knowledge of his 
business in Germany, France and Switzerland, coming to 
‘the United States when 19 years old. He was employed 
by Hiram Kirk, Brooklyn, and soon became superintend- 
ent of the factory. Within a few years he became a 
partner under the firm name Kirk & Morgenthaler. Mr. 
Kirk retired in i888 and Mr. Morgenthaler became sole 
owner of the business. He leaves a widow and three sons, 
William, Jacob, jr., and Leonard, who conduct the busi- 
ness now, and three daughters, Mrs. H. O. Kohler, Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Morgenthaler. 


HENRY NIENSTEDT.—The death of Henry Nienstedt, 
who was interested in timberlands and long associated 
with the lumber business, occurred at his home in Sagi- 
naw July 13. He was born in that city September 16, 1867, 
and had spent practically his entire life in Saginaw. He is 
survived by his widow and two sisters, Mrs. John J. 
Rupp, wife of a prominent lumberman and Mrs. E. C. 
Fisher. Interment was in Forest Lawn cemetery. 


GERTRUDE LOWELL SMITH.—Funeral _ services 
were held July 14 for Miss Gertrude Lowell Smith, 15- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Payson Smith, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., who died July 12. She had been ill 
for more than a year and spent most of the winter in 
California, coming back apparently improved in health, 
but suddenly was taken ill again. Services were held 
at the residence, 2541 Third Avenue, South. Mr. Smith 
is head of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 17.—Noyle Colquitt and Gordon 
Saussy, as commissioners, and the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. 
and Robert H. Knox and George S. Lewis, as receivers, 
First Trust & Savings Bank and Emil K. Boisot, of Chicago, 
as trustee, Central Trust Co. of Illinois and Maleomb Mc- 
Dowell, of Chicago, as trustee, and John Rae Gilman, of 
Boston, have conveyed to the Savannah River Lumber Co. 
by deeds recorded in the Superior court the lands formerly 
owned by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. and recently acquired 
by the Savannah River Lumber Co, in a merger of lumber 
interests. There is also conveyed timber rights and other 
property that has passed into the hands of the new corpo- 
ration. The properties are all in the State of Georgia. The 
deed covered 89 printed pages and requited $520 in revenue 
stamps, representing a total taxable value of the property 
of $520,000. 

















UNIonTOWN,.Pa., July $7.2, S. Lincoln, who has been 
appointed special receiver for the Tri-State Lumber Co., at 
Summersville, W. Va., has petitioned the court for authority 
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tomers when you show them our 


Old Fakmea White Pine Doors 


because the grain, color and texture of the wood is the same. 
Recommend them for White Enamel finish. : 


We also manufacture W. P. K.D. Window 
and Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. 
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: Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is: more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 











Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 
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_ NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, - 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, img 

American Wood Preservers’ oe 
Association. h 

312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00(12/6) net, postpaid. 





N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. > & 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 

Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman } 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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to sell three tracts of timberland located in Wharton Town- 
ship, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, containing respectively 
27, 51 and 49 acres, for $900, payable upon delivery of a 
good and sufficient deed therefor. Mr. Lincoln has also 
petitioned the court for authority to sell 958 acres of land 
located in Nicholas County, West Virginia, at $18 an acre 
and 16 acres of coal underlying an adjoining tract of land 
at $10 an acre, payable one-third upon delivery of a good 
and sufficient deed in fee simple; one-third in twelve months 
and the remaining one-third in eighteen months. The court 
has set July 31, at 10 a. m., for a hearing upon these peti- 
tions in the courthouse at Uniontown, Pa. Thomas W. 
Ayers, of Summersville, W. Va., was appointed commissioner 
to receive all accounts owing by the Tri-State Lumber Co. 


to report thereon and to recommend the sale on the holding 
of the property owned by the company in West Virgin: 
He has set August 8 at Summersville as the date and pice 
of hearing thereon. 


_NortH BEND, ORE., July 17.—Herbert Armstrong, of this 
city, has been appointed receiver for the Oregon Wood 
Products Co., which operated a plant between North Beyq 
and Marshfield. The mill is now closed, but may he 
opened by the receiver. The company owes about $6,000 »nd 
the assets are estimated at $11,000. 

CONCASAUGA, TENN., July 17.—O. G. Erickson has oon 
appointed receiver for the Alaculsy Lumber Co. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


The extremely warm weather in Chicago during the 
last few days had its effect upon the local market 
situation, the condition being generally one of quiet. 
The trade is undergoing the period of light business 
usual during the midsummer months and the feeling is 
general with local lumbermen that the late summer or 
early fall will see a revival that will be carried into 
the winter at least. The bright feature of the last 
few days has been the improved crop situation, reports 
of which continue to come in. The extremely warm 
weather that has been general throughout the corn belt 
has done a wonderful lot of good to the corn stand. The 
improved situation with crops is bound to affect coun- 
try yard trade and already local wholesalers who cater 
to the small yard business in the country towns say 
that inquiries and orders are beginning to arrive. 
Some of the big lineyard concerns during the last few 
days have placed big orders in this market for yellow 
pine. The hardwood situation continues quiet, gen- 
erally speaking, but the trade does not expect much 
in the way of a revival until a few weeks have passed. 

Demand with city yards is quiet, due to the fact that 
most of the building for this season is already ad- 
vanced to completion or near completion. Generally 
speaking, quiet prevails with all the woods, but this 
is attributed to the midsummer season. The general 
consensus is though that trade is going to pick up in 
fine fashion a little later on and this fall will witness 
one of the best demands for lumber that Chicago has 
had in many seasons. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 15 aggregated 49,947,000 feet, against 46,447,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 15, 1916, amounted to 1,550,- 
814,000 feet, an increase of 457,829,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended July 15 were 30,012,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 7,090,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to July 
15, 1916, were 779,483,000 feet, 196,140,000 feet more 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease 
of 1,175,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 to July 
15, 1916, were 90,292,000 more than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Shipments of shingles for 
the week decreased 1,775,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
July 15, 1916, were 25,558,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 15 








Lumber Shingles 

SONG i FOS eee eee eS 49,947,000 9,062,000 
SOLS. 5c seu ecu chee ceewes 46,447,000 10,237,000 
PERNIE S 6 nw dink amie PN a er ee 
DECTOARE. ...:0:..5:5'2 eT ee eee 1,175,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 15 

Lumber Shingles 

ee eee eee ee ee 1,550,814,000 348,082,000 
ES “Case hansen bie soe's hice os ers 1,092.985,000 257,790,000 
lanes: . oc Lanwswecsee 457,829,000 90,292,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 15 

Lumber Shingles 

SG Ci Lobes ushs sus csaase 30,012,000 6,354,000 
SINR OK win renin nie ws baie ere 22,922,000 8,129,000 
SS ee ene THOOROO ker eawewes 
BORE gas is 4S s:0'ws oie oy 00 aie Hiv oe ei 1,775,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 15 

Lumber. Shingles 

1 iS ee ee ee re 779,483,000 219,295,000 
ED ile Sica 8s Skis ba os swine ho 583,343,000 193,737,000 
IND 5a 5s 0s ib wie we 196,140,000 25,558,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For the week ended July 15, 1916........... 1,222,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 19 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
SERED 55 5 o%s s 5 aa eis $4-016:5 0.400 re 13 $ 7,800 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 79 211,550 

5,000 and under NS. 5-5-4 64.60.00 40 252,100 
10,000 and under SSS See 29 35,000 
25,000 and under ERNIE cis SNe op 26 ks. 10 355,500 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 78,000 
Central Manufacturing District, 5-story 

RNID No Se eens 0 c.6 g:0c9 og G/aio'A 1 270,000 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 3-story fac- 

ES Sak a Pe BS ae nae 1 150,000 
Catholic Bishop Church of Chicago..... 1 125,000 

NE rach ng Wis ah sed ee eis 9 & a0 Co ne wins 175 $ 1,884,950 
Average valuation for week...........-. Oe 10,771 
Totals previous week... .-. «0.0... ccccwes 197 3,121,450 
Average valuation previous week....... eae 15,844 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 199 1,971,750 
Totals January 1 to July 19, 1916...... 5,227 69,027,250 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,756 43,972,822 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,707 71,333,460 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,939 53,176,375 


Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,805 47,746,010 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5,267 53,404,410 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 6,294 48,971,050 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,624 54,420,005 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The local situation with northern pine is 
about the same as it was last week; demand continues 
only fair and the feature appears to be calls for lower 
grades for box manufacturing purposes. Pattern work 
and general factory work are taking some of the upper 
grades. Some business is being done in norway and 
spruce. 


New York.—The market does not show much activity 
so far as orders are concerned, but inquiries are better 
than two weeks ago and the prospects for fall trade are 
good. Buyers are holding off but wholesalers maintain 
a good range of prices, as dry stocks are not large and 
are broken. Stocks among retailers are meager. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a reduced scale from 
some weeks ago and the decline is attributed to a large 
extent to the fact that this is the vacation season, when 
business almost invariably slows up. The best demand 
is reported to be in the lower grades, with prices holding 
firm. Much of the lumber coming here this season ar- 
rives by rail, owing to the scarcity of boats, and the slow 
loading at upper-lake ports. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Midsummer quiet prevails in the white 
pine market. There is not sufficient volume of buying 
to test out the nominal lists issued, but most belief 
is in their general stability, and especially the higher 
grades. Demand is confined to small lots. Forward buy- 
ing is not heavy and conducted somewhat cautiously. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is not as lively as 
it was, due to labor conditions. Some of the docks are 
piled with stock which it has been impossible to move 
with the limited help to make room for more and dealers 
have been considering the advisability of bringing in 
negro labor to relieve the situation. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The market is very satisfactory. 
There is not much country yard buying, but that is a 
normal condition at this time. City trade continues 
heavy, as the building movement is unabated, and the 
mills have found an unusually good factory trade this 
summer. Low grade stocks have been cleaned up for 
box purposes so that some factories are using lumber 
that is only partly dry. The weather of the last fort- 
night has done wonders for drying stocks, however. There 
is a well assorted supply on hand at the mills, but it is 
lighter in quantity than usual, and wholesalers are pre- 
dicting some price advances in the fall if trade then 
comes up to expectations. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Prices hold satisfactorily, although slightly 
under the highest figures obtained two months ago. 
Reports are current as to heavy curtailment of output, 
and wholesalers report less difficulty in maintaining a 
satisfactory. price level. The building prospect is good 
and while yards are fairly well supplied with assortments 
if contemplated plans develop there will be a heavy 
spruce demand during the summer. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for eastern spruce has im- 
proved during the last few days. Quotations are stiffer, 
although as yet there has been no actual advance of the 
base quotation on frames. Retailers are becoming sat- 
isfied that the time for concessions by the producers has 
passed and are not deterred from placing orders by the 
fear of a falling market. A further advance of spruce 
quotations to $26 base is predicted. The action of the 
producers in curtailing their output has been as success- 
ful as was expected, and if quotations shown should fail 
to continue to show their present firm tone further cur- 
tailment will be the result. The call for random also has 
improved during the past few days and the tendency of 
prices is strongly toward the higher figures in the fol- 
lowing list of quotations on late transactions: 2x3 inches, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x4 inches, $21 to $21.50; 2x5 and 2x6 inches, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x8 inches, $23.50 to $24; 2x10 inches, $25.50 
to $26.50; 2x12 inches, $26.50 to $27.50. Boards are about 
steady. Covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, § feet 
and up long, bring $21, and matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 
16-feet, are offered at $25. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—_No change is reported in the business with 
white cedar poles, posts and piling and not much activity 
is expected until later in the summer or early fall. ‘The 
trade hopes that by that time the price of steel will be 
lowered to a base that will permit a rushing business 
to make up for the slack trade that has prevailed so ions 
on account of the high price of steel. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Poles and posts continue in fair demand 
in this section although ties remain quiet. 


p- 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are making larger shi 
ments of poles and report some increase in the demand, 
both for long and short poles. The post trade is fair 
but not heavy as farmers are busy now with haying 
corn cultivating. Some large railroad orders for ti 
expected soon, but have not materialized. 
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HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Quiet continues with the hardwood people in 
this market and will likely so continue throughout the 
midsummer season. However, the general feeling is that 
ings are shaping up for a good fall trade and there will 
be a good movement for both northern and southern 
species. One bright feature of the trade is the demand 
tor fancy woods, walnut and mahogany still moving at 
good prices. Birch continues the leading item with 
northern hardwoods and poplar with the southern hard- 
woods. With other woods only a fair business rules. 





New York.—Wholesalers catering to furniture trade 
report a good demand and such yards find plenty of 
netivity in orders from repair shops and the smaller 
class of consumers. Oak does not move as rapidly as 
other lines but there is good call for ash and hickory. 
Maple and birch move well and a good inquiry prevails 
for chestnut. Very little complaint is made on hard- 
wood prices and visitors returning from the South re- 
port littke accumulation at mill points. With present 
badly assorted stocks among consumers here there is 
every reason to look for higher prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—One of the strongest woods in the mar- 
ket is mahogany and yards making it a specialty report 
a good demand for it. The furniture trade is appar- 
ently making more general use of this wood than for a 
long time. Plain and quartered oak are neglected and 
prices are easier than a few weeks ago. Maple and ash 
are in fair demand, especially in thick stock, in which 
prices hold firm. Trade generally has declined, but this 
is regarded only as seasonable. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Considering the season and the weather 
in this territory, the hardwood trade keeps up to the level 
expected. The furniture factories are still going at full 
speed and there is a good demand for such woods as they 
use. Some dealers report a little stiffening in the demand 
for gum lately. Timbers are reported as rather slow. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues rea- 
sonably active. Demand has been about the same as 
during the preceding fortnight and deliveries are going 
forward at a steady rate. No special change is reported 
in prices and the position of the various items has like- 
wise undergone little change. Gum is very steady in all 
grades. Red and sap gum in the higher grades are 
wanted badly enough to insure full prices, while holders 
of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common find little difficulty in disposing 
of what they can offer. The tone of the oak market con- 
tinues good, with some increase noted in the movement 
of the lower grades. High grade cottonwood is in good 
request, while the activity at box manufacturing plants 
insures a ready outlet for all low grade stock. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the hardwood market is 
firm and steady. There is enough inquiry to keep the 
wholesale trade fairly contented and the only conces- 
sions being offered to the retailers are on hardwood lum- 
ber that is off grade or not fully dry. The finish mills 
have not been buying as much as they ought to lately, 
because of the continued strikes of workers at some of 
them, but this labor situation is becoming clarified grad- 
ually and before long orders for hardwoods required in 
the manufacture of house finish should be placed more 
freely. If the lumber is satisfactory, there is no trouble 
about securing the good values quoted in the follow- 
ing list of prices taken this week for the more active 
hardwoods, firsts and seconds, inch: basswood, $44 to $46; 
chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 to $49; maple, $41 to $43; 
plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, 
$57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men continue to report 
relative quiet in the trade, although they also express 
hopefulness that now, when the exhibition and confer- 
ences of the furniture manufacturers are over, these 
buyers will be found in the market to a greater extent. 
The furniture trade has continued quite active until 
now and has been among the readiest takers of hard- 
woods, the demand being stimulated by the check upon 
the receipts of mahogany from Africa and of Circassian 
walnut and other woods from different countries. This 
check has diverted the demand to the domestic woods 
to a greater extent than before, oak, birch, beech, chest- 
nut, ash, maple, and gum being called for more freely. 
Even walnut has come into its own again, so to speak, 
much of the new furniture turned out being of this wood. 
The yards find themselves with relatively large stocks of 
hardwoods in hand, shipments contracted for months 
ago having begun to move more freely. Prices are on 
the whole somewhat lower than they have been but no 
important recessions have taken place. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The indisposition of dealers 
to deviate from their price lists in favor of prospective 
buyers and an inactive consumption of stock outside of 
factory trade are not tending toward speculation for fall 
and winter trade. Inquiries have been more active of 
late and dealers are of the opinion that buying will show 
considerable strength within a few weeks. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood market in this vicinity 
has taken on a sort of spotted appearance, in some 
places good business being reported and in others below 
normal, The sales report of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, covering June 
transactions, and just issued, shows that, in spite of 
whatever any one may have claimed about slowing down 
last month, the volume cf movement from the mills to 
distributive centers was fully up to what it was in May, 
and quite as heavy as at any time since the recovery 
of a year ago began. Basswood, beech, birch, buckeye, 
cherry, chestnut, cypress, elm, gum, hickory, maple, 
plain and quartered white oak, sycamore. and tupelo all 
show a larger volume movement in June than in May, 
and that those that seem to have ‘allen away are ash, 
cottonwood, plain and quartered red oak, rough and 
dressed poplar and walnut, the last named being only 
«bout one-half as much. In white oak there was a very 
neavy increase in the sales of car stock, ties, and con- 
struction timbers and of dimension material. There con- 
unues to be a very active market for the carriage woods, 
‘nd the most urgent buyers at this time are the manu- 
jacturers of motor trucks. The demand for walnut is 
far greater than the supply. There is some improve- 
ment noticed in the white oak prices, 4/4 inch No. 1 
common selling as much as $4 better, No. 2 as much as 
$3 and No. 3 $1 better than a month ago. 






Pittsburgh, Pa.—With the exception of oak timbers 
there is scarcely an item in the hardwood lists that has 
not dropped considerably in price. In oak timbers there 
is a firm tone to the buying and prices are well main- 
tained. Poplar, chestnut, maple and all other lines seem 
to have taken on a sympathetic attitude and slumped 
down to a regular hot weather lifelessness. There is a 
good movement in low grade material for contract re- 
quirements but new orders are not being placed and 
it appears as if the buyers are awaiting a further 
softening in prices. 


Toledo, Ohio.—While hardwoods are feeling the general 
effects of low prices and slight demand, the market has 
held up fairly well and but little weakness is to be 
noted in the market generally. Poplar half inch siding is 
in fair demand although other lines are neglected. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The chief feature of the hardwood 
trade is strength. Buying is fairly active, both by re- 
tailers and factories. With more favorable weather, build- 
ing operations are more active and that is being re- 
flected upon the wholesale end of the business. Car 
shortage holds up shipments to a certain extent, but 
it is not as pronounced as formerly. Factories making 
vehicles, implements, furniture and boxes are the best 
customers at this time. The disposition is to buy only 
for the present and many purchasers are loath to ac- 
cumlate stocks. While the volume of business is not as 
large as during May it is gradually increasing. Collec- 
tions are reported good. Quartered oak is fairly active 
and prices at the Ohio river are: firsts and seconds, $82; 
No. 1 common, $55. Plain oak is also in good demand and 
prices are firm at former levels. Chestnut is strong, 
especially sound wormy. Basswood is in good demand 
and ash is stronger. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Louisville, Ky.—The furniture trade is in such good 
condition that the local hardwood market is responding 
favorably to it. Louisville hardwood interests cater 
especially to the furniture business, and are delighted 
with the result of the July shows, which thus far have 
been phenomenally good. The demand for walnut and 
ash is exceptionally strong at present. Common wal- 
nut moves well, this item having picked up in demand 
on account of its relatively good cutting values as com- 
pared with the top grade. Ash sells largely for auto- 
mobile making, ang there also is some export business 
to be held in this line. Oak is dull, both plain and quar- 
tered being in slow demand. Quartered oak in the upper 
grades has been accumulating, a condition which is 
somewhat hard to understand, in view of the excellent 
demand for oak veneers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for oak flooring has been 
somewhat better the last week and the price is very 
steady. The mills still are comparatively short of floor- 
ing supplies and the result is that the market has a very 
firm tone so far as flooring is concerned. Gum stocks 
are being kept pretty well cleaned out by the demand 
both for commons and high grade stock and gum prices 
are pretty firm throughout the list. Demand for oak 
factory stock still is light and prices have a rather wide 
range because some of the mills are more anxious for 
business than others. Buyers are taking only the stock 
that they must have. There is a fair demand for tim- 
bers and prices are good in that line. High grade ash 
and hickory are hard to get. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factories of all kinds are in the 
market for stock and ‘already some northern hardwood 
supplies are getting badly broken. Flooring business is 
strong, and implement factories are active buyers. Thick 
birch and maple are relatively scarce and higher prices 
are asked. Oak shows strength as southern supplies of- 
fered here are limited, and there is very little northern 
stuff. Low grade hardwoods are being picked up by box 
manufacturers and prices are firm in spite of large cull 
supplies. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak, first and seconds, is 
good, with stocks low; No. 1 common is reported only 
fair. Lower grades are moving in moderate quantities. 
Bill stuff of all description is in big demand. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Not much change is to be found with the 
hemlock situation in this market. A fair business is done 
with the demand mostly for merchantable and No. 1 
stock. The improvement in the crop situation is expected 
to stimulate the hemlock demand from the country town 
yards. The trade generally expects a good fall business. 


New York.—Inquiries are satisfactory but prices have 
softened slightly owing to accumulation of supplies at 
some mill points. Retail yards have been fairly busy 
on building contracts but building booms are develop- 
ing slowly and the yards are cautiously feeling their way 
before committing themselves ahead for any consider- 
able period. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is not exhibiting 
as much strength as it was earlier in the season, particu- 
larly in the amount of stock being ordered, and there 
is less tendency on the part of wholesalers to get down 
supplies by vessel. Less building than a year ago is in 
progress and dealers are not as optimistic as earlier in 
the season over the prospects for a continuation of the 
activities that prevailed a year ago. Prices are not show- 
ing any marked weakness in view of the fact that high 
freight and handling rates make prevailing quotations 
insistent. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds firm, especially for 
the better class of stock, and there is no prospect of any 
increase in mill stocks for another month. Wholesalers 
have made some additions to their stocks by lake this 
year, but not to the usual extent, for boats are scarce 
and it is difficult to get cargoes loaded or unloaded on 
account of the scarcity of labor. Building work is going 
on in about the usual amount. 





Boston, Mass.—While there has been no actual reduc- 
tion of quotations on eastern hemlock this week, the 
market does not look so firm as it did the first of the 
month. The weakening of the southern yellow pine and 
North Carolina pine markets has had a bad effect on the 
local market for hemlock, just as the strengthening of 
the market here for southern lumber a few months ago 
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resulted very shortly in the improvement of the demand 
for hemlock and more profitable prices. The full range 
of quotations on eastern hemlock boards, stock lengths 
of 10-, 12- 14- and 16 feet, clipped, is still $21 to $22. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market for hemlock is fairly weli 
supporied and the volume of orders is satisfactory. Prices 
are firm at the levels which have maintained for several 
weeks. The stocks in the hands of retailers are fairly 
good. Car shortage holds back shipments. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock continues steady and in fair 
demand on this market. Some of the local firms assert 
that they have sold more hemlock this season than for 
several years. A certain line of trade is demanding 
hemlock and paying the price because it is lighter to 
handle and they like it better than yellow pine, and this 
despite the fact that the southern yellow pine is con- 
siderably cheaper. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market is quite satis- 
factory for the midsummer. Prices hold well up to 
former levels and there is a fair demand for heavy tim- 
bers and for planks and boards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From reports through the Pittsburgh 
field, hemlock lists have been shaken pretty thoroughly 
and soft spots have appeared in several places, so that 
it is now generally admitted that at least $2 off the 
present list is the average values being held. This 
brings the hemlock market back to the old list of $19.50 
base, where it is believed that it will stay until the 
yellow pine market is more substantial. Demand for 
hemlock is sluggish. Construction timbers are ordered 
for some bridge work, but competition for all such busi- 
ness is keen. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand still continues good, poplar being 
perhaps the prominent feature of the hardwood market. 
The volume of business is about the same as for the last 
several weeks and prices continue good. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders for poplar are coming along in 
fair volume, but individual transactions are not running 
to important quantities of lumber. Not many straight 
cars are being sold except of the common grades wanted 
by the box manufacturers. The small orders count up 
well, however, and the total amount of the sales by the 
wholesale distributors is probably fully up to the aver- 
age for this season of the best years previously. Quota- 
tions are being maintained successfully and the poplar 
merchants are confident that further advances are more 
likely to come than any reductions of the lists. The 
best yellow poplar, inch, firsts and seconds, is steady at 
$63 and nothing of the grade mentioned in inch stock is 
offered for less than $60. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for poplar is about up to the 
normal for this season, though there is not as much 
doing in the better class of stock as dealers sometimes 
find. The largest business is developing in No. 2 com- 
mon. Prices hold about the same as for a number of 
weeks. Not much increase in activity is looked for right 
away, but wholesalers expect a good fall trade and are 
arranging to have fair assortments on hand. 


Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has eased off somewhat of 
late, the weakening of the list having been synchronous 
with that in other woods; but.the recessions are not of 
real moment. The high grades are affected appreciably 
by the situation abroad, but the lower classifications-are 
still in fair request, with the returns on the whole sat- 
isfactory. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There has been a good demand for 
poplar during the last week. Trade is gaining in vol- 
ume both with retailers and factories. More of the 
higher grades has been moving and the same is true of 
dressed poplar. Certain factories show a disposition to 
accumulate stocks. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Although there was a decline in the 
distribution of poplar in June, there now appears to be 
a considerable improvement in that direction, and also 
a betterment of prices. Particularly is this noticeable 
in rough lumber, and in the wide grades. In panel and 
Wide, 5/8-inch thick and 18 to 23 inches wide, prices 
are up $1.50; on 24 to 27 inches wide, as much as $2.50, 
and on 28 to 34 inches wide, $3. Dimension material, 
select and common, and all grades of bevel and drop 
siding have enjoyed marked activity. 


Ashland, Ky.—All grades of poplar are moving well, the 
higher grades being in most demand. Heavy inroads 
have been made in stocks of inch first and seconds and 
these items are scarcer than for years. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There is no change in the situation with fir 
in this market, trade being very quiet. However, the 
general feeling is that things are going to shape up for 
a fine fall business, although the midsummer quiet causes 
no uneasiness. Yard trade is only fair. But little activity 
prevails with spruce and cedar products. 


Boston, Mass.—There is very little doing in lumber 
from the Pacific coast just now, as local wholesale stocks 
are nearly wiped out and there are few vessels avail- 
able for traffic between the Puget Sound region and New 
England ports by way of the Panama Canal, while the 
ocean freight rates are almost prohibitive. Some lum- 
ber is coming forward by rail all the time of course, but 
this business is mostly in comparatively small lots wanted 
by the manufacturers of aeroplanes and pianos who re- 
quire very carefully selected, high grade lumber and 
are willing to pay the price. There also is some busi- 
ness in long, straight timbers wanted in the New Eng- 
land shipyards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The market is quiet. Prices found in 
new lists are a shade lower than for some time. The 
lists indicate that mill stocks are increasing to good 
proportions, and some report slowing down considerably. 
The. labor question in many of the lumber camps is 
serious. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for export continues active, 
and relatively large quantities are going abroad. A 
considerable part of the exports consists of Pacific coast 
spruce, Baltimore shippers having found a market and 
then gone in search of supplies of the kind wanted. The 
prices realized on these shipments are attractive. Home 
requirements in the way of this lumber do not cut an 
important figure in the trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a little better buy- 
ing of fir the last week. Some of the dealers believe 
the improvement is to be permanent while others at- 
tribute it to the semiannual inventory which usually is 
followed by a little greater buying activity when the re- 
tailers find their stocks short. There still is a gap of 
a dollar or two between fir and southern yellow pine 
prices that must be made up before the fir trade can be 
very strong. There is a very good volume of railway 
buying on the Coast and, in view of the fact that many 
mills are not operating, the prices of car material are 
stiffening and having some effect on the general mar- 
ket, but the mills still are glad to handle what orders 
they can get from here at the same prices that have 
prevailed for some time. Prices of spruce bevel siding 
and factory stock are very strong despite the light 
demand. Red cedar ‘siding moves slowly at steady 
prices, the prevailing Coast basis quotations being clear, 
$20.50; A $19.50; B $12.50. 





Seattle, Wash.—The volume of new business has been 
light this week compared with the preceding week, but 
the volume of production is also light. Prices have ap- 
parently felt the steadying effect of curtailed production. 
Curtailment is more general among the mills than. ever 
before known. at this time of the year. Coastwise cargo 
business is still pretty well tied up but indications for 
an early settlement of the longshoremen’s strike pre- 
sage heavy shipping in that trade as the supply has been 
shut off now for many weeks and lumber is badly needed 
in California ports. Logging camps on Puget Sound are 
practically all closed for the month. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The outlook for fir is better and the 
market has a steadier tone. Some lists are being revised 
looking to a step back toward better values again. 
There is considerable eastern business, but yard stock 
demand is light. Prices generally are reported more 
firm. Coastwise cargo shipments have been moving de- 
spite the longshoremen’s strike. Fir log values are steady. 
‘Millmen regard the outlook generally as brighter than at 
the beginning of July. 


Portland, Ore.—A fairly heavy and increasing volume 
of rail business is reported by dealers and manufacturers 
in fir. The opinion is that bedrock has been reached and 
that from now on prices will take an upward swing. With 
water transportation facilities available, business would 
be in fine shape now. The fir log market is a little soft 
owing to a surplus of logs in the water but the output at 
present is negligible as most of the camps in the Columbia 
River district are still closed. 





‘WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_Demand for western pine continues to be 
mostly for shop and inch selects. Prices hold up fairly 
well. Demand is only fair, coming chiefly from sash and 
door concerns. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for Pacific coast woods is on a 
small scale, as usual at this season. Buyers do no’ 
carry large stocks and most industries in the East are 
busy, so that as soon as the vacation season is over a good 
deal of replenishment will be necessary. Wholesalers 
look for a busy season in the later months of the year. 
It is regarded as likely that some car shortage will }. 
felt. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a good demand for western 
pine in medium quantities, but few big, important orders 
are being placed. The steadiness of quotations and thé 
high cost of western pine do not encourage manufactur- 
ing consumers and retail lumbermen to stock up ahead 
of their actual requirements. Prices this week taken for 
well graded western white pine were within the follow- 
ing range, and no concessions were offered: uppers, 4/4 
to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$110.50; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50; 8/4, 
$75.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.60; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 
5-inch, $33.50; 6-inch, $34.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The business in California pine is 
very satisfactory. Finish, siding, lath and molding all 
are moving freely and they are the California items 
mostly used in this section. The mills have all the 
orders they can handle although most of them are ship- 
ping fairly promptly. Some are declining orders for 4- 
quarter clear and select because of the light supply. The 
salesmen are not exerting any special energy to get 
orders as they are able to book all the manufacturers 
want without looking much for them. Demand for 
Idaho pine is not quite so strong as it was and the mills 
are getting caught up now with their order files so that 
orders are being taken care of rather promptly. Dealers 
look for a spurt of buying soon as it is time for re- 
tailers to begin to stock up on long haul stuff. The 
California mills already are complaining that they are 
having some difficulty in ‘getting closed cars to ship 
their stock in. 





REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—The redwood situation is about the same as 
it has been for several weeks, which means that the trade 
is fair. Prices are well maintained and demand is mostly 
for general yard stock. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market is not in very 
thriving condition in Kansas City. The volume of busi- 
ness offered is light and some of the dealers appear to 
be very eager for it with the result that some low prices 
are being made and the’ stock thus offered is sufficient 
to take care of the light demand. Call for redwood tank 
stock in the Oklahoma and Kansas oil fields continues 
to be fairly good, but low prices evidently apply to that 
also. The mills all are stiff in their quotations, but a 
few of them are wanting business badly from this ter- 
ritory. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market continues to be 
firm, with the mills in steady operation. Prices are main- 
tained as usual on both domestic shipments and clears 
for export. The export trade continues to be hampered 
by lack of sufficient deep sea tonnage. The Eastern 
rail trade is fair, with prospects of improvement later in 
the season. The production of redwood ties has in- 
creased and the demand exceeds the facilities for trans- 
portation. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Boston, Mass.—Retail buyers are cautious about taking 
North Carolina pine just now because of the recent re- 
ductions in the quotations on several grades, roofers 
most particularly. Roofers have become cheaper rapidly 
of late and. the retail merchants order them only when 
actual requirements make it necessary. This week some 
sellers have taken less than $19 for 6-inch and have 
not hesitated to submit bids of less than $20 for 8-inch. 
The call for rough edge is quiet but the market remains 
fairly steady at $30 for inch stock. Very little is doing 
in partition. 








New York.—Yards and box factories seem to be using 
a normal amount of shortleaf pine, but wholesalers are 
complaining because of a lack of business from the 
yards. This is easily accounted for because three months 
ago when prices began a rapid advance the yards were 
heavy buyers when they themselves were sending out 
little stock. It is natural that retailers’ business to 
wholesalers should recede but the dullness has created 
a substantial falling off in prices which last week began 
to recover slightly. There is a good talk of curtail- 
ment of outputs but at the present time large blocks 
of stock are offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much change is shown in short- 
leaf, but indications point to a stronger market on ac- 
count of curtailed production. The weather has been 
favorable to building work and a good deal of stock is 
being consumed, but retailers are slow to make new 
purchases and expect to buy on a hand-to-mouth. basis 
for the time being. A car shortage is expected this fall. 


Baltimore, Md.—Dealers as well as manufacturers con- 
tinue to report relative quiet in the trade, with buyers 
willing enough to pay acceptable prices for the lumber 
they actually need, but unreceptive to all offers of lum- 
ber that may have to be held over for some time. Stocks 
that are brought here on orders actually placed usually 
net a very fair profit, while lumber that must be put 
upon the wharves, to be kept there an indefinite period, 
has by no means an easy time of it and not infrequently 
realizes a loss. Practically all the factories are pushed, 
and the market is kept clear of box grades. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Whether it is due to curtailment or not can 
not be positively said, but the fact remains that a lot of 
inquiry and business come to local wholesalers from the 
lineyard trade. Many of the larger lineyard concerns 
have already placed orders for a large amount of stuff. 
Of course, the improved crop situation has much to do 
with this. It is hoped that the present picking up of 
business will continue and that in a short time yellow 
pine will be coming back into its own. However, whole- 
salers who do not have much of the lineyard business 
still report trade very quiet. A general feeling prevails 
that this fall is going to see yellow pine back to where 
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it was two months ago and higher prices will prevail 
on a big volume of business. 


Boston, Mass.—Southern yellow pine is suffering from 
lack of confidence. Sellers in this territory lack confi- 
dence in the assurances of the producers that the vol- 
ume of their output has been reduced materially, while 
buyers lack confidence in the assurance of sellers that 
there is no probability of the current quotations being 
further modified. And all of the interests connected with 
the southern pine branch of the yellow pine market lack 
confidence in the reiterated assertions of the optimists 
that a little firmness just now would mean rapid re- 
covery of both prices and demand. No. 2 common yellcw 
pine has been sold within a few days for as little as $18 
for 6-inch and $19 for 8-inch. B and better partition, 
¥,/3%4-inch, is still being offered at $28 without excit- 
ing the retailers into buying unless their piles are actu- 
ally running low. Flooring is quiet. Quarter sawn ‘‘A” 
is selling at $38 to $40; quarter sawn “B” at $33.25 to 
$36, and quarter sawn “‘C’” at $26.85 to $31. Plain sawn 
“B” and better is bringing $26.50 to $28.50. 


New York.—The long leaf pine market shows signs of 
improvement and while building operations have not 
developed very actively business from large contracting 
sources is decidedly better and wholesalers are more 
encouraged over the outlook in this respect than they 
have been for sometime. Mill supplies are large and 
the buyer practically controls the price situation. At 
the same time the outlook for steadiness is more favor- 
able than it has been for several weeks. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine market shows signs 
of increasing firmness, as the result of the curtailment 
of production. Wholesalers have not been able to get 
much advance as yet, but they look forward to a stronger 
market from now on. Many mills are said to have closed 
down as the result of severe storms. Inquiry for stock 
shows a slight gain, but sales are not on any active 
scale. Building work is going ahead at a normal rate. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine is in moderately good 
shape, with the inquiry perhaps not quite so active as it 
was earlier in the year, but with large construction work 
vf a special character absorbing stocks in quantities that 
go to make up at least in part for the deficiency in other 
directions, and with exports claiming a degree of at- 
tention that tends to relieve pressure in the domestic 
market. Longleaf pine is good in spots, box factories 
taking the low grade lumber in liberal quantities, while 
the northern yards labor somewhat under congestive 
conditions. Prices are well maintained and the pros- 
pect is by no means discouraging. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Retail yards are not taking much in- 
terest in the yellow pine trade just now, at least not to 
the extent of taking on large stocks, and inquiries seem 
to be at a minimum. Building operations continue very 
much restricted and with such conditions facing the 
yellow pine trade it becomes naturally weak in so far 
as values are concerned. Low grade stocks are being 
taken more freely than the better stock but difficulty in 


obtaining prices that satisfy the consumer prevent many 
sales, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The yellow pine market has shown 
some more improvement during the last week but there 
is not yet a full recovery from the decline of three months 
ago. Recent storms are said to have interrupted mill 
operations to some extent, but there are those in the 
market who claim that is a good thing, as supplies 
were disposed to get ahead of demand and cause the 
old trouble from which every one has been trying to 
extricate the market. Quotations are on about the same 
basis, but are said to be subject to concessions at times. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little change in the yellow 
Pine market. Nobody seems to want to buy unless of- 
fered extremely low prices and there does not seem to 
be much anxiety to sell, except for present deliveries. 
The watchful waiting policy seems to be the thing here 
and everybody has adopted it. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Several of the larger line yard buy- 
ers are placing their orders and others have signified 
their intention of buying within a week or two. Sales- 
men for one of the biggest concerns here report that 
a dozen retailers in their territory plan to place orders 
for 2,000 cars within a week or ten days. All indica- 
tions are that the southern yellow pine buying will be 
nin good shape by August 1 and the manufacturers, 
being convinced of that, are stiffer as to price. Orders 
are coming back more freely than they have been when 
they do not come up strictly to requirements as to price 
and there is not-the anxiety to sell that was apparent 
twenty or thirty days ago. The general price is not yet 
up to the mark that has been maintained by the larger 
manufacturers for the last few months, but still they are 
setting some business at their prices and the tendency 
'S plainly to highly prices. A few of the manufactur- 
ers already have revised their lists upwards in antici- 
bation of a rush of orders when the buying starts. There 
also is a feeling that the car shortage is going to cause 
4 lot of trouble soon and that is making many of the 
larger buyers nervous and inducing them to place their 
orders. The buying at the country yards is reported to 
be Starting up to some extent since the wheat harvest 
'S out of the way in Kansas. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The general trend of the 
market is in keeping with that experienced in most 
branches of the industry, demand being rather spotty 
and without the life that tends toward predictions of an 
arly revival of a strengthening market: Dealers are 
certain that prices will drep no farther, as existing 
quotations are advanced as reason for mills suspending 
erations until such time as higher figures are obtain- 
able for their product. 


ti St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine element. continues op- 
Imistic, despite the fact that this is between seasons. The 
oe dealers report a large increase in the number of 
Nquiries, and some increase in the number. of orders. 
Jere is evidence of an increase in the demand, espe- 
7 from country yards. The trend has been toward 
he Southwest and Texas yards are manifesting a dis- 
maition to buy. The demand for car siding, according to 
— buyers, is increasing, while the supply is consider- 
mil, below the normal, When the market dropped, the 
the 8 went to making flooring instead of siding, which 
*y could do the more profitably as there virtually is 
ut one grade of car siding. 


CYPRESS. 


Chicago.—Quiet characterizes the cypress market in 
this territory, but fairly good prices are paid for what 
business is done. The trade expects soon a good.demand 
from the country yards for mixed car business on account 
of the movement of crops. 


New York.—Prices are fairly well maintained but the 
demand is listless and yards and woodworking mills are 
holding off as long as possible. Building operations in 
the suburban section developed fairly well, but much 
work from the city districts is still held up owing to 
labor difficulty. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has dropped off from the former 
heavy volume and there is not much buying. Small lots 
are the rule and they are wanted for immediate ship- 
ment. Wholesale yards are adding to their assortments 
in the expectation of increased trade a little later on. 
Not much change in prices has occurred lately and quo- 
tations hold at a firm level. 


Boston, Nass.—There is little cause for complaint. De- 
mand is steady and quotations are firmly maintained. 
Sales of firsts and seconds were made this week within 
the following range: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 
to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. 
Number 1 shop brings the following prices: 4/4, $29 to 
$31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $37; 8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Contractors are sufficiently busy to 
keep the yards in the market, with the producers of lum- 
ber in a position to maintain price lists. Construction 
work in the suburbs on residential property is perhaps 
not so brisk as could be desired, but the tendency of 
people to move into apartments and to invest in auto- 
mobiles apparently makes it less easy to dispose of 
cottages. But enough improvements of this kind are 
going up to insure a fair market for cypress, and the 
changes in the market, if any have occurred, are of no 
moment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market has quieted down, and 
the shipments from the mills have been rather light. 
But there still are good supplies in the yards, and 
consumers can be supplied for some time. Factory 
grades are in good call, box manufacturers being quite 
active in the market. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—More activity has developed in the 
cypress trade and prices are gaining in strength. Buying 
by the country trade is exceptionally good. Eastern 
orders are also large. Some delay in shipments because 
of car shortage is reported. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There seems to be but little demand for 
cypress just at present and prices are somewhat weaker 
than they were. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cypress is picking up 
somewhat right along although there is no strong vol- 
ume of business just now. Mill stocks, however, are in 
such shape that the manufacturers are not asking for 
any more orders and the price situation is very firm. 
Most of the trade in this section has been coming from 
the country yards, but city buying is a little more 
active now and the dealers look forward to a steady 
improvement in both the city and country call. The 
lath situation is unchanged, the supply continuing light 
and the demand being well maintained. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress dealers report that trade mani- 
fests the general apathy of the season, and there is noth- 
ing of an exceptional nature to mark the course of the 
trade. There is not much punch to the business just at 
this time. There is some demand for finishing material, 
especially in the cheaper grades. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of the trade for the week has been a marked 
demand for thick dimension. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—There is no change in quotations this week 
on either red cedar or white cedar shingles. The red 
cedar product continues to move at $3.11 for clears and 
$2.57 for stars, Chicago basis. The quotations on white 
cedars are $2.85 for extras and $2.40 for standards. Lath 
continue scarce at the same prices. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair demand for shingles 
and wholesale dealers and manufacturers have good rea- 
son to be cheerful about prices. The present state of 
trade and the outlook for future demand this season are 
held to be most favorable. There have been sales lately 
of good brands of white cedar extras at $3.55 and few 
if any good makes are to be had for less than $3.50. 
Clears are bringing from $3.10 for poor ones up to $3.30 
for the best. The bulk of the current business is prob- 
ably put through on a basis of $3.20. Business in red 
cedar shingles also is fair. The bulk of the business in 
red cedar extras is thought to be done at about $3.85. 
The market for clapboards is firm and the steady demand 
for small lots is cleaning up offerings promptly. Spruce 
extras are selling at $54 and clears at $52. Furring is 
quiet and $20.50 is standard for 2-inch. For 3-inch $1 
less is taken. The lath market is quiet, too. Many re- 
tail yards appear to be fairly well stocked and so the 
yardmen are not interested in the offer to sell 15-inch 
lath at $4 and 1%-inch lath at $3.70, and sometimes 
at $3.65. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles hold their own as 
to price and the demand is on a fairly good scale. A 
larger supply of stock is now available, as the number 
of boats engaging in the trade has shown an increase. 
From now on the scarcity of lake supplies is not likely 
to be so noticeable and retailers probably will have less 
cause for complaint of delays. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand has asserted more 
strength during the last week or two. Less than a week 
ago the strength of the market caused some dealers to 
consider a slight advance in quotations advisable, but 
the existing quotations are on the old basis and firm. 
Lath are in fair demand at prices prevailing for several 
weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a very satisfactory demand 
for shingles and lath. Cypress shingles move well and 
the same is true of red cedar stocks. Prompter deliv- 
eries are reported, bringing up the supply at many places. 
Prices are strong and some advances are announced, 
Lath trade is generally good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for shingles and lath has 
declined a little, but there still is a good movement. 
This is confined mainly to pine and cypress at about 
former prices, but recently some basswood and poplar 
lath has sold on a $3 Ohio River basis. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little change in the shingle 
situation over a week ago. There is a fair demand for 
red cedar shingles and prices hold steady at $3.24. No. 
1 hemlock and cypress lath are quoted at $4.80. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
improving and the outlook for the rest of the season is 
considered exceptionally promising by the dealers. Sup- 
plies on the Coast are not large and stock for Coast 
shipment is coming out rather slowly. Transits also are 
scarce and some of the buyers are beginning to want 
stock badly. Many of the mills still are down as a re- 
sult of the strike and of the annual Fourth of July holi- 
day and the production is even lighter than it has been 
while the demand, in this section at least, shows real im- 
provement. The most noticeable increase in buying is 
from the country yards although there also has been a 
better call.for shingles the last ten days in the cities 
also. Although the retail yards have not been buying 
very heavily so far this year they all have had a bet- 
ter trade than usual and the result is, as shown by the 
semiannual inventories, that the stocks are low at the 
yards and that the buyers are beginning to stir them- 
selves. The generally quoted price is $1.50, Coast basis, 
for stars and $1.90 to $1.95, Coast basis, for clears. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers here report the market for 
stars rather sluggish, and not enough to use the transit 
cars that are being offered. Business is better in clears, 
which are coming into favor more in this territory as 
well as farther east, and city trade is beginning to use 
special brands to an unusual extent this year. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle inquiries have shown 
some increase and the outlook is reported a bit better. 
Prices to the trade are inclined to be better, but hold 
about the same, being $1.45 to $1.50 for stars and $1.95 
for clears. The clears are stronger. Shingle log values 
are unchanged. 


Seattle, Wash.—Manufacturers and wholesalers report 
a stronger demand for red cedar shingles during the 
last week and although there has been no material 
change in prices they tend upward and are strong at 
$1.50 for stars and $1.90 for clears. Many of the shingle 
mills are still closed down and the output is hardly up 
to requirements. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for packing lumber is one 
department of the general lumber market where there is 
little sign of weakness to be detected. Demand is steady 
and of extensive proportions, while prices are firmly 
maintained and profitable. The box board and shook 
mills are putting out big quantities of boxing and crat- 
ing stock, but the heavy demand from various indus- 
tries requiring wooden boxes for their products is suffi- 
cient to prevent the accumulation of any surplus stocks 
in first hands. White pine box boards, round edge, 
inch, are steady at $21, and pine shooks, 13/16-inch, are 
bringing $28. Spruce and fir box boards, mixed, round 
edge, inch, are not to be found at less than $20, if the 
seller really wants to obtain a fair quality of lumber. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The meeting of the cooperage associations 
last week resulted in the exchange of much information 
appreciated by all who attended. Future conditions 
were discussed at length. The present fairly firm mar- 
ket for staves and heading is on account of the almost 
continuous rains during May and June in the South, 
making it almost impossible to get staves into shipping 
condition and many limited unfilled contracts result. If 
the present dry, hot weather continues it soon will 
produce all the staves desired. The lighter receipts of 
hogs and lower prices for tierces made of red oak have 
reduced the demand and prices of white oak staves and 
tierces. Fewer pork barrels are wanted and a smail reduc- 
tion is noted. Ash pork barrels, which cost less for 
staves and heading, are supplanting orders for white oak. 
There is a good demand for white oak cut-offs—18-, 24- 
and 30-inch for the pickle and kraut packages. In- 
quiries for circled heading are declining, although prices 
have not been reduced much, as many of the mills are 
still running on old contracts. Slack staves are some- 
what easier for both No. 1 and fruit barrel staves and 
heading. Ash staves, heading and hoops are received 
in quantities to supply the demand with slight change 
in prices. The warm weather is having effect in dry- 
ing coiled hoops, resuliing in freer offerings and lower 
prices. Basswood flour heading remains unchanged, but 
with lower tendencies, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves.......-.eeecesveee 9.00 
No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M........... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ENE, BOP BCriccviccvcveccccesvcesscecssecs 07 to 07% 


No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
1 


WU aiesauvdcutsavcis deve cseesedssedeeees 06% to 07 
White oak lard tierces..... eecccccere ° - 140 to 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set..... e 26 to 27 
Red GG. UEreeesc< ccccccececs eecccccccccccs 1.85 to 1.40 
No, 1, 28%-inch gum staveS........seceeeee 8.00 to 9.00 
Circle? Ol MORGANE a0 ccsceccdeeviaccaceces 25 to 27 
TIGTOS. DOGG 5 06 op. ccc eucessceceds Peusioececiq No demand 

PEIGMOCT BOR GEFADG soc ccicccscccdesceccicses to 11.50 


BM. R., BO-Imch Pum: SAVES. 02. cccccccccescic 7 


-50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 444-foot, per M..... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foet, per M..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........ccee% 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
BROT SEEMED GN e666 vc ccuccatesuctececacs 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels. <...ccscccccccccece 46 
wuent Patent Hoop Barrels. ..cesccccccessce 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Hal€ Darrels, S$-hOOPs'.oocscccccccscccccecces 387 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......ccccceee 5.50 
ROE SEMUUIN GS fe on: 6.0. 410 00-0 0:0 6 68 60 eee eae 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, of] staves, Por Mi. cccccceccccucece 33.00 to 84.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.......ceceeees 39.00 to 40.00 
Pork DOAPFGls .occccccccccece ececccesecee eee -95 
Pork barrels, ash....... sovccerivcccesesece 85 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








ASSISTANT YARD MAN WANTED. 


$15.00 a week to start. Must be ambitious, active, indus- 
trious, systematic and _ honest. are 
R. J. ROGERS LBR. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
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A GOOD SALARY 

To the right man who is competent to take charge of a lum- 
bering operation including logging, manufacturing and ship- 
ping. Mill located in vicinity of Vancouver, B. C., has ca- 
pacity of 15,000 feet per day. Although this is small opera- 
tion we are willing to pay for a good man. 

Address “K, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-—BY LARGE HARDWOOD 

Saw mill in the south, first class experienced sales manager, 
thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the consuming 
trade in hardwood. Must be good lumberman, strictly sober, 
thoroughly reliable and a hustler. Good salary to right 
man, Address “K, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BY ONE OF THE BEST 

Planing mills in West Tennessee, first-class estimator and 
salesman to handle interior and exterior trim. Must have 
wide experience and good ability as salesman to meet require- 
ments. Supply reference in first letter and state salary de- 
sired. Address “H, 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 


To lay out sash and doors. Steady work and good wages for 
the right man. 

THE ROEHR COMPANY, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
YOU READ THESE ADS. 


If you will advertise, others will reads yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficial 
to you. There is no better time than the present to adver- 
tise. Send in your advertisement to th 


e 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 


Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 

Address “FR, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















ZELNICKER’S 24 PAGES FOR JULY 
Should be read before buying or selling. 


423 1st Nat’l Bk., Chicago ; 
910 Hennen, New Orleans ZELNICKER, in St. Louis. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE-—AT A SACRIFICE 
Twenty thousand daily capacity, double circular saw-mill 
complete, in first class condition. Good location and an 
abundance of timber. Price and reason for selling to pros- 
pective buyers. A. P. COOK, DeValls Bluff, Ark. 











WANTED-—AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN. 


Wholesale hardwood yard. Excellent opportunity to learn 

and advance to position of buyer, salesman or manager. 

Shorthand desirable. Give complete information first letter. 
Address “H. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SPLENDID PROSPECT FOR YOUNG MEN 
A new organization in Cleveland, selling lumber and mill 
work to the owner and contractor, with a good location and 
large assortment of stock mill work, wants to secure two or 
three young men, 20 to 30 yrs. of age, preferably with some 
experience, to take positions in order, stock keeping and 
estimating departments, with prospects of advancement to 
sales department as ability, ambition, energy, enthusiasm 
will warrant. No Drones wanted, but clean cut, honest, 
loyal, hustling young men, who will appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to help develop original ideas. Must supply good 
references, arrange for personal interview, state age, experi- 
ence and salary expected; also when could start to work. 
All applications strictly confidential. We desire to build up 
a high grade class of reliable salespeople who can secure 

results. 
Address 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
To take charge of a Planing Mill, Sash & Door and Interior 
Trim factory. Must understand plans and be able to esti- 
mate buildings and detail Mill work. 
State qualifications with wages wanted, and how soon 
you can come. 
Address 





“K, 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





“K, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 

For a large retail lumber yard. Must be a man of experi- 
ence and familiar with the overseeing and operation of a 
planing mill. 

Address “H, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—ORDER CLERK. 
One familiar with city trade. Must be canable of figuring 
estimates, understand sash and doors. Lois of hard work. 
Reply, stating age, experience and wages desired. 

Address “H. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FOREMAN FOR MAPLE FLOORING 
Factory in Milwaukee, Wis. Good salary to high-grade man, 
Give references when writing. 

Address “H, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE AND SALES MANAGER 
For plant cutting about ten millions per year yellow pine 
and hardwood, located in northeast Mississippi. Must fur- 
nish references, age and state salary expected in first letter. 
None but settled applicants with temperate habits desired. 
Permanent employment for good man. 
Address i. ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK AND 


labor efficiently. 
100 M. per day. 
perienced in Yellow Pine. 


Not necessarily a mechanic. 
Do not reply unless you 
Address 


ences, “H, 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Planing Mill Foreman, combination man, who can handle 
Mill capacity 
Must be a thorough lumberman, and ex- 
have 
demonstrated your ability elsewhere, and send list of refer- 





WANTED-—SEVERAL FIRST CLASS 
Scalers and lumber loaders. 


desired. Address “H, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


State experience and wages 





WANTED—MAN FOR DETAILER AND 
Interior finish factory. 
and machine work. 


desired. Address “aa. 62, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Must understand blue prints, bench 
Reply stating age, experience and wages 





Write, with references, BOX B, St. Maries, Idaho. 


WANTED—GOOD ALL AROUND BOX MILL MAN 





WANTED—ASSISTANT FOREMAN SASH AND 
Door factory. 
classes of special work. Must be fast and accurate. 

Address “Hy, 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Must be capable of detailing and billing all 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED LUMBER YARD 


and hemlock annually. 
Address “H. 58,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Foreman for yard handling forty million feet of hardwoods 





WANTED—A COMPETENT 
Planing mill foreman for house building work. Address 
SMITH-HUBBARD, Wabash, Indiana. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
Energetic, young man of executive ability, to take charge of 
yellow pine department of large wholesale and retail Chicago 
lumber yard. One familiar with requirements of railroad and 
car manufacturing trade. State experience and furnish refer- 
ences. Address “K, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED 
We are installing the Mill work Cost Information Bureaus’ 
Cost System, and want a man to handle same. In addition 
to being an accurate and rapid accountant, must be familiar 
with the manufacture of Sash and Doors and Mill work. 
Furnish references and state salary expected. This position 
to be permanent, 
CHAS, T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Arkansas. 


WANTED 
Experienced detail man for sash and door factory who can 
handle special work from plans. Give references, age and 
salary expected. 
Address 





“K, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SECOND MEN 
Who have had several years’ experience in the retail lum- 
ber business to take positions as Yard Managers. Preference 
given to those speaking German.” : 
Address “K. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
Competent party operate flooring machine. 


J. M. STEVERSON, Alexander City, Ala. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
To travel the States of Tennessee and Mississippi. 
experience, age, salary expected. 

Address “K, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Large Sizer here. 





State 





WANTED-—SALESMAN TO SELL 


Sash and Doors in the State of Missouri. 


Address “K, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


: l In replying give 
full particulars, past employment, age and expected salary. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 


Chestnut planing Mill products and finish. 
Address “K. 127.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Covering Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and New York. We 
manufacture West Virginia Hardwoods, also Poplar, Oak and 





WANTED-—GOOD COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell Red Cedar Shingles and Fir Lumber. 
missions—excellent facilities, 

ddress “K, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Liberal com- 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
To operate small planing mill. Apply 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL & IRON COMPANY, 
Evansville, Ind. 


YOUNG MEN CALLING ON FARMING TRADE 


THE UNITED BUILDERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Or mills and factories to sell a high-grade line of paints and 
water-proofiings on a profit-sharing plan. Liberal proposition. 
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WANTED—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 

To sell for a well known wholesale Yellow Pine Company 

doing business in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and Michigan, 

Want a reliable man who knows the territory and can get 

prices. State age and experience. References required, 
Address “K, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN, 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMEN ATTENTION: 
Every Wholesaler, Line Yard concern and Salesme:r 
who handles Coast Products in your territory should 


use the 
LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
Lumber and Shingle freight rates, routes, etc., to 
all points kept up to the minute. Book containing 
rates to one state or all as desired—write for our 
special proposition to salesmen. Secure exclusive 
territory. Liberal commissions. 
PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED—CAPABLE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 

Familiar with consuming trade in eastern Pennsylvania, to 
sell West Virginia hardwoods. One capable of conducting 
sales office preferred. : 
dress “HA. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY A LARGE MANUFACTURER 

Of cypress several high class salesmen for the following 
territories: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western Penn- 
sylvania. Give list of former employment, salary expected 
and how soon you could report for duty. . 

Address “G, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 

Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us, 
State experience and territory traveled. 

Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W, 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terri- 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DESK SALESMAN WANTED 
We want at once a live man with lumber and millwork 
experience to take city orders. 
BOX 1163, Jacksonville, Fla, 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Sciences of Organization and Business Developments,” 
by R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the 
promotion, organization, reorganization and management of 
business corporations, with special reference to approved 
plans and procedure, for the financing of modern business 
enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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STENOGRAPHER WANTS POSITION 
Competent. Seven years’ experience. To begin work Septem- 
ber 1. Address “K, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS 
Good connection with a wholesale yellow pine firm or good 
mill to sell on a commission in central and western Ohio. 
Address BURT PERO, 130 McDaniel St., Dayton, 0. 


| WANT POSITION AS 
District superintendent, auditor or retail yard manager 1 
good town, northwestern States preferred. Am married, 29, 
with eight years’ retail lumber experience. : 
P. O. BOX 1644, Spokane, Wash. 


YOUNG MAN THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF AGE 
Ten years’ experience, selling and manufacturing hardwood 
lumber and flooring, desires to locate with a responsible firm 
by September 1. Prefers the selling end. At present and for 
the last four years has charge of one of the largest hard- 
wood mills in Michigan. ‘ 

dress “K. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

I have knowledge of a $6,000 engineer, who has designed 
and built some of the great saw and planing mill plants 
of the United States and who is now completing the largest 
plant in the world, in its line, He is experienced in the 
designing of special machinery; rope, electrical, belt on 
chain power transmission. He prepares complete electrica 
designs of plants from breaking ground to the complete equip- 
ment ready to manufacture. His services eliminate te 
necessity of charges for consulting services. A_ thorougs 
executive and engineer with famous experience. The wal, 
his counsel, will be pleased to put any interested party 12 


touch with him. : 
Address “BH. 132,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FIRST CLASS SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


Would like to make change. Expert plan estimator. Ac 
quainted with trade through West and middle West. Also 
experienced in office and sales management, correspondence, 
credits and collections. : 
Address “K, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
unieemens 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER , 
Wants position at once. Married, 26 years old, 8 years 
experience. If you want a good man act quick. £ 
Address LOCK BOX 884, Nickerson, Kans. 
ant 


CAN YOU USE A YOUNG MAN? SS 

University graduate; aged 26, wishes some kind of weed 
offering a future. Three years’ retail yard experience W! 
present employers. Very best of references. s 

ddress “K. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER ; 
Thoroughly experienced and conversant with grades, mans’ 
facture, up-to-date selling methods etc. ‘Three years pes 
rience in the mills. Three years with present emp ane 

Large manufacturer, as assistant and sales manager. c 
acter unquestionable. ne 
dress “K. 107,” care AMERICAN Lousnxu®™ | 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants Position in Pine or Hardwood mill. References. . 
dress “K, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
































WANTED—A FIRST CLASS 
Box shop and planing mill foreman with some capital to 
invest in concern having thoroughly equipped up-to-date 
plant. This proposition will merit closest investigation. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MANUFACTURER 
Pittsburgh and Detroit territory. 


these territories, age, and salary expected. 





Address “RELIABLE 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 


“H, 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 






Michigan hardwoods and hemlock, experienced salesman for 
State what experience in 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR mpirty 
osition as yard foreman or as Inspector. Thirty) 


Wants ployed. 
age. Ten years’ experience. At present emp oy 


years 0 
Sober. 





Can give best of references. aickil 
ddress “K, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA‘ 
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